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PREFACE. 



MANY selections of excellent matter have been made for the 
benefit of young persons. Performances of this kind are of so 
^eat utility, that fresh productions of them, and new attempts to 
improve the young mind, will scarcely be deemed superfluous, if 
the writer make his compilation instructive and interesting, and 
sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attain- 
ment of three objects : to improve youth in the art of reading ; to 
meliorate their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some 
of the most important principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of 
emotions, and the correspondent tones and variations of voice, but 
contain sentences and members of sentences, which are diversified^ 
proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this nature 
are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to read with 
propriety and effect. A selection of sentences, in which variety 
and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully ob- 
^ served, in all their parts as well as with respect to one anothert 
V will probably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the 
^ art of reading, than is com monly imagined. In such constructions, 
^ every thing is accommodated to the understanding and the voice ; 
^ and the common difficulties in learning to read well are obviated. 
"^ ^ When the learner has acquired a habit of reading such sentences, 
S with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and the 
^ improvements he has made, to sentences more complicated and 
1^ irregular, and of a construction entirely different. 
f The language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been 
carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many 
instances, elegance of diction, distinguish tliem. They are 
extracted from the works of the most correct and elegant writers. 
From the sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader 
may expect to find them connected and regular, sufficiently import- 
, ant and impressive, and divested of every thing that is either trite 
* or eccentric. The freauent perusal of such composition naturally 
tends to infuse a taste tor this species of excellence ; and to pro- 
duce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with judgment and 
accuracy.* 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promoting pi- 
ety and virtue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, \< iiich 

* The learner^ in his progress through this volume and the Stq'.iel to 
it, foi/l meet wth numerous instances qfcomposition,in strict conformity 
to the rules for promoting perspicuous and elegant writing contained in 
^he Appendix to the Author^s English Grammar. By occasionally eX" 
aminrig this conformity, he will be confirmed in the utility of those 
rules ; and be enabled to apply them with, ease and dexterity. 

It ii proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, bc' 
Me* teaching to read accurately ^ and inculcating mofiy important sen' 
titnente, may be considered as auxiliaries to the Author's English 
Grammar g as practical illustrations of the frincifCc* ttiwL tmUs top*-- 
Maf^ vori. 
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place re1i|;ion in the mMt Binj^ble tight ; tnd which recommend a 
great vanety of moral duliex, i>v the escellence of their nature, and 
the bxppy elfectg tbey prodjce. Theie subjects are exhibited 
in a style and manner which are calcuiated to arrest the attention 
of youtb i and !o make alrong and durable impressions on their 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and 
sentiment, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least de- 
gree, offdnd the eje or ear oi" innocence. This he conceives to be 
peculiarly incumbent on every perion who writes for the benefit of 
youth. It would indeed be a great and happy improvement in ed- 
ucation, if no writings were allowed la come .under their notice, 
but iuch as are perfectly innocent ; and if on all proper occasions, 
they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due 
reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well aa to ani- 
mate them with senliments of piety and goodness. Such impres- 
«ons deeply engraven on their minds, and connected with all their 
attainments, could scarcely fail of attending them tliruugh life, and 
of producing a solidity of principle and character, that would be 
able to resist the danger arising from future intercourse with the 

The Author has endeavoured lo relieve the grave and serious 
parts of his collection, by the occasional ad mission of pieces which 
amuse IS well BB instruct. If, however, anyof his readers should 
think it contains too g^at a proportion of the former, it ma^f be 
some apology, t') observe that, in ihe eiistiog publications design- 
ed fur the perusal of young persons, the preponderance is greatly 
on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too much attention 
may be paid to this medium of improvement. When the im agna- 
tion, of youth especially, is much enterlained, the sober dictates 
of the understanding are regarded with indiflerence ; and the 
influence of good affections la either feeble or transient. A 
temperate use of such entertainment seems therefore reqnisite, to 
afford proper scope for the operations of the undursfanding and 
the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous 
to recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, by interspersing tlirough his work some of the most beauli- 
fid and interesting passages of those invaluable wriiing? To ex- 
cite an early taste and veneration for tliis great rule of life, is a 
point of 30 high Importance, as to warrant the attempt to promote 

To im|.rovc the young mind, and to afford some assistance to 
tutors, ill ifie ardiioiis and important work of education, were the 
motives whicli led to this production. If the Author should be 
so successful ai to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, 
he will think that hi? time and pains have been well emiilovcd, 
and will deem himself amply rewarded. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 

READING. . 

TO read with propriety, is a pleafinjr and important attain- 
ment ; productive of improvement both to the under ftanding 
and the heart. It is eflential to a complete reader, that he rr.i- 
nutely perceive the ideas, and enter into the feelings of the au- 
thor, whofe fentiments he profefles to repeat : for how is it 
pofiible to reprefent clearly to others, what we have but faint 
or inaccurate conceptions of ourfelves ? If there were no other 
benefits refulting from the art of reading well, than the nectflity 
it lays us under, of precifely afcertaining the meaning of what 
we read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doing this with fa- 
cility, both when reading filently and aloud, they would confti- 
tute a fufficient compenfation for all the labour we can beftow 
upon the fubject. But the pleafure derived to ourfelves and 
others, from a clear communication of ideas and feelings ; and 
the ftrong and durable impreflions made thereby on the minds 
of the reader and the audience, are confiderations, which give 
additional importance to the ftudy of this neceflary and ufeful 
art. The perfect attainment of it doubtlefs requii es great atten- 
tion and pradtice, joined to extraordinary natural powers : but 
as there are many degrees of excellence in the art, the ftudent, . 
whofe aims fall fhort of perfe(5tion, will find bimfelf amply re- 
warded for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by 
which the neceflary paufes, emphafis, and tones may be difcov- 
cred and put in practice, is not poffible. After all the direAions 
that can be offered on thefe points, much will remain to be taught 
by the living inftru<5ter : much will be attainable by no other 
xneansy than the force of example influencing the imitative pow- 
ers of the learner. Some rules and principles on thefe heads will, 
however, be found ufeful, to prevent erroneous and vicious 
modes of utterance ; to give the young reader feme tafte of the 
fubject ; and to aflift him in acquiring a juft and accurate mode 
of delivery. The obfervations which we have to make, for thefe 
purpofes, may be comprifed under the following heads : proper. 
LOUDNESS OF voice; distinctness; slowness; propri- 

k ETY OF PRONUNCIATION ; EMPHASIS J TONES ; PAUSES ; 
I 4nd MODE OF READING VERSE. 

NOTE, 

Tor many of the (observations contained m ^\* \vTf^\tcv\xwr3 Vwa^.^ 
'igeAuthor h indebted to the writings of Bt, fiWw* ^sAv^ ^^^ 
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SECTION I. 



PropiT Loudnff, of FoUf. 
The firft attention of every perfon who reads to others, 
doubtlefa, muft be, to make liimfelf be heard by all thofe to 
whom he reads He muft endeavour to till with his voice Ihe 
fpace occupied by the company. This power of voice, it may 
be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is, in a good mcafure, 
the gift of nature ; but it may receive confiderable anistance 
from art. Much depends, for this purpofe, on the proper pitch 
and mi:n;:geinent of tlie voice. Every perfon has three pitches 
in 111 s voice J the Hi H,the Middlk, and the Low one. The 
High, is that which he ufes in calling aloud to fome perfon at a 
diftance. The Low is, when he approaches to a whifper. The 
Middle is, IhM which he employs in common converfationi and 
wliich he (hould generally ufe in reading to others. For it is a 
great miftake, to imagine that one muR take the higheft pitch of 
his voice, in order to be well heaid in a 'aree company. Thii 
is confounding two things which arc ditfcicnt, loudnefs or 
ftrength of found, with the key or note on which we fpeak. 
There is a variety of found within the eompafs of each key. A 
fpeaker may therefore render his voice louder, without altering 
the key ; and we Ihall always be able to give moft body, moS 
perfcvering force of found, to thai pifjh of voice, to which in 
converiation we are accuftomed. Whereas by fetting out on our 
higheft pilch Or key, we certainly allo» ourfelves lefs eompafs, 
and .ire likely to ftrain our voice before we have done. We 
(hall fatigue ourfelves, and read with pain j and whenever a r^er- 
IbafpeakH with pain to himfelf, he is always heard with pain by 
his audience. Let us therefore ^ve the voice full llrength and 
fwcll of found i but always pitch it on our ordinary fpeaking 
key. It fliou'd be a conftant rule never to utter a greater quan- 
tity of voice than we can afford without pazn to ourfelves, and 
without any extraordinary effort. As long as we keep within 
thefe bounds, the other oigaos of fpeech will be at liberty to 
difcharye their several offices with eafe ; and we (halt always 
have our voice under command. But whenever we tranfgrefs 
thcfe bounds, we give up the reinq, and have no longer any ma[>- 
agement of it. It is a uieliil rule too, in order to be well heard) 
lo caft our eye on some of the moft diftant perfons in the com- 
pany, and to tonfiiier ourfclves as reading to them. We natu- 
Oily and mechanically utter our words with fuch a degree of 
Arcngth, as to mafci; ourfelves be heard by the perfon whom we 
addrefs, provided he is within the reach of our voice. As this 
is the cafe in converiation, it will hold alfo in reading to others. 
But let us remember, that in reading, as well as in converfation, 
A is posnible to offend by fpeaking too loud. This extreme 
' hurta the ear, 67 making the voice ccnne u9Gm^\.mT<«[&l^inl^ 

-*/ tAeAabitof I'eading, when yoniif,\n »^a«ia»i^A«s™ffl 
^'^tmer, the voice becomca fixed in » ftcuncdsa&'uaatoar 
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key ; and is rendered incapable of that variety of elevation and 
depression which conftitutes the true harmony of utterance^ and 
affords eafe to the reader, and pkafure to the audience. This 
unnatural pitch of the voice, and di (agreeable monotony, are 
moft obfervable in pcrfons who were taught to read in large 
rooms ; who were accuftomed to (land at too great a diftance, 
when reading to their teachers ; whofe inftru<fter8 wtre very im- 
perfect in their hearing ; or who were taught by persons, that 
considered loud expression as the chief requisite in forming a 
good reader. Thcfe are circumftanccs which demand the fe- 
rious attention of every one to whom the education of youth is 
committed. 

SECTION II. 

Dtfl'tncinefs. 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly underftood, 
diftin&nefs of articulation conttibutes more than mere loudnefs 
of found. The quantity of found necelFary to fill even a large 
fpace,'i8 fmaller than is commonly imagined ; and, with diflindl 
articulation, a perfon with a weak voice will make it reach far- 
ther, than the ftrongeft voice can reach without it. To this, 
therefore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He muft 
give every found which he utters, its due proportion ; and make 
cveiy fyliable, and even every letter in the word which he pro- 
nounces, be heard diftinftly ; without sluning, whispering, or 
fuppressing any of the proper founds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary founds cf 
the language, and a facility in expressing them, are fo necelfary 
to diftindnefs of expression, that if the learner's attainments are, 
in this refpeift, impertcft, (and many there are in this fituation) it 
will be incumbent on his teacher, to carry him back to thcfe pri- 
mary articulatipns ; and to fufpend his progrefs, till he become 
pertediy mafter of them. It will be in vain to prcfs him for- 
ward, with the hope of forming a good reader, if he cannot com- 
pletely articulate every elementary found of the language. 

SECTION III. 

Due Degree of Slownefs* 

In order to exprefs ourfelves diftinctly, moderation is requifitc 
with regard to the fpeed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of Ipeech 
confounds all articulation, and all meaning. It isfcarcely neceffa- 
ly to oblerve, that there may be alfo an extreme on the oppofite 
nde. It is obvious that a Ufelefs, drawling manner of reading, 
which allows the minds of the hearers to be always outrunning 
the fpeaker, muft render every fuch performance insipid and fa- 
tiguing. But the extreme of reading too faft. \% TW\xe\\TOote. coxxv- 
y- moD, md requires the more to be guarded a^^x\^^>atc.^\\^^,vi\NKCk 
-• :^^^P ^^^^ '"to a habit, few errors are moT^ dA^cxJ^V v^\! 
r /4antUedm To pronounce with a propec de^^^oi ^tow^wSa** 




with full and clear articulation, ii oeceflary to be Itudied by all, 
who Willi to bectHne good readers ; and it cannot be too much 
recommended to them. Such a pronunciation gives weight and 

dignity to the fubjtft. It isagreatasaistaneeto the voice, by the 
paufes and refls wliich it allowa the reader more easily to malce { 
and it enables the reader to fwell all his founds, both with more 
force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 
Propriety of Prouitncialion^ 
After the fundamental attentions to the pitch and management 
of the voice, to diftina articulation, and to a proper degree of 
flownefaofBpeech, what the young reader mull, in the next place, 
ftudy, 18 propriety of pronunciation j or, giving to every word 
which he utters, that found which the beft ufage of the language 
appropriates to it ; in opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial 
pronunciation. Thieisrequifite both for reading intelligibly, and 
for reading with correctnefs and eafe. Inftructions concerning 
this article may be beft given by the Uving teacher. But there is 
one obfervation, which it may not be improper here to make. In 
the English language, every word which consists of more fyllables 
than one, has one accented fyllable. The accents reft fometimes 
on the vowel, fometimes on the confonant. The genius of the 
language requires the voice to mark that fyllable by a ftronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the reft. Now, after 
we have learned the proper feats of thefe accents, it is an impor- 
tant rule, to give every word juft the same accent in reading, as 
in common difcourfe. Many perfons err in this refpect. When 
they read to others, and with folemnity, they pronounce the 
fyllables in a different manner from what they do at other times. 
They dwell upon them and protract them ; they multiply ac- 
cents on the fame word ; from a miftaken notion, that it gives 
gravity and importance to their (ubject, and adds to the energy 
of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the greateft faults that 
can be committed in pronunciation : it makes what Is called a 
pompous or mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial, affefted 
air to reading, which detracts greatly both from its agreeablenefs 
and its impresuon. 

Sheridan and Walker have puhlifhed Dictionaries, for akei- 
taining the true and beft pronunciation of the words of our Ian* 
gnage. By attentively consulting them, particularly " Walker's 
Pronouncing Dictionary," the young reader will be much aflift- 
cd, in his endeavours to attain a correct pronunciation of the 
words belonging to the English language, 

SECTION V. 

£mphafit. 

Bt emphalis is meant a ftronger and fuller found cff vince, bj 

wbicb we di/liBguWi Ufiae woid or wfiid!«> on wtuch -wc di^fi^ 






INTIIODUCTION* IX 

to lay particular ftrefs, and to fliow how they affc&. the reft of 
the ientence. Sometimes the emphatic wonls muft be diftin- 
guiihed by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a particular 
ftreis^ On the right management of the emphafis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words* 
not only is difcourfe rendered heavy and lifeless, but the mean- 
ing left often ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we 
pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the Superior and the Inferior 
emphafis. The fuperior emphafis determines the meaning of a 
fentence, with reference to fomething (aid before, prefuppofed by 
the author as general knowledge, or removes an ambiguity ,where 
a pafiage may have more fcnfes than one. The inferior emphafis 
enforces^ graces^ and enlivenjf but does not^x, the meaning of 
any paflage. The words to which this latter emphafis is given, 
are, in general, fuch as feem the most important in the seiitence, 
or, on other accounts, to merit this diftinction. The following 
paifage will ferve to exemplify the fuperior emphasis. 

«* Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

*• Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

" Brought death into the world, and all our wo," &c. 

" Sing heavenly Muse !" 

Suppofing that originally other beings, befides men, had dis- 
obeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the circum- 
ftance were well known to us, there would fall an emphasis upon 
the word man*j in the firft line ; and hence it would read 
thus : 

*• Of wwinV first disobedience, and the fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had tranfgrefTed 
in a peculiar manner more than once, the emphafis would fall 
Qtijirft ; and the line be read, 

*• Of man's ^r*f disobedience," &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the cafe) to have been 
an unheard of and dreadful punifhment, brought upon man in 
confequence of his transgression ; on that fuppofition the third 
line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world, &c." 

But if we were to fuppofe that mankind knew there was fuch 
an evil as death in other regions, though the place they inhabit- 
ed had been free from it till their tranfgreflion, the line would 
run thus : 

** Brought death into the wrjr/J," &c. 

The fuperior emphasis finds place in the following fhort fen- 
tence, which admits of four diftinct meanings, each of which is 
..aiccrtained by the emphasis only. 

"Do you ride to town to-day ^'* 




Z IHTRODOCTtON. 

The following examplcB illoftratc the nature and ule of tbe 
iirfierior emphafit ; 

" Many perfona miftake tite love for the praefue of rirtue." 

« Shall I reward his fervices with falfchaad ? Shall I forget 
him who cannot forget me f" 

" If his principles are /alje, no apology from bimjelf can 
make them rlgirt : if founded in truth, no cenfure from aibtrj 
can make them wrong." 



"A/rMui/ exaggerates a Tnxa'i-virluti } an f itemj', his crime)." 

" The lu'ife man is happy, when he gains his o<wn approbation ; 
thefto/, when he gains that of otberi," 

The fuperior emphasis, in reading as in fpeakingi mutt be de- 
termined entirety by Ihefin/e of the paflage, and always made 
alike ; but as to the inferior emphasis, tajle alone feema to have 
the right of fixing its fituation and quanOty. 

Among the number of perfons, who have had proper opportu- 
nities of learning to read, in the belt manner it is now taught) 
very few could be felefted, who, in a given inftancct would afe 
the inferior emphafi a alike, dther as to place or quantity. Some 
perfona, indeed, ufefcarcely any degree of it : and others do not 
fcruple to (jarry it far beyond any thing to be found in common 
difcourfe; and even fometimes to throw it, upon words fo very 
trifling in themtelves, that it ia evidently done with no other view, 
than to give greater variety to the modulation." NotwithJtand* 
jng this diverfit^ of prafliee, there are certainly proper bounda- 
ries, within which this emphaais muft be reftrained, in order to 
make it meet the approbation of found judgment and correct 
tafte. It will doubtlcfa have different degrees of exertion, ac- 
cording to the greater or lefa degrees of importance of the 
words upon which it operates \ and there may he very' properly 
fome varietj in the ufc of it : but its application is not arbitral 
ry, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falta on words in different parts of the fame 
fentence, fo it is frequently required to be continued with a little 
variation, on two, and fometimes more words together. The 
following fentencea exemplify both the parts of this position : 
" If you feek to make one rich, ftudy not to incrtafi Insjlores, 
but to diminiib bij desires." The Mexican figures, or picture 
writing, reprefent things not •uiardi : they exhibit images to the 
*re, not ideas to the understanding." 

* By modulation Is meant that pleaning variety nf mice, which 
is perceived in uttering a sentence, and which, in ils nature, ia 
pirrfrctly distinct from emphasis, and the tones of amotion and 

[lassion The young reader should be careful to render his mndu- 
stion correct and easy ; and, for ihia purpose, should form It 
upon the model of the most Judicious and acouCkle shakers. 



INTRODUCTIOIf* a. 

Some fentences are fo full and comprehenfivey that almoft eve- 
ry WGNrd is emphatical : as, <*Ye hills and dales* ye rivers^ woods, 
and plmns !" or, as that pathetic expoftulation in the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, « Why will ye die !" 

Emphasis, besides it other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity* Though the quantity of our fyllables is fixed, in words 
feparately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when thefe words are 
arranged in fentences ; the long being changed into fhort, the 
short into long, according to the importance of the word with 
regard to meaning. Emphasis alfo, in particular cafes, alters 
the feat of the accent. This isdemonftrable from the following 
examples. ** He shall i;icreafe, but I fhall i/rcreafe." '^ There 
Is a difference between giving and ybrgiving." ** In this fpecies 
of composition, fiatuihiUty is much more essential than proAZ" 
bility." In these examples, the emphasis requires the accent to 
be placed on fyllables, to which it does not commonly belong* 

In order to acquire the proper management <^ the emphafis, 
the great rule to be given, is, that the re^r ftudy to attain a jufl 
conception of the force and fpirit of the fcntiments which he is 
to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is 
ia conftant exercise of good fenfe and attention. It is far trom 
bemg an inoudderable attainment. It is one of the moft dc- 
dsive trials, w a true and julfc tafte ; and mufl arise from feel- 
ing dellcatiiijr ourfelves, and from judging accurately of what 
18 fitteft to.ltrike the feelings of others. 

There is bne error, againfl which it is particularly proper to 
cautioo the learner ; namely, that of multiplying emphatical 
words too much, and using tlic emphasis indiscriminately. It is 
only by a prudent referve and cUftinction in the ufe of them, that 
we can give them any weight. If they recur too often ; if a 
reader attempts to render every thing he cxprefTes of high im- 
portance^ by a multitude of ftrong emphafes, we foon learn to 
pay little regard to them. To crowd every fentence with em- 
phatical w<m6, is like crowding all thej>ages of a book with 
Italic characters ; which, as to the effect, is juft the fame as to 
use no fucb distinctions at alL 

^ ^ SECTION VI. 

Toms are different both from emphasis and paufes ; confiflin 
in the notes or variations of found which we employ, in the e: 

ESon of our fentiments. Emphafis affects particular won 
phrafes, with a degree of tone or inflection of voice ; b 
'tms^ pccidiariy fo cabled* affect fentences, paragraphs, a 
^ JhMiBtimes even the whole c^ a difomrfe. 
''^:Vo IhoW'tlie ufe and neceffity of rones, we need only obfer 
-^^t ^ muqtdy in communicating its ideas, is in a conftant ft 
•HM^vity^ emotion, or agitation, from the different effects wh 
|p|jifclis|hudttcc m the fpeaker. Now the end of fuch o 
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Riunication beii^i not merely to lay open the ideui but alfo the 
different feelinga which they excite :n him who utters them, there 
must be other figns thao words, to manifeft thofe feelings ; as 
words uttered in a monotonous manner can reprefent only a 
fimilar ftate of mind, perfectly free from all activity and emotion. 
As the communication of tbefe internal feelings was of mucb 
more confequence in our focial intercourfc, than the mere con- 
veyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in that con- 
veyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion to man j 
but imprefTed it himself upon our nature, in the fame manner a> 
he has done with regard to the reft of the animal world ; all of 
which exprefs their various feelings, by varioustones Ours, in- 
deed, from the fuperior rank that we hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an exr-. 
ertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which hag not its 
peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by whichit istobeexprefledAi^ 
and which is fuited exactly to the degree of internal feeling. It 
is chiefly in the proper ufe of thefe tones, that the life, f[»rit, 
beauty, and harmony of delivery confilt. 

The limits of this Introduction do not admit of examples, to 
illuftrate the variety of tones belonging to the different paffions 
and emotions. We fhall, however, felect one, which is extracted 
from the beautiful lamentation of David over Saul snd Jonathan^ 
and which will, in fomc degree, elucidate what has be;n laid on 
this fubject. " The beauty of Ifrael is slain upon thy high 

K laces ; how are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; pub- 
(h it not in the ftreets of Askelon ; lest the daughter of the 
PhiliftineE rej<»ce ; left the daughters of the undrcumdfcd tri- 
umph. Ye motmtains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain 
upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the Ihield of the 
mighty was vilely cafl away ; the fhieU of Saul, as though he had 
not been anointcfL with oil." The firft of thefe divifions ex- 
prefles forrow and lamentation : therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a fpirit^d command, and (hould be pronounced 
much higher. Tlie other fentence, in wluch he makes a pathetic 
addrefsto the mountains where his friends had been slain, muft 
be expressed in a note quite different from the two former , not 
To low as the firft, nor «o high as the fecond, in a manly, firmt 
and yet plaintive tone. 

The correft and natural language oF the emotions is not b 
difRcult to be attained, as raoft readers feem to imagine. If we 
entef into the fpirit of the author's fentiments, as welt as into the 
^King of his words, wc shall not bil to deliver the words Ifa ' 

. ,^imfopeT]j varied tones. For there are few people^ who tpak 
■jSiiglifli without a provincial note, that have not an accurate ufe 
lOf tones, when they utter their feotiments in eameft difcoutfc. j 
And the reafon that they have not the tame ufe of them, in read- "* 
iog aloud the featimentg of others, ma^ be traced to the very 
defcAive and erroneous method, in which the art c^ reaiUng is. , 

. taug&tf whereby M the rarioust natunl ofrcHnt toon of - 
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fpeechy are fuppreffed ; and a few artificial^ unmeaning reading 
notes, are fubftituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone 
and language of emotions, we muft be underilood to do it with 
proper limitation. Moderation is neceiTary in this point, as it is 
in other things. For when reading becomes ftrictly imitative, it 
afiumes a theatrical manner, and muft be highly improper, as 
well as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsiftent 
with that delicacy and modeily, which are indifpenfable on fuch 
occafions. The fpeaker who delivers his own emotions muft be 
fuppofed to be more vivid and animated, than would be proper 
in the perfon who relates them at fecond hand. 

We fliall conclude this fection with the following rule, for the 
tones that indicate the paflions and emotions. " In reading, let 
all your tones of expression be borrowed from thofe of common 
/peech, but, in fome degree, more faintly characterifcd. Let 
thofe tones which fignity any difagreeable passion of the mind, 
be ftill more faint than thofe which indicate agreeable emotions ; 
and, on all occafions, preserve yourfelves from being fo far affect- 
ed with the subject, as to be able to proceed through it, \inth 
that eafy and mafterly manner, which has its good effect in 
this, as well as in every other art." 

SECTION VII. 

Pauses, 
Pauses or refts, in fpeaking or reading, are a total cessation 
of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cafes, a meafur- 
able fpace of time. Paufes are equally necessary to the fpeaker, 
and the hearer. To the fpeaker, that he may take breath, with- 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
by thefe temporary refts, relieve the organs of fpeech, whic!\ 
otherwife would be foon tired by continued action : to the 
hearer, that the ear alfo may be relieved from the fatigue, which 
it would otherwife endure from a continuity of found ; and that 
the anderftanding may have fufHcient time to mark the diftinc- 
lion of fentences, and their feveral members. 

There are two kind of paufes : firft, emphatical paufes ; and 

next, fuch as mark the diftinctions of fenfe. An emphatical 

paufe is generally made after fomcthing has been faid of peculiai 

moment, and on which we delire to fix the hearer's attention. 

Sometimes, Before fuch a thing is faid, we usher it in with a 

paufe of this nature. Such paufes have the fame effect as a 

ftrong emphasis ; and are fubje<5t to the fame rules ; efpecially 

to the caution, of not repeating them too frequently. For as 

they excite uncommon attention, and of courfe raise expectation, 

if the importance of the matter be not fully anfwerable to fuch 

expectation, they occasion difappointment and difjruft. 

fc But the moft frequent and the principal ufc of paufes, is to 

's^mark the divisions of the fenfe, and at the fame time to allow the 

.%ader to dr*»vir his breath 5 and the proper and delicate aJjuft- 

/i B 
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ment of fucb pauiei ii one of the moft nice and difficult articks 
of delivery. In alt reading) the maoagemeiit of the breath re- 
quires a good deal of care, lo aanot to oblige us todivide words 

from one other, which have fo intimate a connection, that they 
ought to be pronounced with the fame breath, and without the 
lealt reparation. M,iny a sentence is miferably mangled, and the 
force of the emphasis totally loft, by diviliooB being made in the 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is reading, 
Jhould be very careful to providea fullfuppl^ of breath for what 
he is to utter. It is a great miftake to imagine, that the breath 
muft be drawn only at the end of a period, when the voice is al- 
lowed to fall. It may eaiily be gathered at the intervalg of the 
period, when the voice is fufpended only for a moment ; and, by ' 
this management, one may alwaj-s have a fufiicient ftock for car- 
rying on tlie longelt sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Paufes in reading must generally be formed upon the manner 
in which we utter ourfclves in ordinary, fenfible converfation ; 
and not upon the fiiff artificial manner, which ia acquired from 
reading books according to the common punctuation. It will 
by no means be fufiicient to attend to the points ufed in print- 
ing ; for thefe are far from marking all the paufes, which ought 
^o be made in reading. A mechanical attention to thefe refting 
places, has perhaps been one caufe of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a fimilar tone at every (top, and a unifbrm cadence at 
every period. The primary ufe of points, is to aflift the reader 
in difceming the grammatical conftruction ; and it is only as a 
fecondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On this 
head, the following direflion may be of ufe ; " Though in read- 
ing, great attention lliould be paid to the (tops, yet a greater 
Jhould be given to the fenfe j and their correfpondent times oc- 
caRonaliy lengthened beyond what is ufual in common fpeech." 
To render paufes pleafing and exprtffive, they muft not only 
be made in the right place, but alfo accompanied with a proper 
tone of voice, by which the nature of thefe paufes is intimated ; 
much more than by the length of them, which can feldom be 
exactly meafured. Sometimes it is only a slight and simple 
(ufpenaion of voice that is proper ; Ibmetimes a degree of ca- 
dence in the voice is required ; and fometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence which denote the fentencc to be finiihed. In all 
thefe cafes, we are to regulate ourfelves by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches ub lo fpeak, when engaged in 
real and earneft difcourfe with others. The following fentencc 
exemplifies the Jufpending and the closing paufes : " Hope, the 
balm of life, fooths us under every misfortune." The firft and 
fecond paufes are accompanied by an inflection of voice, that 
gives the hearer an expectation of fomething further to complete 
the fenfe : the intiection attending the third paufc Cgnifies that 
tbe fenfe is completed. 
The preceding example is an \\\uftrat\on oS ttie M^jeaiTO^ 
pau/e, in its Gmph flatc ; the foUowing ineUau csiaato ^Soi. 
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DILIGENCE^ induftrj, and proper improvement oi 
tinae, are material duties of the foimg. 

The acquifition of knowledge is one of the moft hon- 
ourable occupations of youth. 

"Whatever ufeful or engaging endowments we pofTefs, 
virtue is requifite^ in order to their (hining with proper 
luftre. 

Virtuous jrouth gradually brings forward accomplifhed 
and flourifhing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the bafis of every virtue. 

X)ifappointments and diftrefsare often bleilings in difguife. 

Change and alteration form the very efTence of the world. 

True l);ippinefs is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp add noife. r- 

In order to acquire a capacity for happinefs, it muft be 
our fijil ftudy to redtif^ inward difotders. 

l^batever purifi^y t^mfies alfo th? htart. 
'',.From't)ur eagemefs to grafp, we ftrangle and deflroy 
pleafure. 

NOTE,^ 

.In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences in a 
at variety of construction, and in all the diversity of punctuation. 
well practised upon, he presumes tl»ey will f j11,v prepare the 
young reader for the various pauses, inflections, and modulations 
©f voice, which the succeeding pieces Tec\v\lve. T\v« ^.v\\.V\«t'^ 
•■ English Exercises," under the head of Pvme\na.\Arvw, v;'\^ ^aSv««\ 
€ke learner additional scope for im]3roving V\fW!a^VL Vft. x«i^.^v\\^ *k« 
and p4ragTapli 8 variously coustrucVed, 
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A temperate fpirit, and moderate expectations, are ex> 
cellent fafeguards of the iniiul, in this uncertain and chang- 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and pu- 
rity of principle, that can fiand the tell of near approach 
and &Ti& examination. 

The value of any polTefnon is to be chiefly enimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greateft 
need. 

No perfon who has once yielded up the government of 
his mind, and given loofe rein to his defires and palHons, 
can tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind h always moll likely to be attained) 
when the bullness of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and ferious retreat- 
He who would aA lilce a wife man, and build hii houle 
on the rock, and not on the fand, fliould contemplate hu- 
man life, not only in the funlhtnci but in the shade. 
., Let ufefulnefs and beneficence, not orientation and vanU 
tf, direct the train of your purfuits. 

To maintain a fteady and unbroken mind, amidfl all the 
Ihocks of the world, marks a great and noble fpirit. 

Patience, by preferving compofure within, refifts^be im- 
preOion which trouble makes from without. 

Companionate affefiions, even when they draw tears 
from our eyes for human mifery, convey fatisfaftion to the 
heart. 

They who hare nothing to give, can often afford relief 
to others, by imparting 'frhat they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of.what is really 
good or evil, Ihoutd coriefi anxiety abbut worldly fuccefs. 

The veil which covers from our fight the events of fuc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The Ijeft preparation for all the oEcertainties of futurity, 
confiUs iaa^w.ell ordered mind, a good confcicnce, and a 
cheerful fnMil^OQ to the will of Heaven. 

SECTION n. 
The chief misfortunes that befal us in life can be traced 
to fome vices or follies which we have committed 

Were we to furvey the chambers of ficknefs and diftrefs, 
tre Oioald often Rnd them peopled with the victimsof in- 
temperance and Jeafualityi and with the ttiidwTi oS Vvl-lWh 
iadoJcace an4 floth. 
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To be \9\Ct in our oiwn eyes, to be wife in the opinion 
of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, 
are three things so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his higheft earthly glory, is but a reed floating 
on the stream of time, and forced to follow every new di- 
rection of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions of the bad, 
frudrate the effect of every advantage which the world con- 
fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, pov- 
erty, and sicknefs, are light in comparison of those inward 
diftreffes of mind, occasioned by folly, by paflion, and by 
guilt. 

No (lation is so high, no power so great, no charaflcr so 
unblemished, as to exempt men from tlie attacks of raOinefs, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious inftrudlion derives its efficacy, not 
so much from what men are taught to know, as from what 
they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high obje<fls of religion, no heart 
to admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has 
reafbn to diftruft the truth and delicacy of his fenfibility. 

When, upon rational and fober inquiry, we have cftab- 
lished our principles, let us not fuffer them to be shaken by 
the feoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the (keptical. 

When we obferve any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with difrefpect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indica- 
tion of a perverted underftanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding; to temptation, 
tends to debafe the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride and vanity, have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as igno- 
rance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opin- 
ions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present ftate is, reafon and religion pro- 
nounce, that generally, if not always, there is more hap- 
^linefs than mUery, more pleafure than pain, in the condi- 
tion of man. 

Society, when formed, requires diftinctions of property, 
.diverfity of conditions, fubordination of ranks, and a mul- 
Ifpiicitf of occupztionut in order to adN^\ic^ ^^^ ^^sxnsxA 
good. 

C 




That tlie temper, the rentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, ihe ■nholc conduft and character (rf men, are In- 
fluenced by the example and difpofition of the perfons wiih 
whom they aflbciate, h a refleflion, which has long finee 
palTed into a proverb, and been ranked amonj; the Handing 
maxims of human wifdom, in^U ages of the woild. 

SECTION nr. 

Thi defire of improvement difcovers a liberal mind ; 
and is conneded with many accomplifhmencsi and many 

Innocence confers eafe and freedom on^e mind } and 
Icav-is it open to every pleafing fenfation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relilh high with the tem- 
perate : in themidll of his Audied refinements, the volup- 
tuary languilhes. 

Gentlenefs correAs whatever is offenfive in onr manners ; 
and, by a conflant train of humane attentions, Aodies to 
alleviate the burden of common mifery. 

That gentlenefs which is the charafierillic of a good man, 
has. like every other virtue, its feat in the heart : and, let 
me add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can 
rsnder even external manners truly pleaii^;^. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous ofifOtjjbU must be 
habitually aAive : noc breaking forth oct)|^nally with a 
tranfient lullre, like the blaze of ■ comeT) but regular 
in its returns, like the light of day : not lite the aromatic 
gale, which sometimes feafts the fenfe ; but like the ordi- 
nary breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happinefs of every man depends more upon the (late 
of his own mind, than upon any one extern^ circumAance ; 
nay, more than upon all external things pq^ together. 

In no Aation, in no period, let us think ourfclves fecure 
from the dangers which fpring from nur paffions. Every 
age and every Aation they befet ; from youth to gray hairs, 
and from the peafant to the prince. 

Riches and pleafures are the chief tempUtions to crimi- 
nal deeds. Yet thofe riches, when obtained, may very pos- 
fibly overwhelm us with unforefeen mlferies. Thofe pleas- 
ures may cut fhort our health and life' 

He who is accuftomed to turn afide irom the world, 

and commuae with himfelf In retirement, will, sometime! 

ac lead, bear the truths which the tnuVuwde 4a ftox. t.<M 

ilia. A mote found intlruftet wiW Ki V« -tww. «i4 
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awaken within the heart thofe htent fuggeftions, which the 
world had overpowered and rupprtifed. 

Aroufenient often becomes the bufmefs, inflead of the re- 
laxation, cf young pcrfons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity, to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wiftics ; and regrci, in the 
lad hour, his ufelefs intentions and barren zeal 

The fpirit of true religion breathes mlldnefs and afFabil- 
xiy. It gives a native, unaffected eafe to the behaviour. It 
is social, kind,»and cheerful : far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal su perdition, which clouds the brow, iharpens 
the temper, deje^s the spirit, and teaches men to fit them- 
felves for another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal no]^e of the fecrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
his interefls. Fi»rsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always profperous, would be giddy and infolent ; 
always afili^ed» would be fullen or defpondent. Hopes 
and fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, fo blended in his 
life, as both to give room for worldly purfuits, and to recall^ 
from time to timify the admonitions of confcience. 

^ SECTION IV. 

Tim B onc^aft never returns : the moment which is loft, 
is loft forever. Jt 

There is nothing on earth fo ftable, as to afTure us of ^** 
difturbed reft ; nor so powerful, as to afford us conftant 
protection. 

The houfe of feafting too often becomes an avenue to 
the houfe of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the in- 
terval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper efti- 
xnate of human life ; without either loading it with imag- 
inary evils, or expedling from it greater advantages than it 
is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt paffions, there is a strong and in- 
timate connection. When any one of them is adopted into 
our family, it feldom quits until it has fathered upon 
US all its kindred. 

Charity, like the fun, brightens every object on which it 

incsj ; a fenforious difpofition cafls every chara<5ler into 
,^0xe, darked /hade it will bear. 
y^fMAuymen mi/Jake the love, for t\\e ^^t^cXac^ c& Nvtvafc\ 
md are not lb much good men, as t\it hi^ud^ ot ^Q^5xtf» 
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Genuioe virtue hai a ];inguiig« that fpealcs to ever; heart 
throughout the wo^lrf. It is a language which it under- 
flood hf all. Ii> TTctv region, ev^y climate, the homage 
paid 10 it is tbcTarae. Id no one fentiment were ever man- 
kind more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our fecurity are frequently deceitful. 

When our iky teems mod fettled and ferene, in fome un* 
obf<:rved quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the 
tempeH ferments, and prepares to discharge itfelf on our 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the caflle 
built on a rock, which defies the attacks of furrounding 
waters : the m»n of a feeble and timorous fpirit, to a hut 
placed on the Ibore] which every wind fliakes, and every 
wave overflows, 

Nothiiig is fo inconfident with felf-poffelCon as violent 
anger. It overpowers reafon } confounds our ideas j dif- 
torts the appearance, and bUckens the colour of every ob- 
ject. By the ftorms which it raises within, and by the mif- 
chi^fi which It occafions without, it generally brings on the 
p^llianate and revengeful man,, greater mifery than he can 
bring on the objei3 of his rcfentment. 

The prilace of virtue has, in all ages, been reprefented as 
placed on the fumnilc of a bill ; in thj afcent of which, 
labour is requifite, and difficuhits are to be furmounted ; 
^nd where a conduflor is needed, to dired our way, and 
10 aid our fteps. 

In judging of others, let us always tliink the bed, and 
employ the fpirit of chanty and. candour. But in judging 
(jf ourfelvts, we ought to be e!:act and fevere. 

Let him, who defires to fee others happy, make haAe to 
,:^ive while bis gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, thjt 
every moment of delay takes away fomething from the 
value of his benefaiflion. And let him who propofes his own 
hjppinefs reflefl, that while he formt his purpofe, the day 
lolts on, and '♦ the night cometh, when no man can work." 

To feiifual perfon;, hardly any thing is what it appears 
to be 1 anJ what flutters molt, is always fartheil from re. 
:Llity. There are voices which fmg around them ; but 
whofe Itrains allure to ruin. There is a banquet fpread, 
where poifon is in every dilh. There is a couch which to- 
rhcs ihem to rcpoit ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 
If we would judge whether aman » rcaL\\^t4^?i,'A\4 
■»« foJelx Co his hoaki and lands, lo bu f.r^\^vfp. »6.4>»> 
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retinue we are to look. Unle(k we could (tt farther, and 
difcem what J07, or what bittemefsy his heart feelSf we 
can pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perufed it with 
pleafure and pro6t. It ihows, fir ft, that true devotion is 
rational and well founded ; next, that it is of the highed 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue ; 
and, laftly, that it is lAoft conducive to our happiaefs. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a life ufefully and virtuously employed ; to 
trace our own progrefs in eziftence, by fuch tokens as ex* 
cite neither fhame nor forrow. It ouglit therefore to be 
the care of thofe who wifh to pafs the last hours with comfort^ 
to lay up fuch a treafure of pleadng ideas, as (hall fupporc 
the expenfes of that time, which is to depend wholly upon 
the fund already acquired. 

SECTION V. 

What avails the (how of external liberty, to one who 
bas loft the government of himfelf ? 

He that cannot live well to day, (fays Martial,) will be 
lefs qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we efteem that man profperous, who is raifed to a 
fituation which flatters his paifions, but which corrupts his 
principles,diforders his temper, and finally oversets his virtue? 

What roifery does the vicious man fecretly endure !— 
Adverfity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in 
comparifon with thofe of guilt ! 

When we have no pleafure in goodnefs, we may with 
certainty conclude the reafon to be, that our pleafure is all 
derived from^ an oppofite quarter. 

How ftrangely are the opinions of men altered, by a 
change in their condition ! 

How many have had reafon to be thankful, for being 
difappointed in defigns which they earneftly purfucd, but 
which, if fuccefsfully accomplished, they have afterwards 
leen would have occafioned their ruin ! 

What are the adlions which afford in the remembrance a ' 
rational (atisfa^ion \ Are they the purfuits of fenfual pleaf- 
ure, the riots of jollity, or the difplays of (how and vanity I 
. -No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you 
r J^ecoUect wid most pleasure, arc nox. iVic \wMi^^Tk\'> ^^^vb* 
Pn9h ^ bonoarMe parts of your v^f\^^^« 
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The prefent employment of time flioul J frequently be an 
obj-td of thought. About what are we now bufied i What 
is the ultim-^tefcope of our prefent purluits and cares? Can 
we judify them to ourfelves { Are they likely to produce 
any thing that will furvive the moment, and brinj; Cbrtfa 
fume fruit for futurity i 

Is it not Itrange (fays an ingenious writer,} that fomc 
pcrfons (hould be lo delicate as not to bear a difagreeable 
pifture in tbe houfe, and yet, by their behaviour, force 
every face they fee about them, to wear the gloom of aa- 
eafinefs and difcontent ? 

If we are now in health, peace and fafcCy ) without anj 
particular or nneommon evils to afflict our condition ; whai 
more can we reafonably look for in this rain and uncertain 
world ^ How little can the greateft profperity add to fuch a 
ftate } Will any future fuuation ever make us happy, if now 
with To few caufes of grief, we imagine ourfelves miferablei 
Tbe evil lies in the ftate of our mind, not in our conditioE 
of fortune ; and by no alteration of circumlUnces is likelj 
to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleafures, and of riciouc 
companions, is allowed to amufe young peifons, to engrofi 
their time, and to flir up their paflion^ ; the day of ruin,— 
let them take heed, and beware '. — the xlay of irrecoverabli 
ruin begins to draw nigh. Fortune is fquandered ; health 
is broken ; friends are offended, aS'rontid, eftranged ; aged 
parents, perhaps, fent afflicted and mourning to the dull. 
. On whom does time bang fo heavily, as on the slothfa 
and lazy ? To whom are the hours fo lingering \ Who an 
fo often devoured with fpleen, and obliged to Sf to ever] 
expedient, which can help them to p;et rid of themfolves : 
Inftead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a fret 
iul reftlelTnefs of mind ; gives rife to cravings which art 
never fatisHed i nourifbes a fickly, effeminate delicacy, whicl 
fours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. 

We have fesn the husbandman fcattering his feed upor 
the furrowed ground I Itfpvingsup, is gathtred into hi j 
barns, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty — Thu! 
the man who didnbutes bis fortune with generofity anc 
prudence, is amply repaid by the eriuvaAe ot t\io& ■«Viwk 
^e obliges, by the apprgbitUOQ oi Ua Q'kh.Huo&i %tAA 
«6c £4 VQur of JfJciiFen. 
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Temperance, b^ fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness : intemperance^ by enervating them, ends gener- 
ally in mifery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illuftrious f 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is inf^mousy 
though in a prince ^ and virtue honourable, though in a 
peafant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things appears (to 
ufe the (imlle of Longinus) like the fun in his evening de- 
clination : he remits his fplendour, but retains his magni- 
tude ; and pleafes more, though he dazzles lefs. 

If envious people were to ask themfelves, whether thejr 
vrould exchange their entire fituations with the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, pafllons, notions, as well as their 
perfons, fortunes, and dignities) — I prefume the felf-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them 
prefer their own condition. 

We have obliged fome peribns: very well ! what 
would we have more ? Is not the confcioufnefs of doing 
good, a fufficient reward ? 

.Do not hurt yourfeives or others, by the purfuit of pleaf- 
tire. Confult your whole nature. Cunfider yourfeives not 
only as fenfitive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, 
but foetal ; not only as focial, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? Show thyfeif active and induftrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? Show thy- 
feif beneficent and charitable, condefcending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promifesno continuance of undillurbed profperity, (which 
indeed it were not faiutary for man always to enjoy,) yet 
if it mitigates the evils which necelTarily belong to our ilate, 
it may julUy be faid to give *'re(\ to them who labour and 
are heavy laden *' 

What a fmtling afpedt does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and fillers, of friends and relations, give to 
every furrounding obje^, and every returning day ! With 
what a luftre does it gild even the fmall habitation, where 
this placid intercourfe dwells ! where fuch fcenes of heart- 
felt fatisfadtion fucceed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profufion of beauty and 
ornament h pound forth on the face o{ Ti2A>aLtt. \ ^\vdX ^ 
magniBcent fpcdacle prefented to the N\tvj ol tcvocci \ ^V^ 

foppJr cmuivcd for his wanu I Wlaav ^Nw\t.\.i ^l ^^^^ 
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let before him, to gntify hit lenfei, to emplof his under- 
ftanding. to entertain bit imagioation, to cheer and gladden 
bit heart ! 

The hope of future happiaels is a perpetual Eonrce of con- 
folatioa to good men- UDdertrouble,icfoothBthcirminds ; 
amidft temptation, it fupports their virtue ; and, in their 
dying momentsi enablei them to fay, ■' O death ! where is 
th; uing i O grave 1 where it tby riAorj i" 

SECTION vir. 
AcESTLAUs, king of Sparta, being afked, " What things 
he thought moft proper for boys to learn," anfwered, 
" Thofe which they ought to praftife when they come to 
be men." A wifer than Agerilaui hat inculcated the fame 
fentimenc i *' Train up a child in the way he (hould go, and 
when he it old he will not depart from it." 

An Italian philofopher eiprefled in hit motto, that " tim e 
was his etlate." An cftate which wilt, indeed, produce 
nothing without cultivation ; but which will always abun- 
dantly repay the labours of induftry, and fatisfy tjie tnoft 
eitenfive defiret, if no part of it be fuffered to tie waftM^f 
negligence, to t>e overrun with noxious planta, or laid;iMft 
for (how, rather than use- 
When Ariliotle was aUced, " What a man could gain bf 
telling H falfehoo J," he replied, " Not to be credited when 
he fpeaks the troth." 

L' Eftraoge, in his Fables, tells ns that a number oT 
frolickfome boys were one day watch'mg frogs, at the fide 
- of a pond ; and that, at any of them put tlieir heads above 
the water, they pelted them down agwn with flones. One 
of the frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, mide 
this Uriking obfervatioo ; " Children, you do not confider, 
that though this may be fportto you, it it death to ut." 

Sully, the great Qatefman of France, alwuyt retained at 
his t;ible, in his moft profperout dayt, the fame frugality to 
which he had been accullomed in early life- He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for this fimplicity ; 
but he ufed to reply to them in the words of an ancient 
philotopher : " If the guefts are men of fenfe, there it fuf- 
ficient tor them : if they arc not, I can very well difpeofi 
with their company." 
Socrates, though primarily attentite W ibe eultnre of hit 
mind, w»s not negligent of his cxtCTnaL\ af$««|taxic«. W-n 
eJcaaliiua refulit^ from ihoK idcM oi orte^ps** ^t«atT, 
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which governed all his anions ; and the care ^hich he took 
\ of his health, from his defire to preferve his mind free and 
■ tranquil. 

Eminently pleadng and honourable was the friendfliip be- 
tween David and Jonathan. " I am diftre/Tcd for thee, mj 
brother Jonathan," faid the plaintive and furviving David ; 
" very pleafant had thou been to me : thy love for me was 
wonderful ; pafljng the lov^ of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carried about a mile and a half, to the camp ; and 
being faint with the lofs of blood, and probably parched 
with thirft through the heat of the weather, he called for 
drink. It was immediately brought to him : but as he was 
patting the veiTel to his mouth, a poor wounded foldier, who 
happened at that inftant to be carried by him, looked up to 
it with M'ifhful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney 
took the bottle from his mouth, and delivered it to the 
foldier, faying, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great, demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
takfl), by what right he infefted the feas ? *^£y the fame 
right»" replied he, ** that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But I am called a robber, bccaufe I have only one fma!l 
veiF'^ "^nd he is (lyled a conquercr, becaufe he commanda 
grcai. i.wCts and armies.'* We too often judge of men by 
the fplendour, and not by the merit of their adlions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable 
and good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to 
inflame him with a paflion for military glory, he ufed to • 
anfwer : ** That he more dedred the prcfcrvation of one 
fubject, than the deftrudlion of a thoufand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themfelves mifer- 

able, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, 

all the evils which they endure. They compare themfelves 

with none but ihofe whom they imagine to be more happy ; 

and complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole 

load of human for rows. Would they look with a more 

impartial eye on the world, they would fee themfelves fur- 

;.:. T^tinded with fufFerers ; and Bnd that they are only drink- 

V ift^jout of that mixed cup, which Providence has prepared 

. Jboir all.-—" I will reftore thy daughter again to life," faid 

f ' ifctf cafterjj fagc, to a prince who grieved Vmmodw^x^"^ ^ca 

' iiiJofs ofn beloved child, *» provided l\iOW ^xX 2^^^ ^.^ ^"^^ 

JUirf oa ber tomb, tic names of thrct v«\foii"i ^Vsi \«n^ 
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never mourned " The prince made inquirf after facb 
persons ; but found the inquiry in vain, and was lileat. 

SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over his own fpirit, is like a city 
that is brohen down, and without walls. 

A foft anfwer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words 
ftir up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a ftalled 
ex, and hatred therewith. ' 

Pride goeth before dellrufiiont and a haughty fpirit be- 
fore a fall. * 

Hear ccunful, and receive tuDruSioni th.tt ddnMHtayefl 
be truly wise. fi'~ 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but lift kiCes of as 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than fecret love. 
Seed thou a man wife in his own conceit \ There is more 
hope of a fo(>l than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is 1>et.ter than the mighty \ and 
. he that luleth his fpirit, than he that taketb a Aiiy. 

He that hath piry on the poor, lendeih to thf T.'"-' 
i_ lliat which he hath given, will he pa j " ... i , . 

If^hine enemy be hungry, give him hf-..-..'. ; ^ .:ii 

if he be thirlly, give him water to drink. 

He that |.1anted the ear, fiiall he not i.i, ■ ' '■'. l.Ha' 
farmed the eyei Ihall he not fee ? 
/^ 1 have been young, and now I am old ; yci. :>ave i never 
:^^feen the righteous fotfaken, nor his feed begging bread. 
It is belter to be a door-keeper in the houfe of the Lord, 
than to dwell in the tents nf wickedness. 

I have fecn the wicked in great power ( and fpreading 
Ji'imfelf like a green bay tree. Yet he palfed away: I 
,* fought him, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findcth wifdnm. Length of days 
is in her light hand; and in her left hand, riches and 
honour. Her ways are ways of pteafantnefsi and all her 
paths are peace. 

How good and how picafant it is for brethren to dwell 

together in unity! It is like precious ointment : Like the 

dew of Hermon,. and the dew that descended upon' the 

mount Ains ofZioti. 

The -Jaggiirii will not ploagh by teafoii o^ x\it t<i\.i', V.^ 

JiaU f here fore bejfAa biirTeft, and bj<e TW)\b\tt^^ ^., 
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I \!7ent by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of underftanding : and lo ! it was all grown 
over with thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and the 
ftone wall was broken down. Then I faw, and coniidered 
it well : I looked upon it, and received indrudlio/i. 

Honourable /age is not that which flandeih in length of 
time ; nor that which is meafured by number of years .*-* 
But wifdom is the gray hair to man ; and an unfpotted h'fe 
is old age. 

Solomon, my fon, know thou the God of thy fathers ; 
and ferve him with a perfed heart, and with a willing 
mind. If thou feek him, he will be found of thee ; but 
if thou forfake him, he will ca(l thee off forever. 

SECTION IX. 

That every day lias its pains and forrows is univcrfally 
experienced, and almod univerfally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially 
about us, we (hall find, that every day has likewife its 
pleafures and Ht-joys. 

We (hould cinuigitiments of charity towards all men. 
The Author of sHlHteouriihes much piety and virtue in 
hearts that are inBUwp.to us ; and beholds repentance 
ready to fpring up amoiifj many, whom we confider as 
reprobates. 

No one ought to condder himfelf as infigniBcant in the 
fight of his Creator. In our feveral Rations we are all fent 
forth to be labftirers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. 
Every manjHLhis work allotted, his talent committed to 
him ; by f^Blue improvement of which he may, in one 
itftf^oar othV ferve God^ promote virtue, and be ufeful in 
we^orld.^ 

The love of praife fliould be preferved under proper fub-, 
ordination to the principle of duty* In iifelf, it is a useful^ 
motive to adion ; but vhen allowed tq extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts the vctiuh charader, and produces guilt, 
difgrace, and mifery. To he entirely deditute of it, is a-de- 
fed. . To be governed bv it, is depravity. The proper ad- " 
juftment of the feveral principles of adion in human nature 
li 4 matter that deferves our higheft attention. For when 
kitj/one Q^ them becomes either ; 00 weak or too ftrong, it 
rifiSangers^jpffii our virtue and oui hapi^lueCs. 
-3^ dcHtes and paffions of a viciows m?LW, Vvvi vci^ cs^c.^ 

""icdan unlimited fwaf» trampU biia "vxtiiw >Jws« i«x 
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They make him feel that he is iubjeft to various, contra- 
diftoryi and imperioni mailers, who often pull him differ- 
ent ways. His foul is rendered the receptacle of many re - 
pugnant and jarring difpofitions ; and refembles fome bar- 
barous country, cani^'hed out into different principalitiec, 
which are continually waging war on one another. 

Difeafes, poverty, difappointment, and fiiame, are far 
from being, in every inllance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his own 
mifguided choice. Intemperance engenders difeaie, sloth 
produces poverty, pride creates difap point men ts, and dis- 
honefty expofes to ftiame. ITie nngoverned paflions of 
men betray them into a ihoufand follies ; their follies into 
crimes ; and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflet on the many dlftreffes which aboand 
in human life ; on the fcanty proportion of happinefs 
which any man is here allowed to enjoy j on the fmall 
difference which the diverfity of fortune makes on that 
fcanty proportion j it is furprifmg, that envy (bould ever 
have been a prevalent paflion among men, much more 
that it (hould have prevailed among Qirlftians. Where 
lb much is fuffered in common) titflk room is left for 
envy. There is more occafion for pitfiod fympathy, and 
tnclinutioA to afllfl'each other. 

At our Erfl felling out in life, when yet unacquainted 
with the world and its fnarei, when every pleafure enchants 
with its smile, and every objeft fhines with the glofs of 
novelty, let us beware of the feducing appearances which 
furround us ; and recoiled what others have fudfered 
from the power of headftrong defire. If we allow any 
paflion, even though ic be eftecmed inoocenti to acquire 
an abfdlute afcendant, our inward peace will be impaired. 
But if any, which has the taint of guilt, take early pofTefliDn 

_ of our mind, we may datei from uiat laoinent, the ruin of 

' our tranquillity. 

Every man has fome darling patlion, which generally 
aS'ords the 6rfi introdui^ion to vice, liu irregular grati- 
fications, into which it occafionally feduces him, appear un- 
der the form of venial weaknefles ; and are indulged I'a 
^: the beginning with fcrupuloufnefs and referve. But, by- 
longer praftice, thefe reftraiot* weaken, and the power of 

habic grows. One vice briugi in anqither to its aid. By 

a fort of natural affinity they coaiwCt vA coXw'mA ^]ii«Ia. 
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felves together ; till their roots come to be fpread vide 
and deep over all the fouL 

SECTION X. 

Whence arifes the xnifery of this prefent world ? It is 
not owing to our cloudy atmofpherey our changing Tea- 
fonsy and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility 
of our bodies, or to the unequal diftribution of the goods 
of fortune. Amidft all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, 
a fteadfaft, and enlightened mind, pofTeiTed of (Irong vir- 
tue, could enjoy itfelf in peace, and fmile at the impotent 
aiTaults of fortune and the elements. It is within ourfelves 
that mifery has fixed its feat. Our difordered hearts, our 
guilty paffions, our violent prejudices, and mifplaced de- 
fires, are the inftruments of the trouble which we endure. 
Thefe iharpen the darts which adverdty would otherwife 
point in vain againft us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
xnidft of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
thofe fcenes of fore diftrefs which are pafTing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes (Iruggling for a 
poor fubfiftence, to fupport the wife and children whom 
they love, and who look up to them with eager eyes for 
that bread which they can hardly procure ; multitudes 
groaning under ficknefs in defolate cottages, untended and 
unmoumed ; many, apparently in a better (ituation of life, 
pining away in fecret with concealed griefs ; families 
weeping over the beloved friends whom they have loft, or 
"* in all the bitternefs of anguifh, bidding thofe who are juft 
expiring the lad adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is 
evil. Familiarize not yourfelves with it, in the (lighted in- 
ftances, without fear. Liften with reverence to every rep- 
'rehension of confcience ; and preferve the mod quick and" 
accurate fendbility to right and wrong. If ever your 
moral impreflions begin to decay, and your natural abhor- 
• -rence of guilt to leflen, you have ground to dread that the 
rain of virtue is fad approaching. 

'-{/* By difappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
., .tiwis is tamed, and our minds are formed to fobriety and 
', 'Cdection. In the varieties of life, occafioned by the vi- 
■ mBStades of worid/y fortune, we arc mvxttd \.o\v2^\\.%\i^x^ 
' 4if tb4 acdrc aad the /iiffering wuics. Wov? m>iO^ Iv^v^^x 
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Change tf exitrnal Ceuditiou ii often adver/e to Firtui. 

In the days of Joram, king of Ifraeli flotirifhed the 
prophet Elilha His character wai fo eminent, and his 
fanie fo widel; fpread, that fienhadad, the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, fent to confult him, concerning the 
ilTue of a dibtemper which threatened hti life. The mef- 
senger employed od this occaiioo was Hazael, who appears 
to nave been one of the princes, or chief men of the 
Syrian court. Charged with rich gifts from the king, he 
prefenti himfelf before the prophet ; and accosts him io 
rerms of the highest respefl. Daring the conference 
which they held together, Elifha fixed his eyes stedfastly on 
the countenance of Hazael i and difcerning, hy a prophetic 
fpiiit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not con- 
tain himfelf from bursting into a flood of tears. When 
HaxaeU in furprifc, inquired into the cause of this 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of 
the crimes and barbarities, which he forcfaw that he would 
afterwards commit- The foul of Hazael abhorred, at this 
lime, the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorruptedj as yet, by 
ambitioti or greatnefs, his indignation rofe at being thought 
capable of the savage action*, which the prophet had 
mentioned ; and, with much warmth, he replies ; " But 
what ? is thy fervant a dog, that he Ihould do this great 
thing i'' Elifha makes no return, but to point out a re- 
markable change, which was to take place in his condi- 
tion : " The Lord hath fhown me, that thou fhalt be king 
over Syria." In courfe of time, all that had been pre- 
dicted came' to pafs. Hazael afcended the throne, and 
ambition took polTelEon of his heart. " He fmote the 
children of Israel iii all their coasts. He opprefFed them 
during all the days of kin^ Jehnahaa :" and, from what is 
left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to have 
proved, what the prophet foresaw hin to be, a man of 
violence, cruelty, and blood.' 

In this pafTage of history, an object is prefented, which 
deferves our ferious attention We behold a man who, in 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out farprife and honor ; who knew Co \iil\c ai \vi«\^At, »^ 

to believe it impofUble for him ever to be cowte^xiti vo. 

■ommitUDg them j tJwt ianie mail) bj » ctuftft,* ^ «,qu4\- 
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tton, and an unguarded (late of mind, transformed in all 
his fentiments ; and as he rofe in greatneis rifing alfn in 
guilt ; till at lad he completed that whole character of ini- 
quity, which he once detefted. rlair. 

SECTION III. 

Haman ; or^ the Misery of Pride, 

Ahasueras, who is suppofed to be the prince known 
•among the Greek hiftorians by the name of Artaxerxes, 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his 
race, to the Jewifh nation. He appears, from what is re- 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minifter. 
Raifed to greatnefs without merit, he employed his power 
folely for the gratification of his passions. As the honours 
which he pofTefTed were next to royal, his pride was every 
day fed with that fervile homage, which is peculiar to 
Afiatic courts ; and all the fervants of the king prod rated 
themfelves before him. In the niidd of this general adu- 
lation, one perfon only (looped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to be 
an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtuous indig- 
nation, despising that infolence of profperity whh which he 
faw him lifted up, " bowed not, nor did him reverence." 
On this appearance of difrefpect from Mordecai, Haman 
V was full of wrath : but he thought fcorn to lay handa 
on Mordecai alone." Perfonal revenge was not fufficienc 
to fatisfy him. So violent and black were his padions, that 
he refolved to exterminate the whole nation to which 
Mordecai belonged* Abusing, for his cruel purpofe, the 
favour of his credulous fovereign, he obtained a decree to 
be fent forth, that, again (1 a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Periian dominions (hould be put to the 
fword. Meanwhile, confident of fuccefs, and blind to ap- 
proaching ruin, he continued exulting in bis profperity. 
Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Efther 
the queen had prepared, ** he went forth that day joyful^ 
ftnd with a glad heart." But behold how flight an inci- 
dent was fufficient to poifon his joy 1 As he went forth, he 
>. ikw Mordecai m the king's gate; ^T\d o\i^w^^^ >^*xV^ 
[JUll refufed to do him homage : *' H^ ftood tv"^X "^^^ "wss 
: wtif moved for him ;" althougli li^ vjtW Yut^ \^^ ^^ 
MdaUe dcfjgns, which Haman was ipxe^vaVv^^^^ ^^ 
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One private tnapt who defpHed hi) greatnefsi and dif- 
daioed fubmiflioil^ «hik a whole kingdom trembled before 
him ; one fpiriti which the ucmolt IlreCch of his power 
could neither fubdue nor humble, blaCled his triumphs 
His whole soul was Ihalcea with a dorm of paJBon. 
Wrath, pride, and defire of revenge, rofe inio fury. With 
difficaky he retrained himfelf in public ; but as foon as 
he came to his own houfci he was forced to difclofe the 
agony of his miad. He gathered togetlier his friends and 
family, with Zerefli his \ufe. " He told them of the glory 
of his riches, and th# nMltitude of bis children, and of all 
the things wherein th'e king had promoted him j and how 
he had advanced him above the princes and fervants of 
the ting." He faid, moreover, " Yea, Eflher ihe queen fuf- 
fered no man to come in with the kingt to the banquet 
that {he bad prepared, but myfelf ; and to>morrow alfo 
am I invited to her with the king." After all this pre- 
simble, what is the conclusion } " Yet all this availeth me 
nothing, fo long as 1 fee Mordecai the Jew fitting at the 
king's Mte." 

Thelequel of Haman's hillory I fliall not now pnrTue. 
It might afford matter for much inilruction, by the con- 
fpicQous juftice of God in his fall and punifhment. But 
contemplating only the rmgnlar lituation, in which the ez- 
preflions JuH quoted prefent him, and the violent agita- 
tion of hia mind which they difplay, the following reflec- 
tions naturally arife : How miferable is vice, when one 
gitilty pafliQa creates fo much torment I how unavailing 
IS profperity, when, in the height of it, a single ditappoini- 
ment can dellro]^ the reliOi of all its pleafures ; how weak 
is human nature, which, in the 'abfcnce of real, is thus 
prone to form to Itfelf imaginary woes I blaik. 

SECTION IV. 
La^ Jaiu Grey. 
Tills excellent perfonage-was defcended from the royal 
line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the re- 
formation ; and her wifdom aifd virtne rendered her a 
Stimng eratople to her fez. But it was her lot to continue 
only a fhotc period on this ftagc of btwg \ ioT,TO «».t\f 
J^fe, /be fell a iacrificc to the wild ambVtwn nt xkit i>:Jtt dt 
"onbuniberland ; who promoted atnaniage \>tX.'»iMa'^ 
adbisfoo, lor-i «^iiUford Dttd^ \ vaA laifc^V*^'" 
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throne of England, in oppofition to the fights of Mary 
and Elizabeth. At the time of their marriage, fhe was 
only about eighteen years of age, and h^r husband was alio 
very young : a feafon oi life very unequal to oppofe the 
interefted views of artful and afpiring men ; who, inflead 
of expofing them to danger, fhould have been the protec* 
tors of tbeir innocence and youth. 

This extraordinary young perlbn, besides the folid en- 
dowments of piety and virtue, po^effed the mod engaging 
difpoQtion, the mod accompliOied parts ; and being of an 
equal age with king Edward VI. (he had received all her 
education with him, and feemed even to poffefs a greater 
fdciiity in acquiring every part of manly and claffical lit- 
erature. She had attained a -knowledge of the Roman 
and Greek languages, ^>as well as of feveral modern 
tongues ; had paiTed mod of her time in an application to 
kaming ; and expressed a great indifference for other 
occupations and amufements nfual with her fex and ftation* 
' Roger Afcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid her a vi(it, found her employed in reading PlatOy 
while the reft of the family were engaged in a party of 
hnniing in the park ; and upon his admiring the fmgulari- 
ty of her choice, (he told him, that (he ** received more 
pleafure from that author, than others could reap from 
all their fport and gaiety." Her heart, replete with this 
love of literature and ferious ftudies, and with tendernefs 
towards her husband, who was deferving of her a(Fection9 
bad never opened itfelf to the flattering allurements of 
ambition ; and the information of her advancement to 
the throne was by no means agreeable to her. She even 
refufed to accept the crown ; pleaded the preferable right 
of the two princesses ; expreded her dread of the confe- 
quences attending an enterprife fo dangerous, not to fay 
fo criminal ; and desired to remain in that private ftation 
in which (he was born. Overcome at laft with the en- 
treaties, rather than reafons, of her father and father-in- 
law, and, above all, of her hu(band, (he fubmitted to 
their will, and was prevailed on to relinquKh her own 
judgment. But her elevation was of very (hort continu- 
ance. The nation decl ired for queen Mary ; and the 
i iadfjr /aijc, after wearing the va\n p2Lg^^^tv\.t'^ cjH ?k ^it^-^xw 
■ dariog ten dajs^ returned to a pfw^XtYv^^^ niv^ t5vx\5^ 
.f^fire fuBsfHcdoQ than Ihc fell >w\xtii to^Avj h^^ xs^^'^ 

:Jftl iO bcTm 

StLt.-S 
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(^een Mary, who appears to have been incapable of 
tjencrofity or clemency, determined to remove every per— 
t'oa, from whom tlie leaft danger coutJ be appielieoded. 
Warning was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare 
for death ; a doom whicn fhe had eipefted, and which 
the innocence ;of her life, as well as the misfortunes to 
which flic haJ been cspofed, rendered no unwelcome news 
to her. The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender 
mercy to the prifoner's foul, induced her to fend prieds, 
who molelied her with perpetual difputation ; and even a 
reprieve of three days was granted her, in hopes that fbe 
would be perfuadcd, during that time, to pay, by a timely 
converfion tn popery, fome regard to her eternal welfare. 
Lady Jane had presence of mind, in thofe melancholy cir- 
cumstances, not only to defend har religion by folid argu- 
ments, but alfo to write a letter to her Aster, in the Greet 
language; in which, besides fending her a copy of the 
Scriptures in that tongue, Ihe exhorted her to maintain, in 
every fortune, a like lleady perfeverance. On the day of 
her execution, her husband, lord Guilford, defired permif- 
fion to fee her ; but flie refiifed her confent, and fent him 
word, that the tendernefg c€.their parting would overcome 
the fortitude of both ; and would too much unbend their 
minds from that cooflancy, which their approaching end 
required of them. ' Their feparation, (he faid, would be 
only for a moment ; and they would foon rejoin each other 
in a fcene, where their affections would be forever united ; 
and where death, difappointment, and misfortune, could no 
longer have acccfs to them, or difturb their eternal felicity. 
It had been intended to execuie the lady Jane and lord. 
Guilford together on the fame fcaffold, at Tower hill [ 
but the council, dreading the compaffion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed 
their orders, and gave directions that Ibe (liould be beh.ead- 
ed within the verge of the Tower. She faw her hufb^nd 
led to execution ; and having given him from the window 
fome token of her remembrance, ftie waited with tran- 
qnillity till her own appointed hcur Ihould bring her to a 
like fate. She even faw his headlefs body carried back in 
a cart ; and found herfelf more conGrmed by the reports, 
tvJiich ihe heard of the conftancy of hU end, than fhaken 
ir /i> Under and Juelanchofy a fpeOanXe. Sw '^o^iti Gia%«^ 
•oii/iable of the Tower, when he led bet lO ti.etii'twa, 6*, 
red her to bidow on him fome iixoA ptbxAy '*iV\«i'b\v< 
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;ht keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave 

I her table book, in which (he had juft written three 
lencesy on feeing her hufband's dead body ; one in 
:ek» another in Latin, a third in Englifh. The purport 
hem was, " that human juftice was againft his body, 

the Divine Mercy would be favourable to his foul ; 

that if her fault deferved punifbment, her youth, at 
b, and her imprudence, were worthy of excufe ; and 
: God and pofterity, (he trufted, would fhow her fa- 
r.'* On the fcaffold, (he made a fpeech to the by-ftand- 

in which the mildnefs of her difpodtion led her to take 
blame entirely on herfelf, without uttering one cornplaint 
ind the feverity with which (he had been treated. She 
, that her offence was, not that (he had laid lier hand 
n the ctown, but that (he had not rejected it with fuffi- 
t confiancy ; that (he had lefs erred through ambition 

II through reverence to her parents, whom (he had been 
;ht to re(pect and obey : that (he willingly received 
thy as the only fatisfaction which (he could now make 
lie injured date ; and though her infringement of the 
\ had been con drained, (he would (how, by her volun- 

fubmiflion to their fentence, that (he was defirous to 
le for that difobedience, into which too much filial pi- 
had betrayed her : that (he had jnftly deferved this 
ifhment for being made the inftrument, though the 
'illing in(lrument, of the ambition of others : and that 
(lory of her life, (he hoped, might at leaft be ufeful, 
»roving that innocence excufes not great mifdeeds, if 

tend any way to the deftrudlion of the common- ^ 

th. After uttering thcfe words, (lie caufed herfelf 

e difrobed by her women, and with a fleady, ferene 
itenance, fubmilted herfelf to the executioner. 

IfUMR* 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrul ; or^ the Vanity of Riches. 

s Ortogrul of Bafra was one day wandering along 
Ireets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchan- 
which the (hops opened to his view ; and obferving 
jpifferent occupations which bufied the multitude on 
r . fide, he was awakened from iVve xt^iv<:^^\V^ A 
mion, by a crowd that obQiru^ed Yu^ ^^L^'ai^'t- V^^ 
hhejresf and faw the chief \iz\eT, ^\\o,\iVi'vKv^ \^- 
irom the divan, was cntetiog V\\s ^i\«^. 
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Ortrogrul mingled with the attendants ; and beinj; fup- 
pofcd to have fome pelition for the vizier, wns permitted 
to enter. He furveyed the fpacioufnefs of the apartments, 
admired the walls hiinp with golden tapeftry, and the 
floors covered with filken carpets ; and defpiled the fimple 
neatnefs of his own little habitation. 

*' Surely," faid he to himfelf, " this palace ij the tea*. 
of happinefs ; where ple^fure fucceeds to pleafure. and dil- 
conteiit and forrow can have no ^dmillton. Whatever 
itiiture lias provided for the i flight of fenfe, is here fpread 
forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, 
which the mader of this palace has DOt oiitained ? The 
diflies of luiury cover his table ! the voice of harmonjr 
lulh him in his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java, and deeps upon the down of the cygnets 
of Ganges. He fpeaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he 
wifhes, and his wifh is gratified ; all, whom he fees, obey 
him, and all. whom he hears, flatter him. How different 
Oh Ortogrul, Is thy condition, who art doomed to the per* 
petnal torments of unfatisGed deFire ; and who has no 
amufement in thy power, that can withhold thee from thy 
own reflcfiions t They tell thee that thou art wife ; but 
what does wifdom avail with poverty ? None will flatter 
the poor ■, and the wife have very little power of flattering 
themfelves. That man is lurely the moft wretcned of 
the fons of wreiehednefs, who lives with his own faults 
and follies always before him ; and who has none to re&- 
oncile him to himfelf by praife and veneration. I have 
long fought contenti and bnve not found it j 1 will from 
this moment endeavour to be rich.'' 

Full of his new refolution, he fiiut himfelf in his eham-' 

ber for fix months, to deliberate how he ihould grow rich. 

He fometim«s propofeJ to offer himfelf as a coiinfcllor to 

one of the kings in India; and fnmelimes refolved to dig 

for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after 

fome hours palTed in violent fluctuation of opinion, Jleep 

infenfibly feiaed him in his chair. He dreamed that he 

was ranging a defert country, In fearch of fome one that 

might teach him to grow rich ; and as he Rood on the -.' 

top of a hill, fhaJed with cyprefs, in doubt whither to 

direct his Heps, his father appeared on a fudden landing 

before him. " Ortogrul," iavd the ci\i TniTv, "■' \ V'wnt 

^V perplexity ; U&en to thy "father ; tatii ftCmn t-jt ctv ** 

oppofite inouniain." Ortogrul Vootcd, *u4 tww * vi««! 
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tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thun- 
der, and fcattering its foam on the impending woods. 
" Now," faid his father, " behold the valley that lies be- 
tween the hills." Ortogrul looked, and efpicd a little well, 
out of which ilTued a fmall rivulet. '* Tell me now," faid 
his father, ** doll thou wiili for fudden affluence, that may- 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a flow 
and gradual increafe, refembling the rill gliding from the 
well i" " Let me be quickly rich," faid Ortogrul; "let 
the golden dream he quick and violent." " Look round 
thcc," faid his father, " once again " Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dufly ; 
but following tlie rivulet from the well, he traced it to a 
wide lake, which the fupply, slow and constant, kept al- 
ways full. He awoke, and determined to grow rich by 
filent profit, and pcrfevering induftry. 

Having (old his patrimony, he engaged in merchandife ; 
and in twenty years purchafed lands, on which he raifed 
a houfe, equal in fumptuoufnefs to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited all the miniflers of pleafure, expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afford. Leifure foon made him weary of himfelf, and he 
longed to be perfuaded that he was great and happy. 
He was courteous and liberal : he gave all that approached 
him hopes of pleasing him, and all who (hould pleafe 
him, hop^ of being rewarded. Every art of praife was 
tried, ana every fource of adulatory fiction was exhauded. 
Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, becaufe he 
found himfelf unable to believe them. His own heart told 
Hlm-'its frailtiest^'his own ur^^rftanding reproached him 
with his faults. " How long," faid he, with a deep figh, 
^have I been labouring in vain to amafs wealth, which at 
lafl: is ufelefs ! Let no man hereafter wifh to be rich, who 
is iklreadj too wife to be flattered 1" dr. jounson, 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Science, 

In that feafon of the year, when the ferenity of the fky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the difcoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the fweet, but fading graces 
^i inipirins- autumn, open the mit\d to bcY\^\cA^^CA. ^^d 
"&c^ it tor contemplation, 1 wau vjAndttva^ vci '\\ift"«S5X\- 
j4k/ romantic country, till cuno&l) bt^acci Vft ^v^^n*-*: 
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to wearinefg ; and I fat down on tbe fragment of a rocic 
overgrown with mofs ; whtre the ruftling of the falling 
leaves, the dadiing of waten, and the hum of the dtflant 
citj, foothed my mind into a moft perfeA traaquillicy ; 
and ileep infenfibly ftote upon mei as I was indulging tbc 
agreeable reveries, which the objeAi around me naturally 
inspired. 

I immediately found myfelf in a vaft extended plun, 
in the middle of which arofe a mountain higher than I 
bad before any conception of. It was covered with a 
nuliitude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom 
prefled forward with the livelieft eipreffion of ardour in 
their countenance, though the way was in many places 
fteep and di£Bcult. I obfervedi that thofe, who had bae 
juft begun to climb the bill, thought fbemfelves not hx 
from the top ; but as they proceeded, new hill) were con- 
tionally riting to their view ; and the famniit of the high- 
ell they couM before difcem feemed but the foot of an- 
other, till the mountain at length appeared to lofe itfelf lo 
the clouds. As I was gazing on thefe things with afton- 
ifhment, a friendly inftruSer fuddenly appeared ; " the 
mountain before thee," faid he, "is the Hill'oi Science. 
On the top ii the temple of Truth, whofe head is above 
the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers het face. Ob- 
ferve the progrefs of her votaries ; be fitent and attentive." 
After I had noticed a variety of objeAs, I l^rned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing the fteep af- 
cent ; and obferved amongft them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, and fomething (iery and irregular in 
all his motions. His name was Genius. He darted like 
an eagle up the mountain ; and left bis companions gasing 
after him with envy and admiration : but'his progrefs was 
unequal, and interrupted by a thoufand caprices. When 
Pleafure warbled in the valley, be mingled in her train. 
When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ventnred 
to the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and un- 
tried paths ; and made fo many cicurfloos from the road, 
that his feebler companions often outftripped him. I ob- 
ferved that the mufes beheld him with partiality ; but 
Truth often frowned and turned afide ber face. While 
Genius was thus wafting his ftrengtb in eccesuic fl igbts, I "" 
faw a perfon of very different appeaTance,^l|^d Ap. 
plication. He crept along with a ftow and is^Ml^«% 
pacCf bit eyes £xed on the top of die mouamu^ '(•WNMii 
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removing every ftone that obftradted his way, till he faw 
moft of thofe below him, who had at firfl derided his 
flow and toilfome progrefs. Indeed^ there were few 
who afcended the hill with equal, and uninterrupted fteadi- 
nefs ; fory befides the difficulties of the way, they were 
continually folicited to turn afide, by a numerous crowd 
of appetites, paflions, and plcafures, whofe importunity, 
when once complied with, tbey became lefs and lefs able 
to refift : and though they often returned to the path, the 
afperities of the road were more feverely felt : the hill ap- 
peared more fteep and rugged ; the fruits, which were 
wholefome and refrefhing, feemed harfli and ill tafted ; 
their Gght erew dim ; and their feet tript at every little 
obftrudion^^ 

I faw with ibme furprife, that tlie roufes, whofe buG- 
nefs was to cheer and encourage thofe who were toiling up 
the afcent, would often fing in the bowers of pleafure* 
and accompany thofe who were enticed away at the call of 
the paffions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
k'ttle way : and always forfook them when they loft fight 
of the hilK The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
the unhap{(y captives, and led them away, without refid- 
ance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the manfions of Mis- 
er y;;;r- Among ft the innumerable feducers, who were en- 
deavouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of ^ience, there was one, fo little formidable in her 
appearairce, and fo gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that I (honld fcarcely have taken notice of her, but -for 
the numbers (he had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 
Indolence, (for fo (he was called,) far from proceeding to 
open hoftilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
the path, but contented herfelf with retarding their pro- 
grefs; and the purpofe (he could not force them to aban- 
doHy fhe perfuaded them to delay. Her touch had a 
power like that of the torpedo, which withered the ftrcngth 
of those who came within its influence. Her unhappy 
captives ftill turned their faces towards the temple, and 
dways hoped to arrive there ; but the ground feemed to 
^ide from beneath their feet, and they found themfelves at 
the bottom, before they fufpedled they had changed their 
plaeci fc The placid ferenity, which at firft appeared in 
their countenance, changed by degrees \tvto ?>. m^l^^ch^^ 
iMngnor, which was tinged with dceiptx 2ccvd d^^^^^x ^^^^tsv^ 
••.(^ &«7 glided down the flream o£ ItiCigciAc^w:^ % ^ ^"^"^ 




and Quggiiii water, which U curled b; no breeze, and 
enlivenedby no murmur, till it tails into a dead fea, where 
Itartled pallengers are awakeccd by the Ihock, and the « 
neit moment buried in ihe gulf of Oblivion. J 

Of all the unhappy defcTters from the paths of SctencCi 
none feemed lefs able to return than the followers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of appetite and paflion would often 
fcize the moment when their tyrants ware languid or 
afleep, to escape from their enclianiment ; but the domin- 
ion of Indolence was conllant and unremittedj^^d fel- 
dom refifted, till reliftance was in vain. / >!(j^ 

After contemplating these things, I tumeSmj eyes to> 
wards the top of the mountain, viih,;re the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path fhaded wiih laurels and 
evergreens, and the efiulgence which beamed from the 
face of Science feemcd to flied a glory round her voEa- 
ries. Happy, faid I, are they who are permitted to 
afcend the mountain ! But while I was pronouncing this 
exckmation, with uncommon ardour, 1 faw, (landing 
befide me, a form of diviner features, and a more benign 
radiance, jf '^Happier," fdid (he, "are they whom Virtue 
conduits M the Manfions of Content !" " What," faid 1, 
*'daes Virtue then refide in the vale?" " I am found," 
faid (he, " in the vale, and I illuminate the mountain. I 
cheer the cottager at his toil, and infpire the fage at his ■ 
meditation. 1 mingle in the crowd of cities, ^d blefs 
the hermit in fats cell. I have a temple in every H»rt that 
owns my influence ; and to him that wifhes for me, I ~~ 
already prefent- Science may raise thee to eminence t 
I alone can guide thee to felicity #7^ While Virtue 
thus fpealcing, I ftretched out my af ms towards her, '. . 
a vehemence which broke my flumher. The chill < • 
were falling around me, and the (hades of evening (Irt ; " 
ed over the landfcape. I haftened homeward ; mnc ; 
figaed the night to filence and meditatioty^'i ^ii 

SECTION VII. 

The Joanuy of a Day i a Pielari ofHman Life. 

Obidaii, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravanfera 
in [he morn'mg. and purfued his journey throug * 
plains of Indolian. He was freth »nA ■xi^otoms ■w\>i 
Ae ffas animated with hope j he was mc\w4\>i 4t^w 
vaJied fwiftlj- forward over the ■va\UM, »4 tww 4 
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gradually ridng before him. As he [^(Tcd along, his ears 
were delighted with the morning fong Of the bird of para- 
dife ; he was fanned by the iad flutters of the fmking 
breeze, and fprinkled with dew by groves of fpices. He 
fometimes contemphited the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills ; and fometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the primrofe, eldeft daughter of the fpring : 
all his fenfes were gratified, and all care was banifhed from 
his heart. 

Thas he went on, till the fun approached his meridian, 
and the increafed heat preyed upon his ilrengch ; he then 
looked round .about him for fome more commodious path. 
He faw, on his right hand, a grove that feemed to wave 
its (hades as a fign of invitation ; he entered it, and found 
the coolnefs and verdure irrefiilibly pleafant. He did not, 
however, forget whither he was travelling ; but found a 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the fame direction with the main road ; and was 
pleafed, that, by this happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleafure with buHnefs, and to gain the re- 
wards of diligence without fuffering its fatigues. He, 
therefore, ftill continued to walk for a time, without the 
Icafl remiflion of his ardour, except that he was fometimes 
tempted to (lop by the mufic of the birds, which the he.it 
had afl^embled in the (hade ; and fometimes amufed himfcif 
w'!th plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either 
iide,"or the fruits that hung upon the branches. At laft, 
the green path began to decline from its firil tendency, 
and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with foun« 
tains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah 
paufcd for a time, and began to confider whether it were 
longer fafe to forfake the known and common track ; but 
remembering that the heat was now in its greatelt violence, 
and that the plain was dufty and uneven, he refolved to 
purfue the new path, which he fiippofed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at lad in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he fufpedlL-d that he was not gaining ground. This 
aneaflnefs of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new obje<5l, and give way to every fenfation that miglii: 
£ot>th or divert him. He liftened lo c.^^t^ tOci^ \ \\^ 
mounted every hill for a freOi proCped \ \\^ xwxxv^^ ^^\\^ 
to every cufcaJe ; and pleafed hlmfe\£ v«\\.\v \.\eic\^^>^ 
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cocrfe of a gentle river that railed among the trees, and 
watered a larj^e region with innumerable circumvolutions. 
In tbefe amufemencs, the hours paCdd away unaccounted; 
bis deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towards what point to travel. He Rood penQve and 
confufed, afraid to go forward left be fhould go wronfTt 
yet confcious that the time of loitering was now pa[t> 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the flty was 
overfpread with clouds ; the day TaniOied from before 
him t and a fudden temped gathered round his bead. He 
was now roofed by his danger to a quick and painful re- 
membrance of his folly ; he now faw how happinefs is loft 
when cafe is cur.fulted ; he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to feek flielter in the grove ; and 
defpiftfd the petty curiofity tliat led him on from trifle to 
trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had pafled, and try to 
find fome iHue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He proilrated himfelf on the ground, and recommended his 
life to the Lord of Nature, He rofe with confidence and 
tranqailljty, and preflcd on with refoliition. The beafts of 
the defert were in motion, and on every hand were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and cz- 
piration. All the horrors of darknefs and folitade fur- 
■ rounded him : the winds roared in the woods ; and the 
torrents tumbled from the hiil9. 

Thus forlorn and didrelfed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether , 
he was eveiy moment drawing nearer to fafety, or to de* 
rtiuflion. At length, not fear, but labour, began to over- 
ijome him i his breath grew fliort, and his knee* trembled ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in refignatton to 
his fate, whtn he beheld, through the brambles, the glim- 
mer of a taper. He advanced towards the light ; and 
Coding that it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he 
i-alled humbly at the door, and obtained admilfion. The 
■lid man fet before him fuch provifioos as he had coUc&ed 
for himfelf, on which Obidah fed with eagernefs and 
gratitude. 
_. ■ ' When the rep^H was over, " TeU mt," taxd ^\\t \\wTOit, 
" Zy wJiMt chance thou haft been brought Va^im ^, V\a.i* 
t«n now twenty years an tnhabtcaai ol iii& -wWi-wtw^i^ va. 
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h I never faw a man before." Obidab then related 

iccarrences of his journey, without any concealment 

alliatton." 

Son," faid the hermit, ** let the errors and follies, the 

i;ers and efcape of this day, (ink deep into thy heart. 

lember, my fon, that human life is the journey of a 

We rife in the morning of youth, full of vigour, 

full of expectation ; we fet forward with fpirit and 

r, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 

e in the direct road of piety towards the manfions of 

In a (hort time, we remit our fervour, and endeav- 
to find fome mitigation of our duty, and some more 
means of obtaining the fame end. We then relax 
vigour, and refolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
diftance ; but rely upon our own conAancy, and ven- 
to approach what we refolve never to touch. We 
enter the bowers of eafe, and repofe in the (hades of 
rity. Here the heart foftens, and vigilance fubfides ; 
re then willing to inquire whether another advance 
.ot be made, and whether we may not, at lead, turn 
eyes upon the gardens of pleafure. We approach 
I with fcruple and hefitation : we enter them, buc 
r timorous and trembling ; and always hope to pafs 
ugh them without lo(ing the road of virtue, which, 
1 while, wc keep in our iight, and to which we purpofe 
rturo. But temptation fucceeds temptation, and one 
pliance prepares us for another ; we in time lofe the 
jinefs of innocence, and folace our difquiet with fen- 
gratifications. By degrees, we let fall the remem- 
ice of our original intention, and quit the only ade- 
:e object of rational defire. We entangle ourselves in 
aeis, immerge ourfelves in luxury, and rove through 
labyrinths of incondancy ; till the darknefs of old age 
ns to invade us, and difeafe and anxiety obflru^t our 
We^then look back upon our lives with horror, with 
5W, with repentance ; and wifh, but too often vainly 
, that we h.4d not forfaken the ways of virtue. Happy 
they, my fon, who (hall learn from thy example, not to 
air ; but (hall remember, that, though the day is pa(l, 
their ftrength is waikd, there yet remains one effort to 
lade : that reformation is never hopelefs nor fincere 
rAyonrs evcjr unaiB/lcd ; that iht vjaxvd«^\ mw^^ "^ 
h recarn after all bis errors; at\d )l\va\.\\^ ^VviXtcw- 
,^ep^th and courage frooi abovt, ^eiW^vi^ ^•*xv^'^. 
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and difficulty give way before him. Go now. my fon, to 
thy repofe j commit ihyfelf to the care of Omnipotence ( 
and when the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy 
journey and thy life." at., johhson. 
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+ ' SECTION I. ' ^;-' 

Tie Imperlaace of a good Education. 

I coMsiDEK a human foul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry ; which fliows none of its inherenc 
beauties, until the fkill of the polifner fetches out the col- 
ours, makes the furface (hine, and difcovers every orna- 
mental cloud, fpot, and vein, that runs through the bodf 
of it. Education, after the fame manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue 
and perfection, which, without fuch helps, are never able to 
make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allnsion 
fo foon upon him, I (hiill make ufe of the fame infiance 
to illuHt-ate the force of education, which Ariftotle has 
brought to eiplain his doctrine of fnbftantial forms, when 
he tells us that a ftatue ties hid in a block of marble ; and 
that the an of the ftatuary only clears away ihe fuperflu- 
ODs matter, and removes the rubbifh. The figure is in the 
ftone, and the fciilptor only finds it. What fcutptor is to 
a block of marble, education is to a human foul. The 
philofopher, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, or 
the great man, very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which a proper education might have difinterred, 
and have brought to light. I am therefore much delight- 
ed with reading the accounts of favage nations ; and with 
contemplating thofe virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated : to fee courage exerting itfetf in fiercenefs, refolu- 
tion in obllinacy, wifdom in cunning, patience in fullennefs 
and defpair. 

Men's paQions operate varioufly, and appear in differ- 
ent kindt of aflions, according as they are more or lefs 
rectiSed and fwiyed by re<ifon. When one teats of ne- 
groes, who, upoa the dtath of t\ic»r ma.ftw4, ot ^v^ia. 
changing their ftrriee, hang themCeiies utua iSit xi^x ««. 
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as It fometimes happens in our American plantations, who 
can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it exprefTcs it- 
ielf in fo dreadful a manner \ What might not that f^ivage 
greatnefs of foul, which appears in thefe poor wretches on 
many occaQons, be railed to, were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what colour of excufe can there be, for the contempt 
"with which we treat this part of our fpecies ; that wc (liould 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that 
we (hould only fet an infignificanc fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we (hould, as much as in us lies, 
cut them oflF from the profpefls of happinefs in another 
world, as well as in this ; and deny them that which we 
look upon as the proper means for attaining it ? 

It is therefore an unfpeakablc bleOlng to be born in 
thofe parts of the world where wifdom and knowledge 
flouri(h *, though, it muft be confefrcd, there are, even in 
thefe parts, feveral poor unindruAed perfons, who are but 
little above the inhabitants of thofe nations of which I have 
been here fpeaking ; as thofe who have Irad the advantages 
of a more liberal education, rife above one another by 
feveral different degrees of perfedlion. For, to return to 
our (latue of the block of marble, we fee it fometimes only 
begun to be chipped, fometimes rough hewn, and hut ju(l 
sketched into a human figure ; fometimes, we fee the man 
appearing di(lin£^ly in all his limbs and features ; fome- 
times, we find the figure wrought up to a great elegancy ; 
but feldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles could not give feveral nice touches and 
finilhings. addisok. 

SECTION 11. 

On Gratitude* 

There is not a more pleafing exercife of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with fo great inward fatisfac- 
tion, that the duty is fufliciently rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, diffi- 
cult and painful, but attended with fo much pleafure, that 
tvcre there no pofitive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompenfe laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it .tj9V>rds. 
If. gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker : The Supreme \^i\\\^. ^o^s\xc^\ ^^^^ 
// confer upon us thofe bounties w\uc\i "^T^iC^t^^ ttvvNX^'vox- 
'mediately from his hand, but-c^eu xViofe b'wi^^^^ nO^v^v v 
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conveyed to us bj^ others. Every blefling we enjoy, by 
wliat means fnever it may be derived upon us, is the gift 
of him who K the great Author ot good, and ibe Fadicr 
of mercies. 

If grdtitude, when cierted towards one another, natur- 
ally produces a very plcafing fenfation in the mind of a 
■jtatcful man, it exalts the foul into rapture, when it is 
employed on this great object of gratitude ; on this benefi- 
cent I3cing, who has given us every thing we already polTefs, 
und from whom we expedt every thing we j'et hope for. 

ADDISON. 

SECTION III. 

Oh Forglvenift. 
Thg moft pl.iin and natural fentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgivenefs. 
Lei him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed 
the piivilege of remaining inexorable. But let fuch as are 
confcious of frailties and crimes, confider forgivetiefs as a 
debt which tbey owe to others. Common failings are the 
flrongeft lefftms of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and re- 
pofc, would be Grangers to human life. Injuries retaliated 

. according to ihe exorbitant meafure which paflion pre- 
scribes, would excite refentment in return. The ii^jured 
perfon would become the injurer ; and thus wronj^s, retal- 
iations, and frelli injuries, would circulate in endlefs fucces- 
fion, till the world was rendered a field of blood Of atl 
tite pallions which invade the human bteall, revenge is the 
moft direful. When allowed to reign with full dominion, 

. it is more than t'uSicient to poifon the few pleafures which 
remain to man in his prefent Hate. How much foever a 
perfon ^y fuffer from injullice, he is always in hazard of,, 
fuffering more from the profecution of revenge. The vio- 
lence of an enemy cannot ioHiiS what is equal to the tor- 
ment he cfeates to himfclf, by means of the fierce' and def- 
.^eiate paffi^s which he allows to rage in^his foul. 
=^y Thofe evil fpirita who inhabit the legions of mifery are 
r'eprdented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
• th.it is great and good in the univerfir, is (in the fide of' 
clemency iind mercy. f he almigbiy Ruler of the worldt 
ihtia^^b for ■tge$ offended by the uv.tighteiiufnefs. and ia- 

yiiJced by the impiiity t^f men, is "\oT.g VaStii^^ar-i ^^^ 
to anger." His Son, whea he appiaicd "m oviv a-AVw«.,*R| 
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hibited, both in his life and his deaths the moft lUuftrious 
example of forgivenefs which the world over beheld. If 
we look into the hi dory of mankind, we fhall find that, in 
every age, they who had been refpedted as worthy, or ad- 
mired as great, have been diftinguiOied for this virtue. 
Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous 
fpirit is always fuperior to it. This fpirit fuffers not from 
the injuries of men thofe fevere (hocks which others feel. 
ColleAed within itfelf, it (lands unmoved by their impo- 
tent afTaults ; and with generous pity, rather than with an- 
ger, looks down on their unworthy conduct. It has been 
truly faid, that the greateft man on earth can no fooner 
commit an injury, than a good man can make himfelf 
greater hy forgiving it. blair* 

SECTION IV. 

Motives to the Prafflce of Gentlenefs, 

T6 promote the virtue of gentlenefs, we ought to view 
our chara^er with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from 
our own failings, to give that indulgence which in our 
turn we claim. It is pride which fills the world with fo 
much har(hnef8 and feverity. In the fulnefs of felf-edima- 
tiont we forget v.'hat we are. We claim attentions to which 
we are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, as if we 
had never offended ; unfeeling to diilrefs, as if we knew 
not what it was to fuffer. From thofe airy regions of 
pride and folly, let us defcend to our proper level. Let us 
furvey the natural equality on which Providence has placed 
man with man, and reflect on the infirmities common to all. 
If the rcHedtion on natural equality and mutual offences be 
infufiicient to prompt humanity, let us at lead remember 
what we are in the fight of our Creator. Have we none of 
that forbearance to give one another, which we all fo earn- 
cRly entreat from Heaven ? Can we look for clemency or 
gentlenefs from our Judge, when we are fo backward to 
Ihow it to our own brother ? 

Let us alfo accuftom ourfelves to reflect on tlie fmall 
moment of thofe things, which are the ufual incentives lo 

(violence and contention. In the rufflsd and angry hour, 
we view every appearance through a falfe medium. The 
Qoft inconfiderable point of intereft, or hotvout^ f^c>jdVs v^to 
B momeatous object ; and the fligbltft ^iVaicV ^^^xcv'^ V'^ 
• .Areatea immediate ruin. But after paffiioti ot v^\^^ ^'^^'^ 
eUGf^cd, vre look around in vain for ihc n\\^ViX^ m\^cV\<.^ 
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we dreaded. The fabric, which oordidurbed imagination 
had reared, totally dif^ippears. Bur thnugh the caure of 
contention has dwindled awa^, its conrecjuences remain. 
We have alienated a friend ; we have imbittered zn enemy; 
we have Town the feeds of future fufpicion, malevolence, 
or difgufl. Let us fufpend our vioLnee for a moment, 
Khen caufes of discord occur. Let us anticipate that peri- 
od of coolnefs, which, of icfelf, will fotiB arrive. Let us 
refltfift how little we have any profpeft of gaining by fierce 
contention ; hut how much of the irue happinefs of life wc 
are certain of throwing away. Eafily, and from the fmall- 
c(l chink, the bitter waters of ftrife are let forth ; but their 
courfe cannot be forefeen j and he feldom fiils of fuffering 
mod from their poifonous efieA, who firft allowed them to 

flow, BLAIK. 

SECTION V. 

A/uJ^Uiout Temper lie Source 0/ Mi/try to ill Pojefar. 

As a fufpicious fpirit is the fource of many crimes and 

calamities in the world, fo it is the fpring of certain mifery 

to the perfon who indulges it. His friends will be few ; 

and fmall will be his comfort in thofe whom he poJTcflci. 

Believing others to he his enemies, he will of courfe make 

them fuch. Let his caution be ever fo great, the afperity 

of his thoughts will often break out in his behaviour ; and 

in return for fufpcfllng and hating, he wiJI Incur fufpicion 

and hatred. Befides the external evils which he draws 

upon himfeir, arifing from alienated friend(hip, broken 

confidence, and open enmity, the fufpicious temper itfelf is 

one of the worfl evils which any man cm fuffer. If "in 

all fear there is tormentt" how miferable mull be his {late, 

who, by living in perpetual jealoufy, lives in perpetual 

dread I Looking upon himfelf to be furrounded with fpies, 

enemies, and defigning men, he is a (Iranger to reliance 

and truft. He knows not to whom to open himfelf Ho 

dieffes his countenance in forced fmiles, while his heart 

throbs within from apptehenfions of fecret treuchery. 

Hence fretfulnefs and ill humour, difguft at the world, and 

all the p.iinful fcnfationsof an irritated and imhitlered mind. 

So numerijus and great are the evils arifing from a fuC- 

plcioas d/ipofition, that, of the two estremes, it is more 

eligible to expofe ourfelves to 0CCArio;\A A'v^Ai") iMa^t 

/rara thinking too well of others, \ha.n to InSst tow'iTi\i-iii 

JP'/hrj' by thinking always Ul of them. Uva Vu« xo Nj* 
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ibmetimes impofed upon, than never to trufl. Safety is 
purchafed at too dear a rate, when, in order to fecure it, 
we are obliged to be always clad in armour, and to live in 
perpetual hoftility with our fellows. This is, for the fake 
of living, to deprive ourfelves of the comfort of life. The 
man of candour enjoys his fituation, whatever it is, with 
cheerfulnefs and peace. Prudence dire£ls his intercourse 
with the world ; but no black fufpicions haunt his hours 
of reft- Accuftomed to view the charafters of his neigh- 
bours in the moft favourable light, he is like one who 
dwells amidd thofe beautiful fccnes of nature, on which 
the eye refts with pleafure. Whereas the fufpicious man^ 
having his imagination filled with all the (hocking forms 
of human falfehood, deceit and treachery, refembles the 
traveller in the wildernefs, who difcerns no objects around 
him but fuch as are either dreary or terrible ; caverns that 
opeoy ferpents that hiss, and beafls of prey that howl. 

BLAIR- 

SECTION VI. 

Comforts of Religion, 

There are many who have pafled the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have refigned the pleafures of that fmiling 
feafon ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, im- 
paired in their health, deprefled in their fortunes, flript of 
their friends, their children, and perhaps dill more tender 
connections. What refource can this world afford them ? 
It prefents a dark and dreary wade, through which there 
does not ifTue a fmgle ray of comfort. Every delufive 
profpe£l of ambition is now at an end ; long experience of 
mankind, an experience very different from what the open 
and generous foul of youth had formerly dreamt of, has 
rendered the heart almoft inacceflible to new friendfhips. 
The principal fources of activity are taken away, when 
they for whom we labour are cut off from us ; they 
vho animated, and who fweetened all the toils of life. 
Where then can the foul find refuge, but in the bofom of 
Religion ? There (he is admitted to thole profpedls of 
Phividence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
iKart. I fpeak here of fuch as retain the feelings of hu- 
aianity ; whom misfortunes have foftened* and perhaps 
ercd more delicately fenfible ; not of fwcVv 21% ^ci^^^"^ 
/hpid infenfibilityf which fome aie ^\^?Lfe4 X.0 i\^w&^ 
the name of Philofophy. 
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It might therefore be eipeAed, that thofe philofoi^ert, 
who tbinic ihey Hand in no need themrelres of the aOiS- 
ance of religion to fupport their virtue, and who never feel 
the vant of its confolations, would ;el have the humanity 
to confider the very different fituation of the reft of man* 
Iciad ; and not endeavour to deprire them of what habit) at 
lead) if they will not allow it to be nature, has made 
neceflkry to their morals, and to their happinefs. It might 
be etpeded) that humanity would prevent them from 
breaking into the lall retreat of the unfonunate* who can 
no longer be objeAs of their envy or refentment ; and 
tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The at- 
tempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to fome, by 
relieving them from reflraint upon their pleafures ) and 
may render others very miferable, by making them doubt 
thofe truthsi in which they were moll deeply interefted ; 
but it can convey real good and happinefs to no one indi- 
vidual. CKEGORY. 

SECTION VII. 
DifJme o/eur MlUlitt, a Mart of JVlfdom. 
It is a fitre indication of good fenfe, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growing wife, when we be- 
gin to difcern how weak and unwife we are. An abfolute 
perfeflion of underClanding is impollible : be makes the 
nearell approaches to it, who has the fenfe to discern, and 
the humility Co acknowledge, its imperfections. Modefly 
always fits gracefully upon youth, it covers a multitude of 
faults, and doubles the luftre of every virtue which it 
k^mi to hide : the perfedlions of men bein^ like thofe 
flowers which appear more beautiful, when tbeir leaves are 
a little contraAed and folded up, than wben they are full 
blown, and difplay themfelves, without any referve, to the 
view. 

We are fome of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
value ourfelves upon any proGciency in the fciences : one 
fcience, however, there is, worth more than all the reft, 
and that is, the fcience of living well ; which fhdl] remain, 
when " tongues Ihall ceafe," and " knowledge (hall van* 
ifh away." As to new notions, and new doflrines, of 
which this age is very fruitful, the time will come, when 
we ibaU have no pteafure in tbem '. tia.'{, the time IfaaU 
came, when they fhall be exploded, aad 'BoxAiW-JcXiMait 
forgotten, if tZieyhad not been preCei^ed.iixvWfc^'^^**-'^ 
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booksy which contain a confutation of them ; like infeds 
preferved for ages in amber» which otherwife would fooa 
have returned to the common mafs of things. But a firm 
belief of Chriftianitjy and a practice fuitable to it» will fup- 
port and invigorate the mind to the laft ; and m oft of alli 
at lafty at that important hour, which mnft decide our 
hopes and apprehenfions : and the wifdom, wliich, like our 
Saviour, cometh from above, will, through his merits, bring 
us thither. All our other studies and pnrfuits, however 
different, ought to be fubfervient to, and centre in, this 
grand point, the purfuit of eternal happinefs, by being 
good in ourfelvesy and ufeful to the world. 'seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

On the Importance of Order In the D'tftrihutlon of our Time, 

Time we ought to conHder as a facred truft committed 
'•*.ds by God ; of which we are now the depofitaries, and 
^re to render an account at the laft. That portion of it 
which he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the con- 
cerns of this world, partly for thofe of the next. Let 
each of thefe occupy, in the didribution of our time, that 
fpace which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of 
hofpitality and pleafure interfere with the discbarge of our 
necefiary affairs ; and lee not what we call necefTiry affairs 
encroach upon the time which is due to devotion. To 
every thing there is a feafon, and a time for every purpofe 
Tinder the heaven. If we delay till to-morrow what ought 
to be done to-day, we overcharge the morrow with a bur* 
den which belongs not to it. We load the wheels of time, 
and prevent them from carrying us along fmoothly. He 
who every morning plans the transactions of the day, and 
follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will guide 
him through the labyrinth of the moft bufy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time is like a ray of light, 
which darts itfelf through all his affairs. But, where no 
plan is laid, where the difpofal of time is furrendered merely 
to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled together in 
one chaos, which admits neither of didribution nor review. 

The firft requifite for introducing order into ihe man- 

'ftgemcnt of time, is, to be impre/Ted with a juft fenfe of its 

value. Let us conCider well how mucYi dt^tt^^^ ^^w^ \\^ 

xnd how fad it Oics away. The bu\k ot tntxv ?c\t vcw ^«a?Oci 

w^znor^ capricious and incoufifteut, \Wu vo. <!tv^\t ''^^V 
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ciaiion of time. When the; think of :ti as the meafure of 
their continuance on earth, thej highly priee it, and with 
the greateft anxiety feek to leagthen it out. But when 
they view it in feparate parcels, they appear to hold it in 
contempt, and fquander it with inconliderate prorufion. 
While they complain that life is (hort, they are often wiOi- 
ing its difierent periodi at an end. Covetous of every 
other polTcCIion, of time only they are prodigal. They 
allow every idle man to be mader of thii property, and 
make every frivolous occupation welcome that can help 
them to GOfifutue it. Among thofe nho are fo carelefs 
ortimfe, itis not to be eipefted that order fhould be ob- 
feryed in its diflribution. But, by this fatal negleA, how 
inaiiy materials of fevere and tailing regret are they laying 
ap in (lore for themfelves 1 The time which they fuffer to 
pafs away in the midft of confufion, bitter repentance feeks 
afterwards in vain to recall. What was omitted Id be 
done At its proper moment, arifes to be the toimeit of 
fome future feafon. Manh(3«hdis difgraced by the co<. ■*• 
quences of negleAed youth. jDld age, opprefled by cares 
that belonged to a former peri^ labours under a burden, 
not its own. At the clofe of life, the dying man beholds 
with anguiCh that his days are finifhing, when bis prepara- 
tion for eternity is hardly commenced. Such arc the 
effeiSs of a diforderly wafte nf time, through not attending 
to its value. Every thing in the life of fuch perfons is 
mifplaced. Nothing is performed aright, from not being 
performed in due feafon. 

But he who is orderly in the dillribntton of his time, 
takes the proper method of efcaping thofe manifold evils. 
He is judly faid to redeem the time. By proper manage- 
ment he prolutigs iti He lives much in little fpace ; more 
in a few years than others do in many. He can live to 
God and his own foul, and at the fame time attend to all 

' the lawful intereCls of the prefent world. He looks back 
on the part and provides for the future. He catches and 
arrefls the hours as they fly. They are marked down for 
vfeful purppfes, i.nd their memory remains. Whereas 
thofe hours fltet by the man of confufion, like a fliadow. 
His days and yearj#re either blanks of which he has no 
reniembtance, or they are filled up with fo confiifcd and 
irregular a /jcceffion of unfinilhed tranfactions, that though 
he remembers he has been bufy, jet he can ^vieoo a<:.^cfQ,xfi 

of [he buriaefi which lias emplojedhvm. »\.h.vv. 
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SECTION IX. 

The Dignity of Virtue amldfl corrupt Examples. 

The mod excellent and honourable chara(fler which can 
adorn a man and a chriftian is acquired by refifting the 
torrent of vice, and adhering to the caufe of God and vir- 
tue againft a corrupted multitude, it will be found to 
hold in general, that they, who, in any of the great 
lines of life, have dlftinguifhed themfclves for thinking pro- 
foundly, and ading nobly, have defpifed popular preju- 
dices ; and departed in feveral things from the common 
ways of the world. On no occadon is this more requifite 
for true honour, than where religion and morality are 
concerned. In times of prevailing licentioufnefs, to main- 
tain unblemiihed virtue, and uncorrupted integrity ; in a 
public or a private cause, to (land 6rm by what is fair and 
juft amidol discouragements ajid oppofition ; defpifmg 
^roundlefs cenfure and reproach ; difdaining all compli- 
ance with public manners, when they are vicious and un- 
lawful ; and never afhamed of the pundlual difcharge of 
every duty towards God and man ; this is what ihows 
true greatnefs of fpirit, and will force approbation even 
from the degenerate multitude themfelves. ^* This is the 
man,'' (their confcience will oblige them to acknowledge) 
*' whom we are unable to. bend to mean condefcenfions. 
We fee it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him ; he 
reds on a principle within, which we cannot (hake. To 
this man we may, on any occation, fafely commit our 
caufe. He is incapable of betraying his truft, or deferting 
his friend, or denying his faith." 

It is, accordingly, this fteady inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, fuperior to all cuHom and opinion, which pe- 
culiarly marked the chara^ers of thofe in any age, who 
have fhone with diftinguiihed ludre ; and has confecrated\ 
their memory to all poiierity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the mod (ingular tedimony of honour from 
Heaven. He continued to "walk with God/' when the 
world apodatized from him. He pleafed God, and was be- 
loved of him ; fo that living among fmners, lie was tranf- 
lated to heaven without feeing death ; *' Yea, fpeedily was 
lie taken away, ied wickednel's (houVd ViaNt tiyX^it^VivsiNsc^* 
dcrliandingf or deceit beguiled his foxxV* 'Wcit.Tk ^^ot^ 
could not turnifh ten righteous meuto {?Lve \\...\aqW«^''^'^^ 
ed aa/pottcd amidd the contagioxu Vl^ Xvi^^^isS^ ^sx^ 
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gel among tphiu of darknefs t and the deftroying flame 
wsu not petmitEcd to go forth, till the good man was called 
avay by a heavenly meifenger from hii devoted city. When 
•■ all flelh h»d corrupted their way upon the earth,'' then 
lived Noahi a righteous man, and 2 preacher of righteooA 
nefs. He flood ^lone, and was fcoffed by the profane crew. 
Sut they by the deluge were fwept away { while on him^ 
Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the re- 
storer of a better race, and the &tber of a new world. Such 
^txamples as thefe, and fuch honours, confeired by God oo 
them who withllood the multitude of evil doers, fhould often 
be prefent to our minds. Let ns oppofe them to the num- 
bers of low and corrupt examples, which we behold around 
as i and wheo we are in hazard of being fwayed by fucb» ' 
let ns fortify our virtue, by thinking of thofe who, in for- 
mer times, (hone tike ftari in the midll of fuirounding 
darknefS) and are now (hining in the kingdom of heaven, as 
the brightnefs of the firmamcni) forever and ever, mljim, 

SECTION X. 

ne Mortifcatlom of Vicegrcattr than ihojt of Firiue, 

Though no condition of human life is free from UD- 
eafinefs> yet it mull be allowed, that the Dneafinefs be- 
longing to a linful coiirfe, is far greater, than what at- 
tends a courfe of well doing. If we are weary of the 
labours of virtue, we may be alTured, that the world, 
whenever we try the exchange, will lay upon us a much 
heavier load. It is the outfide only, of a licentious life, 
which U gay and fmiling. Within, it conceals toil, and 
trouble, and deadly forrow. For vice poifons human 
liappinefs in the jfting, by introducing dlforder into the 
hearL Thofe paHions which it feems to indulge, it only 
feeds with imperfeA gratihcations : and thereby ftrength* 
ent them for preying, lu the end, on their unhappy viAims. 
It is a great midake to imagine, that the pain of felf 
denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, 
as much as he who follows Chrift, mull " take up his 
crofs;" and to him, alTuredly, it will prove a more op- 
/ireflive burden. Vice allows all our pafEons to range 
uacontrolled f and where each claVmB w \>c {o^V\oti \»,w 
impoQible to gratify all> The prcdoraiQ»to dtCvit cati oftXi 
"k indulged at the eipenfeWf iu rWa\. Ho xncwiiv^vtixw^^ 
*/cfi vinae eiafls are more fereie »i»ti &oSe, "«^«"> 
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ambition impofes upon the love of eafe, pride upon inter- 
eft, and covetousnefs upon vanity. Self denial, therefore, 
belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but with this re- ' 
xnarkable difference, that the padions which virtue requires 
ns to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, thofe which 
vice obliges us to deny, it, at tue fame time, (Irengthens. 
The one dimini(hes the pain of felf dental, by moderating 
the demand of pafHon ; the other increafes it, by render- 
ing thofe demands imperious and violent. What didrefTes, 
that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be compared to 1 
thofe tortures, which remorfe of confcience infli(5ls on the 
wicked ; to thofe fevere humiliations, ariling from guilt 
combined with misfortunes, which fink them to the dud ; 
to thofe violent agitations of fhame and difappointment, 
which fometimcs drive them to the mod fatal extremities, 
and make them abhor their exigence ? How often, in the 
midft of thofe difadrous (ituations, into which their crimes 
have brought them> have they execrated the feductions of 
vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on 
which they fird forfook the path of innocence ! blair. 

SECTION XL 

On Contentment, 

Contentment produces, in fome meafure, all thofe 
effe>.^s which the akhymid ufually afcribes to what he calls 
the philofopher's done : and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the flime thing by banifhing the defire of them. If 
It cannot remove the difquietudes arifing from a man's 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him eafy under them. 
It has indeed a kindly influence on the foul of man, in 
rcfpeft of every being to whom he dands related. It ex- 
tinguilhes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, towards 
that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It dedroys all inordinate ambition, and every ten- 
dency to corruption, with regard to the community where- 
in he is placed. It gives fweetnefs to his converfation, and 
a perpetual ferenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made ufe of 
for acquiring this virtue, I fhall meniion only the two fol- 
lowing. Fird of all, a man ftiould always confider how 
much he hns more than he wanis i axvd fc^oxi^V^^ V^ss^ 
much more unhappy he might be ihaTV Yi^ x^^W^ \^- 
Firit, a man (hrmld always conCidet Vvovi x«\\\cX\ V^^^ 
laore tbaa he wants. 1 am woixd«5\aWl ^\^ai^^ ^'^""^ ^ 
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reply which Aridippus made to one, who condoled vlth biin, 
upon the loft of a farm t " Why," faid he, " I have three 
farms ftill, aud you have but one } fo that I ought rather to 
be affliAed for you than you for me." On ue contl-aryi 
foolilh men are more apt to confider what they hare loft) 
than what they polTefs \ and to fix their eyes upon thofe who 
are richer than themfelvei, rather thanonUiofe who are under 
greater difficulties. All the real pleaTures and conveniences 
of life lie in a narrow compaft ; but it is the humour of 
teankind to be always looking forward ; and draining after 
one who has got the {lart of them io wealth and honour. 
For this reafon, as none can be properly called rich, who 
hare not more than they want, there are few rich men in 
any of the politer nations, bat among the middle fort of 
people, who keep their wifhes within their fortunes, and have 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy. Perfons of a 
higher rank live in a kind of fplcndid poverty ; and are per- 
petually wanting, becaafe, inllead of acquiefcing in th« 
folid plcafures of life, they endeavour to outvie one another 
in Ihadows and appearances. Men of fenfe have at all 
times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this filly game that 
is playing over their heads ; and, by contracting their de- 
fires, they enjoy all that fecret fatisfaction which others are 
always in quell of, The truth is, this ridiculous chafe 
after imaginary pleaftires cannot be fufficiently cipofed, 
as it is the great fource of thofe evifs which generiilly undo 
a nation. Let a man's eltate be what it may, he is a poor 
man, if he does not live within it; and naturally feti him- 
felf to fale to any one that can give him his price. When 
Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left him 
a gotid edate, was offered a gieat fum of money by the 
king of Lydid, be thanked him for his kindnefs ; but told 
him, he had more already by half than he knew what to 
do with. In Ihortt content is equivalent to wealth, and 
luxury CO poverty ; or, to give rhe thought a more agreea- 
ble turn, " Content is natural wealth," fays Socrates ; 
to which I {hdll add, luxury is artificial poverty. I thall 
therefore recommend to the consideration of thofe> who 
are alw;iy9 aiming at fuperfluous and imaginary enjoy. 
jnrnts, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their deiires, an excellent faying of "^oti i\it ^\\<iCtj^Kw, 
lismiely, " t'iiat no man has fo tnuc^ %x(.%y w^Ri ^Vq t^o^ 
A»rours aUtr tiie noft bappineCs.'* 
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In the fecond place« every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might bcy than he really is. The 
former confideration took in all thofe, who are fufficiently 
provided with the means to make themfelves eafy ; this 
regards fuch as actually lie under fome preiTure or misfor- 
tune, 'fhefe may receive great alleviation from fuch a 
comparifon as the unhappy perfon may make between 
himfelf and others : or between the misfortune which he 
foffersy and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 

I like the ftory of the honeft Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by 9, fall from the mainmad* told the 
fianders by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. 
To which. Once I am got into quotations, give me leave to 
add the faying of an old philofopher, who, after having in- 
'vited fome ot his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by 
a perfon that came into the room in a paflion, and threw 
down the table that ftood before them : " Every one," 
fays he, ** has his calamity ; and he is a happy man that 
has no greater than this."' We find an inAance to the 
fame purpofe, in the life of doctor Hammond, written by 
bifhop Fell. As this good man was troubled with a com- 
plication of diftempers, when he had the gout upon him, 
he ufed to thank God that it was not the ftone ; and when 
he had the (lone, that he had not both thefe diftempers on 
him at the fame time. 

I cannot conclude this eflaj without obferving, that there 
never was any fydem befides that of Chriftianity, which 
could eBFedually produce in the mind of man, the virtue I 
have been hitherto fpeaking of. In order to make us con- 
tented with our condition, many of the prefent philofophers 
tell us, that our difcontent only hurts ourfelves, without be- 
ing ablft to make any alteration in our circumdances ; 
others, that whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a 
fatal neceffity, to which fuperior beings themfelves are 
fubje6t ; while others, very gravely, tell the man who is 
miferable, that it is neceiTary he fhould be fo, to keep up 
' the harmony of the'univerfe ; and that the fcheme of 
Providence would be troubled and perverted were he oth- 
cr,wife. * Thefe, and the like confiderations, rather filence 
thaQ dtisfv a man^ They may fliow Vv\m t\\?x \v\^ ^v^c^'tw- 
Unt MS uarcafonMe, but they are by no mt^Lt^s ^w^cv«iW 
relieve it. ' They rather give defpair xhaci cotvlo\«cC\otv, 

« word, 4 IBM might reply to ow o£ tYi^fc coxoi^^'^ 
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Augudus did to hi« friend, who advifed him not to grieve 
for the death of a perfbo whom ht loved, becaufe his grief 
could not fetch him again : " It is for that very reafon," 
faid the emperor, " that [ grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bean a more lender regard to 
human nature. It prefcribes to every miferable man the 
means of bettering his condition ; nay, it Qiows him, that 
bearing his <ifHidions as he ought to do, will naturally end 
in the remov.il of them. It makes him eafy here, becaufe 
it can m:ike him happy hereafter. addisuh. 

SECTION XH. 
Rani and Richci afford no Ground far Envj. 
Or all the grounds of envy among men, fuperiority in 
rank and fortune is the moft general. Hence the malign 
nity which the poor commonly bear to the rich, as en- 
groffiug to themfelves all the comforts of life. Hence, 
the evil eye with which perfons of inferior llation fcrutinize 
thofe who are above them in rank ; and if they approach 
to that rank, their envy is generally ftrongeA againA luch. 
asarejult one ftep higher than themfelves. Alas! thy 
friends, all this envious difquietude, which agitates the 
world, arifes from a deceitful figure which impofes on the 
public vi£w. Falfe colours are hung out : the real Ibi^c 
of men is not what it fcems to be. The oidcr of fociety 
requires a diHindlion of ranks to take place ; but in point 
of happinefs, all men come much nearer to equality than 
is ciiminonly imagined ; and the circumllances, which 
form any material difference of bapplnefs among them, are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 
The poor man po[re£5;s not, it is true, fome of the con- 
veniences and p"'jafures of the rich ; but in return, he is 
free from many embarr^lTments to which they are fubjefl. 
By the ftmplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered 
frbm that variety of cares, which perplex thofe who have 
great aifairs to manige, intricate plans to purfue, many 
enemies, perhaps, to encounter in the puifuit. In the tran- 
quillity of his fmall habitation, and private family, he en- 
jnjs a- peace which is often unknown at courts. The grati- 
£c3cions nf nature, which are always the mod faiisfaflory, 
arcpo/r/fcd by him to their fuU estem ■, aM \i Ve\i-i» 
iranfTc-r to the refined pleafures o£ the ^eaXxhi Vi^^sMv^a^:- 
t^m^J a)fo with the defirc of ihem, and b^ cr.Rltcvwt^\tc, 
J ao w^t. His iiltifo mesd CwitSw* Us afiB«i'CM» -^^^^ ' 
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reli(h probably higher than that of the rich man^ who fits 
down to his luxurious banquet. His fleep is more found ; 
his health more firm ; he knows not what fpleen, languor, 
and liftleflhefs are. His accu domed employments or la- 
bours are not more opprefiive to him, than the labour of 
attendance on courts and the great, the labours of dress, 
the fatigue of amusements, the very weight of idlenefs, fre- 
quently are to the rich. In the mean time, all the beauty 
of the face of nature, all the enjoyments of domeilic focie- 
ty» all the gaiety and cheerfulness of an easy mind, are as 
open to hirp as to thofe of the higheft rank. The fplen- 
dour of retinue, the found of titles, the appearances of high 
refpe^ are indeed foothing, for a ihort time, to the great. 
But become familiar, they are foon forgotten. Cuftom 
effaces their imprefiion. They fink into the rank of thofe 
ordinary things, which daily recur, without raifing any fen- 
fat ion of joy. Let us ceafe, therefore, from looking up 
with difcontent and envy to thofe, whom birth or fortune 
has placed above us. Let us adjuft the balance of happi- 
nefs fairly. When we think of the enjoyments we want, 
we fliould think alfo of the troubles from which we are free. 
If we allow their juft value to the comforts we pofTefs, we 
ihall find reafon to reft fatisfied, with a very moderate, 
though not an opulent and fplendid, condition of fortune. 
Often, did we know, the whole, we (hould be inclined to 
pity the ftate of thofe whom we now envy. bxj/ju 

SECTION xin. 

Patience under Provocations our Interefi as nvtll as Duty. 

The wide circle of human fociety is diverfified by an 
endlefs variety of characters, difpoficions, and palfions. 
Uniformity is, in no refpedt, the genius of the world. Ev- 
ery man is marked by fome peculiarity which didinguifhes 
him from another : and no where can two individuals be 
found, who are eza^ly and in all refpedls alike. Where 
fo much diverfity obtains, it cannot but happen, that, in 
the intercourfe which men are obliged to maintain, their 
tempers will often be ill adjufted to that intercourfe ; will 
jar and interfere with each other. Hence, in every da- 
tioD, the higKeft as well as the loweft, and in ever^ coudU 
tioii of life, pabliCf private and dome&ic, occaJ\oTvs ^l vwV 
tsulon frequently ari'/e. We are provoV^d, fettitXVKi^'^ Vj 
ke fally and levity of thofe with whom w^ a.Tt coxk^^^^^. 
mctimc$,by tbeir indifference or neg\e€t \ \>1 x3» "^^^'^'^ 
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itf of a friend, the hausbtinefs of a fuperior, or the inro- 
leot behaviour of oue in Tower flation., Hardl j a day pafTeSft 
without fomewhat or other occurring, which Jerves to ruffle 
the man of trnpacient fpirit. Of courfc, fiicb a man lives 
in a continual (lorm. He knows not what it is to enjoy a 
train of good humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, 
fpoufe and children, all, through the unrenrained violence 
of his temper, become fources of dillurbance and vivtation 
to bim. In vain is affluence ; in vain ate health and prof- 
perity. The leaft trifle is fufficient to discompofe hit 
mind and poifon his pleafures. His very amuLmeats are 
tnized with turbulence and pulEoD> 

I would befeech this man to coufider, of what fmall 
moment the provocations which he receives, or at leaft 
imagines himfelf to receive, are really in themfelves { bulT 
of what great moment he makes them, by fuSering them 
to deprive him of the polTeflion of himfelf. I would be- 
feech him to confider, how many hours of bappinefs be 
throws away, which a little more patience would allow 
him to enjoy ; and how much he puts ii in the power of 
the moll infignificant perfons to render him mifcr-thle. 
**But who can eipeft," we hear him eiplaio, " that he 
is to polTcfs the iDfenfibility of a (lone I bow is it pofflble 
for human nature to endure fo many repeated provoca- 
tions } or to bear calmly with so unreafonable jehar< 
iourJ" My brother 1 if thou canft bear with no iaflancei 
of unreafonable behaviour, withdraw tbyfelf from the 
world. Thou art no longer fit to live in it. Leave the 
intercourfe of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the 
defert i or shut thyfelf up in a cell. For here, in the 
midft of fociety, offcntes mafi come. We might as well 
expeft, \vhen we behold a calm atmofphere, and a clear 
ikj, that no clouds were ever to rife, and no winds to 
blow, as thar our life were long to proceed, without receiv- 
ing provocations from human frailty. The carelefs and.. 
the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, (he ungrateful 
and the interefted, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and thorns, with which the paths of human life are 
befet. He only who can hold his courfe among' them 
whb patience and equanimity, be who Is prepared to bear 
fAjc he mail exped to happen, U woiihY o£ \.he aa.me of 

Jf we preferved ourfelvcs compoCci bvit €ot a tncnftMiV, 
f* /iouJd perceive the inGgni&cmcf oS mQ&. »^ '^^s^^ 
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provocations which we magnify fo highly* When a few 
funs more have rolled over our heads, the ilorm will, of 
itfelf, have fubHded ; the caufe of our prefent impatience 
and difturbance ^will be utterly forgotten. Can we not 
then anticipate this hour of calmnefs to ourfelves ; and 
begin to enjoy the peace which it will certainly bring ? If 
otners have behaved improperly, let us leave them to their 
own folly, without becoming the vidlim of their caprice, 
and punidiing ourfelves on their account. Patience, in 
this ezercife of it, cannot be too much ftudied by all who 
wi(h their life to flow in a fmooth ftream. It is the rea- 
(bn of a man, in oppodtion to the padion of a child. It 
is the enjoyment of peace, in oppofition to uproar and con* 

fufion. BLAIR, 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation In our Wt/bes recommended. 

The a^ive mind of man feldom or never refts fatisf]e4 
Vrith its prefent condition, how profperous foever. Origin- 
ally formed for a wider range of objedts, for a higher 
fphere of enjoyments, it finds itfelf, in every fituation of 
fortune, ftraitened and confined. Senfible of deficiency 
in its ftate, it is ever fending forth the fond defire, the af- 
piring wiffa, after something beyond what is enjoyed at 
prefent. Hence that reftlefihefs which prevails fo gener- 
ally among mankind. Hence, that difguft of pleafures 
which they have tried \ that padion for novelty : that 
ambition of rifiag to fome degree of eminence or felicity, 
of which they have formed to themfelvtsan indiftin^ idea. 
All which may be confidered as indications of a certain 
native original greatnefs in the human foul, fwelling be- 
yond the limits of its prefent condition ; and pointing to 
the higher obje^s for which it was made. Happy, if ihefe 
latent remains of our primitive (late ferved to dire(5l our 
wiihes towards their proper dedination, and to lead us into 
the path of true blifs ! 

But in this dark and bewildered (late, the afpiring ten- 
dency of our nature unfortunately takes an oppofite di- 
redion, and feeds a very mifplaced ambition. The fiat- 
teiing appearances which here prefent tliemfelves to fenfe ; 
the didf jx^I'ions which fortune confers •, xYit ^idN-acwX-^^^ts -^^^ 
pleafnre which we imagine the world to V>e c^^o^W^ v>S. >a^' 
Aowiag, £11 up the ultimate wiftk o£ moft. m^^. "^^'^ 




are die objeAt which engrofi their folitary molings, and 
ftimulate their active Uboun ; which warm the brealls of 
the yonngt -aoiniate the induftry of ths middle aged, and 
often keep alive the pallions of the old, until the verjr 
dole of life> 

AfTuTedly, there is nothing unlawful in our wifhing to 
be ^ed from whatever is difaiireeable, and to obtain a 
fbller enjoyment' of the comforts of life. Bui when thefe 
wilhei arc not tempered by reafon, they are in danger of 
precipitatine us into mach extravagance and folly. De- 
iircs and withes are the firft fpringi of adion. When they 
become exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be 
tainted. If we fufier oar fancy to create to iifclf worlds 
of ideal happinefs, we Ihall difcompofe the peace and order 
of our minds, and foment many hurtful paJSons. Here, 
then, let moderation begin its reign ; by bringing within 
reafonable bounds the wilhes that we form. As foon as 
they become extravaganti let us check them, by proper re- 
fictions on the fallaciouE nature of thofe obje^s, which the 
world hangs out to allure defire. 

You have Arayed, mj friends, from the road which 
coodufls to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native 
dignity of your fouls, in allowing your wides to terminate 
on nothing higher than worldly ideas of greatnefs or 
happinefs. Your imagination roves in a land of fhadowE< 
Unreal forms deceive you. It i> no more than a phantom* 
an illufion of happinefs, which attracts your fond admira- 
tion i nay, an illufioa flf happinefs, which often conceals 
much real mifery. 

Do you imagine, that all are happy who have attained 
toohofe fummits of dininflion, towards which your wilhes 
afpire i Alas I how frequently hat experience fliown, that 
where rofes were fuppofed to bloom, nothing but briers 
and thorns grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur^ 
nay, royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly 
exchanKcd by the poiTelTors, for that more quiet and bum- 
ble (taiion, with which you are now difiati^fied. With all 
that is fptendrd and [faining in the world, it is decreed 
that theie (htuld niii: many deep (hades of wo. On the 
elevated fituations of fortune, the great calamities of life 
chiefly fall. There, the dorm fpends its violence, and 
tLere the thtwder breaks ; while, lafe and unhurt, the 
inhabitants ol the vate remain be\ow. ^e\.Ttat,iS\wi,^tOTfc 
tio/e r^ji aad peroicious cuw&oTva oi »u&N%%K«n.&%%x%t 
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Satisfy yourfelves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life» and 
human happinefs. Remember, and admire, the wifdom of 
Agur's petition : ** Remove far from me vanity and lies. 
Give me neither poverty nor riches Feed me with food 
convenient for me : led I be full, and deny thee ; apd fay, 
who is the Lord \ or left I be poor and fteal ; and take the 
name of my God in vain.'' blair, 

SECTION XV. 

Ommfcience and Omnlprefence of the DutTr^ the Source of Con* 

Jhlation to good Men. 

I WAS yefterday, about fiinfet, walking in the open 
fields, till the night infenfibly fell upon mt. I at firft amuf* 
ed myfelf #ith all the ricbnefs and variety of colours, which 
appeared in the weftern parts of heaven. In proportion as 
they faded away and went out, feveral ftars and planets 
appeared one after another, till the whole firmament was 
in a glow. The bluenefs of the ether was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened, by the feaibn of the year, and 
the rays of all thofe luminaries that pafTed through ir. 
The galaxy appeared in its moft beautiful white. To 
complete the fcene, the full moon rofe, at length, in that 
clouded majefty, which Milton takes notice of ; and open- 
ed to the eye a new pidlure of nature, which was more 
finely ihaded, and difpofed among fofter lights than that 
which the fun had before difcovered to us. 

As I was furveying the moon walking in her brightnefs, 
and taking her progrefs among the conftellations, a thought 
arofe in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of ferious and contemplative natures. David 
himfelf fell into it in that reflexion ; •* When I confider 

I the heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the 
ftars which thou haft ordained ; what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, and the fon of man that thou regard* 
eft him!" in the (kme manner, when I confidered that 
iafinite hoft of ftars, or, to fpeak more philofophically, of 
tiiUy which were then fhining upon me ; with those innu- 
merable fets of planets or worlds, which were moving 
nmnd their refpedtive funs ; when I ftill enlarged the idea, 
and fuppofed another heaven of funs and worlds, rifmg 
fiili above this which we difcovered : and xh^fe MV vcw- 
^ Ugbtencd by a fuperior firmament ot \um\Yv^T\^'i^ vj\v\Oa. 
arc piaated at fo great a diftancc» Oaax. ^c^ xivai ^^\ic»x 
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to tbe inhabitants of th« forincri as the (lars do to us ; ia 
fliort, while I purfued this thought, 1 could not but re* 
fled on that little ind^nificant figure, which 1 niyfctf bore 
amidft the immenrny of God's works. 

Were the lun, which enlightens this part of the creattnn," 
with »11 the hnils of planetary worlds that move above him, 
utterly extingiiiflicd ard annihilated, they would not be 
mifled, more than a grain of fand upon the fta fliore. The 
space they poflefs is to eiceedingty little in con)pariron of 
the wbolci it vould fcarcely malie a blank in the creation. 
The chafm would be imperceptible to u.n eye that could 
take in the whole compafs of nature, and pafsfrom one end 
of the creation to (he other ; as it is poflible there may be 
fuch a fenfe in ourfelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 
at prefent more eiahed than ourfeWes. By t^ help of 
glaflesi we fee many Aari, which we do not difcover with 
our naked eyes % and the finer our telefcopes are, the more 
Hill arc Dur difcoveries. Huygenius carries this thought 
fo far, that he does not think it impoflible there may be 
(lars, whofe light has not yet travelled down to us, fince 
their GrA creation. There is no queftion that the univerfe 
has certain bounds fet to it ; but when we confider that it 
is the work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
nefst with an infinite fpace to exert itfelf in, liow can our 
imagination fet any bounds to it I 

To return, therefore, to my firll thought) I could not but 
look upon myfelf with fecret horror, as a being that was not 
worth the fmallell regard of one who had lb great a woric 
under his care and superintendence. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidll the immenfity of natnre ; and loR among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probabilityi 
fwarm through all thefe immeaAirable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myfelf from this mortifying thought^ 
I coniidered that it took its rife from thofe narrow concep- 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourJelvet cannot attend to many different objefts at 
the fame time. If we are careful to infpefl fomc things, 
we moft of conrfe negleft others. This iniperfeflion which 
we obferve in ourfelves, is an imperfeftion that cleaves, in 
fome degree, to creatures of the higheft capacities, as thejr 
are creaturet, that is, beings of finite and limited natures: 
The prefence of every created being is confined to a cer- 
tain mea/ure of fpace ; and copfctpieMX^ \i» a\i^eT«')^«B. 
it /limed to X certain nuntbci of tA>ie&%. tbfc t^^te'itt 
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which we move, and afl, and underftand, is of a wider 
circumference to one creature, than another, according as 
we rise one above another in the fcale of exidence. But 
the wideft of thefe our fpheres has its circumference. 
When, therefore, we refled on the Divine Nature, we are 
fo ufed and accuftomed to this iroperfe^ion in ourfelvcs, 
that we cannot forbear, in fome mealure, afcribing it to 
HIM, inQ^hom there is no fhadow of imperfedlion. Our 
realbiflmieed aifures U8« that his attributes are infinite ; 
but the'^oornefs of our conception is fuch, that it cannot 
forbear fetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till 
our reafim comes again to our fucoour, and throws down 
all thofe little prejudices, which rife in us unawares, and 
are natural to the mind of majL 

We (hall therefore utterly^, extinguifli this melancholy 
thought of our being ovdlfeked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, aiK^n infinity of thofe objedts among 
which he feems to be inc»Bntly employed, if we confider, 
in the firft place, that h^flbmniprefent } and in the fec- 
ond, that he is omnifcientn^^ 

if we confider him in hi^ffiintprefence, his being pafles 
through, actuates, and fupports the whole frame of natu e. 
His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. There is 
nothing he has made, which is either fo diftant, fo little, 
or fo inconfiderable, that he does not eifentially refide in it< 
His fubftance is within the fubfiance of every being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimately prefent to it, as 
that being is to itfelf. It would be an imperfection in him, 
were he able to move out of one place into another ; or to 
withdraw himfelf from any thing he has created, or from 
any part of that fpace which he diffufed and fpread abroad 
to infinity. In fhort, to fpeak of him in the language of 
the old philofophers, he is a Being whofe centre is every 
where, and his circumference no where. 

In the fecond place, he is omnifcient as well as omni- 

prefent. H^s omnifcience, indeed, necefiarily and naturally 

flows from his omniprefence. He cannot but be confcious 

of every motion that arifes in the whole material world, 

which be thus efientially pervades ; and of every thought 

'-:tbat is ftirring in the intelle^ual world, to every part €t 

- which he is thus intimately united. Were tlie foul feparated 

/ from the body, and fhould it with one glance of tKQ\3L%]i\c &art 

»i:^jroad the boands of the creatioti •, tt\ow\^ \\.> (# tw^vaw^ 

^vf fears, coatioae its progrcfs thro\]^g;\i Vuttiw^ ^^^5:^> ^'^"^ 
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the fame aflivitr, it would Rill find itfelf wttbin the em 
brace "( its Creator, and eDcompafied b; the iramenQty o: 
ihe Godhead. 

In this confideration of the Almighty's omniprefince anc 
omnifcience every, uncomfortable thought Tanilbes. H< 
canaot but regard every thing that bai being, efpeciall] 
fuch of his creatures who fear they are not regarded b] 
him. He ia privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxietj 
of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble ihem on thl 
occafion ; for as it is impollible he fhould overlook any o 
his creatures, [b we may he confident that he regards, witi 
an eye of mercy, thofe who endeavour to recommenc 
themfelves to his notice'; and) in unfeigned humility o: 
heart, ihlnk themfelves UM^rthy that he Ihould be mind- 
ful of (hem. '*", AUDisDK 



ARGUMENTllrfvB PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
Happinefi it foundtd In Reaitude of CmiuB. 
All men purfue good, and would be happy, if they 
tcnsw how : not happy for minutes and miferable for hours ; 
but happy, if polllble, through every part of their exigence. 
Eicher, therefore, there is a good of this Heady, durable 
kind, or there is not. If not, then all good muH be trari- 
fient and uncertain i and if fo, an objeft of the lowefl value, 
which can little deferve our attention or inquiry. Bui 
if there be a better good, fuch a good as we are feeking, 
like evei^ other thing, it mud be derived from fomc caufe ; 
:md that caufe mult either be external, internal, or mixed ; 
in as much a;:, except thefe three, there is no other pofUble. 
Now a Heady, durable good cannot be derived from ar 
external caufe ; fince all derived from externals mull flue 
tuaCe as they flufluate. By the fame rule, it cannot be de. 
rived from a mixture of the two j becaufe the part which 
vs external will proportlonably defiroy its eflenec. What 
then remains but the c<iufe internal \ the very cause which 
we have ^ppokd, whea we place lbs 6jNtte\£Ei ^■sod \c 
miad, — ia reifiitude of conduS. Rk».i.v 
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SECTION II. 

ytrlue and Piety^ Man's higbejl Interefi, 
I FIND myfelf exiftin^ upon a little fpot, furrounded 
every way by an imoienfe unknown expanfion. Where 
am I \ What fort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it exadly ac- 
commodated in every indance to my convenience \ Is there 
no excefs of cold» none of heat, to offend me \ Am I never 
annoyed by animals^ either of my own, or a different kind ? 
Is every thing fubfervient to me, as thou;;;h I had ordered 
all myfelf ? No ; nothing like it ; the fartheft from it 
poQible. The world appears not, then, originally made 
for the private convenience of me alone ? It does not. 
But is it not pollible fo to accommodate it, by my own 
particular induftry ? If to accommodate man and beaft» 

I heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, it is not poflible. 
What confequence then follows ; or can there be any other 
than this ? If I feck an intereft of my own, detached from 
that of others, I feek an intered which is chimerica4y and 
which can never have exigence. 

How then muff I determine ? Have I no intereff at all ? 
If I have not, I am ffationed here to no purpofe. But 
why no intereft ? Can I be contented with none but one 
fcparate and detached l Is a fecial incereff, joined with 
others, fuch an abfurdity as not to be admitted \ The bee^ 

I the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are fufficienC 
to convince me, that the thing is fomewhere at leaff poffi- 
ble. How, then, am 1 affured that this is ncit equally trne 
of man ? Admit it : and what follows? If fo, then honour 
Iand jullice are my intereft ; then the whole train of moral 
virtues are niiy intereft ; without fume portion of which^ 
not even thieves can maintain fociety. 

(But, farther ftiil ; I ftop not here ; I purfue this focial 
intereft as far as I can trace my feveral relations. I pafs 
from my own ft»)ck, my own neighbourhood, my own na- 
tion, to the whole race of mankind, as difperfed tliroughout 
the earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual 
aids of commerce, by the general intercourfe of arts and 
ktters, by that common nature of which we all participate \ 
Again ; I muft have food and clothing. Without a 

C roper genial warmth, I inftantly perifh- Am I not re- 
ted, in this view, to the very earth itCeU \ 10 \h^ dx^iccx 
iiiOf frocn wbofc beams I derive vigour \ to tW^^xx^^^^^^^^ 
€oaHe and order of the infinite hotl o£ Wan^tv. \>^ ^\\\^ 
ib€ Umcs Md ftafoDs ever umfoim\^ ^?&otiX ^cl^w 
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order once confounded, I could not probably fiirvive a ino< 
tnenc ; io jAt(o\att\j do I depend on thU common general 
welfare. What, then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue 
into piety ? not only honour and juftice, and what I owe 
to man, is my iniereft ; but gratitude alfo, acquiefcence, 
refignatton, adoration, and all I owe to tbis great politji 
and its great Governor, our coramoa Parent. HAaais. 

SECTION III. 
The Ifjujlice of an aacharilahh Spirit. 
Aausricious, un charitable fpirit, is not only inconfillent 
with all focial virtue and happinefs, but it is alf^i, in itfelf, 
unreafonable and unjuft. In order to frirm ibund opininng 
concerning charuftcrs and a£lions.4wo things are efpecially 
reqnirtte, information and impartiality. But fuch as are 
moft forward to decide unfavourably, are cummonly defti- 
tute of both. Inftead of polCotUng, or even requiring, full 
information, the grounds on which they proceed are fre- 
quently the mod flight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, 
which the idle have invented, the inquifitive have lidened 
to, and the credulous have propagated ; or a real incident 
which rumour, in carrying it along, has exaggerated and 
difguifed, fupplies them with materials of confident afler- 
tion, and decifive judgment. From an action they prefent- 
ly look into the heart, and infer the motive. This fup- 
pofed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle ; and 
pronounce at once concerning the whole chdrafter. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to 
found re'ifon, than this precipitate judgment. Any mail 
who attends to what pafles within himfelf, may eafily difceni 
what a complicated fyt^em the human character is ; and 
what a Variety of circumflances mull be taken into the ac- 
count, in order to eftimate it truly. No fmgle inllance o£ 
condufl whatever is fufficient to determine it. As from 
one worthy aftion, it were credulity, not charity, to con- 
clude a ptrfon to be free from all vice ; fo from one which 
is cenfurable, it is perfeflly unjuft to infer that the author 
of it is without confciencc, and (without merit. If we 
knew all l|ie attending clrcumftances, it might appear in 
an eicufable light i nay, perhaps, under a commendable 
Rirm. The motives of the actor may have been entirely 
differeat from ihofe which we afctibe \.o Vvta \ a&i Vii«*. 
We I'appnfe him impelled by bad deti^n, Ve. w\»-^ ^iwcNwa^ 
piompted bj coufcicace and mftaWwi v"*^^^^** K^x&" 
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ting the adion to have been in every view criminal, he may 
have been harried into it through inadvertency and iur- 
prife. He may hav^fncierely repented ; and the virtuous 
principle may haV^i^9|»W regained its full vigour. Perhaps 
this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which he lay 
open to the incurfions of temptation ; while the other 
avennes of his heart were firmly guarded by confcience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the government 
of temper d^ferves attention more, than to keep our minds 
pnre from uncharitable prejudices, and open to can Jour 
and humanity in judging of others. The wor(l confe- 
quences, both to ourfelves and to fociety, follow from the 
oppofite fpirit. blair. 

SHCTION IV. 

Tie Misfortunes of Men mqfliy chargeable on Themselvet, 
We find man placed in a world, where he ha^ by no 
means the difpofal of the events that happen. Calamities 
fometimes befall the worthieft and the be(l, which it is not 
in their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, 
but to acknowledge, and to fubmic to the high hand of 
Heaven. For fuch vifitations of trial, many good and 
wife reafons can be aOlgned, which the prefent fubjedt 
leads me not to difcufs. But though thofe unavoidable 
calamities make a part, yet they make not the chief part, 
of the vexations and forrows that didress human life. A 
multitude of evils befet us, for the fource of which we mud 
look to another quarter. No fooner has any thing in the 
health or in the circumftances of men, gone crofs to their 
wiifa, than they begin to talk of the unequal diflribution of 
the good things of this life ; they envy the condition of 
others ; they repine at their own lot, and fret againft the 
Ruler of the world. 

Full of thefe fentiments, one man pines under a broken 
conititution. But let us afk him, whether he can fairly 
and honeftly, adign no caufe for this but the unknown de- 
cree of Heaven ? Has he duly valued the bleding of health, 
and always obferved the rules of virtue and fobriety ? Has 
he been moderate in .his life, and temperate in all his pleaf- 
urcs ? If now he is only paying the price of his former, 
^perhaps his forgotten indulgencies, has he any title to com- 
plain, as if he were fuflPering unjuftly I Were vi^ \ci CxiT^ v^ 
'^^ chambers of /icknefs and dldrefs, we ftioxA^ ci^\.^\\ ^tA 
il^em peopled with the vidims of mletn^waTvce ^tv>\ ^^ 
•*«»/> and with th% children of ^kiow Vtiio\«L« m-i.^^wi 
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Among the thonfandi who Uoguifh there, we (bould find 
the proportinn of innocent fuBcrers to be fniiill. We 
Ihouid lee faded youth, premature old age, and the prof- 
pefl of an untimely gra«c, to be the portion of multitudes, 
who, in one vraj or other, have brought thofe evils on 
themfclves { while yet thefe martyrs of vice and folly have 
the alTurance to arraign the hard fate of man, and to 
" fret againft the Lord." 

Bat you, perhaps, complain of hardfliips of another 
kind— of the injuftice of the world ; of the poverty which 
you fuffer, and the difcouragements under which you la- 
bour : of the crolTes and difappointments of which your 
life has been doomed Co be full, Before you give too 
much fcope to your difcontenr, ^t me defire you to re- 
flefl impartially upon your paft train of life. Have not 
Iloih, or pride, or ill temper, or fmful paflions, misled yoa 
often frnm the path of found and wife conduft ? Have 
you not been wanting to yourfelves in impioving ihofe op- 
portunities which Providence offered you, for bettering 
and advancing your ftate ? If you have chofen to indulge 
your humour, or your tale, in the gratiHcaCion of indo- 
lence of pleafure, can you complain becaufe ochers, in pref- 
erence to you, have obtained thofe advantages which 
naturally belong to ufeful labours, and honourable pur- 
fuits I Have not the confequences of fome falfe ftcps, into 
which your pafllons, or your pleafures, have betrayed you, 
purfued you through much of your life ; tainted, perhaps^ 
your charafters, involved you in embarrafrmenta, oi funic 
you into neglefl I It is an old faying, that every man i> 
the artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is 
certiiin that the world feldum turns wholly dgainft a 
man, unless through his own fdulc. " Religion is," 
in general, " profitable unto all things." Virtue, 
diligence, and indullry, ji'ined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the fureft road to prof- 
perity ; and where men f.iil of attaining it, their want of 
fuccels is far ofiener owing to their having deviated from . 
that road, than to their having encountered infuperable 
bars in it. Some, by being too artfnl, forfeit the reputa* 
tion of probity. Some, by being too open, are accounted 
to fui) in /)rudence> Others, by being fickle and change* 
able, are diHraRed by all. The cale commo^Vj «, \hat 
taea feek to j^ribe their difappoint.ment.Vi vt> vc,^ caK^c, 
rather than to tbcir ono Dufconiad \ a»4 v^Kft'^^ ^ 
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devife no other caufe, they lay them to the charge of Prov- 
idence. Their folly leads them into vices ; their vices into 
misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they " murmur 
againft Providence." They are doubly unju(l towards 
their Creator. In their profperity, they are apt to afcribe 
their fuccefs to their own diligence, rather than to his bleff- 
ing ; and in their adverfity, they impute their diflreifes to 
his providence, not to their own mifbehaviour. Whereas, 
the truth is the very reverfe of this. " Every good and 
every perfe^ gift cometh from above 5" and of evil and 
mifery, man is the author to himfelf. 

When, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the public (late of the world, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this aflertion. We fee great focieties of 
men torn in pieces by intedine diifenfions, tumults, and 
civil commotions. We fee mighty armies going forth, in 
formidable array, againft each other, to cover the earth 
with blood, and to fill the air with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad evils thefe are, to which this miferable 
world is expofed. But are thefe evils, I befeech you. to 
be imputed to God ? Was it he who fent forth {laughter- 
ing armies into the field, or who filled the peaceful city 
with maffacres and blood ? Are thefe miferies any other 
than the bitter fruit of men's violent and diforderly paf- 
fions ? Are they not clearly to be traced to the ambition 
and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to 
the turbulence of the people ? Let us lay them entirely 
out of the account, in thinking of Providence ; and let us 
think only of the " foolifhnefs of man." Did man con- 
trol his paflions, and form his condudl according to the 
dilates of wifdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would 
DO longer be defolated by cruelty ; and human focieties 
would live in order, harmony and peace. In thofe fcenes 
of mifchief and violence, which fill the world, let man he- 
boid, with (hame, the pidure of his vices, his ignorance, 
and folly* Let him be humbled by the mortifying view 
of his own perverfcnefs : but let not his " heart fret againd 
the Lord." blair. 

SECTION V. 

On Dtftnierefted Frienef/htp^ 

Ida informed thdt certain Greek wt\Uts ^^^V\\citc^^^"t^> 
f /t^ems, in the opinion of their country meiN'jYi an ^ a^^ *^^* 
edUuae very extraordinsLrj pofitioiis xtVaXvtis xo ^\\«^^ 
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fbtp 1 as, indeed, whit ftibjeA is there, which thefe fubt 
jjeniufes have not tortured with their fophiftry \ 

The authors to whom I refer, dilTiiade their difcipl 
from entering into any ftrong attachments, a& unavoidah 
creating fupernomerjry difqviietudes to thnfc who enga; 
in them ; and, as every m^n has more than fufficient I 
call forth his folicitude, in the coarfe of his own affairs, 
is a weaknefs, they contend, anxioudy to involve himfetf i 
the concerns of others. They recommend it alfo, ia a 
conneftioRS uf this kind, to hold the bands of union e 
tremely loofe ; fo as always to have it in one's power 1 
flraiten or relai them, ai^ c i re iim (lances and fiiuacions (ha 
render moil eipedient. They add, as a capital article ^ 
their doflrine, that, " to live exempt from cares, is an e 
fential ingredient to conllitute human happinefs : but a 
ingredient, however, which he, who voluntarily diAreff 
himfelf with cares, in which he has no neceffiiry and pe 
ibnal intered) muft never hope to poflefs." 

1 have been told likewife, that there if another fet i 
pretended philolbphers, of the fame country, whofe tenet 
concerning this fubjeA, ate of a Hill more illiberal an 
ongenerous call. 

The propofition they attempt to cllablifh, ts* ths 
« friendfliip is an aff.iir of felf interell entirely ; and ih; 
the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order i 
gratify the kind and benevolent affeflions, but for the ben 
tit of that aSiitance and fupport which are to be derive 
from the connexion." Accordingly they atTcrt, that tbo: 
perfons ate moA difpofed to have recourfe to aaziliai 
alliances of this kind, who are leaft qualified by Qatar 
or fortune, to depend upon their own ftrength and poweii 
the weaker lex, for inftance, being generally more incline 
lo engage in friendlhips, than the male part of our fpeciei 
and thofe who are depreiTed by indigence, or labouring m 
der misfortunes, than the wealthy and the profperons. 

Excellent and obliging fages, thefe, undoubtedly 1 T 
(Irike out the (ViendTy affeftions from the moral worl 
would be like extinguifliing the fun in the natural ; each < 
them being the fource of the heft and motl grateful faii 
factions, that Heaven has conferred on the fons of mei 
But 1 Ihoutd be glad to know, what the real value of th 
bouRed exetaplxon from care, which they promife their di 
ciplet, juUly amounts to J an cKmpUoviftiL«.«va'£\n^A 
■fore, Iconfefs f but which, opoumau-j BctM.vxt'OK.wva.'' 
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man life» (hould be rejedled with the utmoft dlfdain. For 
nothing furely, can be more inconfiQent with a well poifed 
and manly fpirit, than to decline engaging in any laudable 
adion, or to be difcoaraged from perfevenng in it, by an 
apprehendon of the trouble and foliciiude, with which it 
may probably be attended. Virtue herfelf, indeed, ought 
to be totally renounced, if it be right to avoid every pofli- 
ble means that may be produdlive of uneafinefs : for who, 
that is aduated by her principles, can obferve the condudt 
of an oppofite character, without being aire<5led, with fome 
degree of fecret diffatisfaction ? Are not the juft, the brave, 
and the good, neceiTarily expofed to the difagreeable emo- 
tions of diflike and aver Hon, when they refpe^ively meet 
with inftances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villany ? It is 
an eflential property of every well conflituted mind to be af- 
feded with pain, or pleafure, according to the nature of thofe 
moral appearances that prefent themfelves to obfervation. 

If (enfibility, therefore, be not incompatible wiih true 
viiclom (and it furely is not, unlefs we fuppofe that phi- 
lofophy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what 
juft reafon can be afligned, why the fympathetic fufferings, 
which may refult from friendfhip, fhould be a fufficient in- 
ducement for banifhing that generous affedion from the 
human bread \ £xtingui(h all emotions of the heart, and 
what difference will remain, I do not fay between man and 
brute, but between man and a mere inanimate clod ? 
Away then with thofe auftere philofophers, who reprefcnt 
virtue as hardening the foul again ft all the fofter impres- 
fions of humanity ! The fact, certainly, is much otherwife. 

A truly good man is, upon many occalions, extremely 
fofceptible of tender fentiments ; and his heart expands 
with joy, or (hrinks with forrow, as good or ill fortune 
accompanies his friend. Upon the whole, then, it may 
fairly be concluded, that, as in the cafe of virtue, fo in that 
of friendHiip, thofe painful fenfations, which may fome- 
Umes be produced by the one, as well as by the other, are 
equally infufficient grounds for excluding either of them 
from taking pofreflion of our bofoms. 

They who infift that •* utility is the firll and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
frindihips," appear to me to diveft the afFociation of its 
QKoft amiable and engaging pr\t\ciple. ¥ox> \c^ <\ \isv^d. 
ja^&r/f difpofed, it is not fo much tht mwt x^WNvtv^c^S.XiKvx^- 
fil^ jw the afl^aion^te eeal from w\i\cVk \ii^^ ?ioh< ,^ici^x ^v^«^ 
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them their beCl and moft valuable reconimeDdatioii. It ie 
far indeed from being veriSed by fact, that a fcnfe of ( 
wants ig the original caufe of forming thefe amicable alii; 
ces 1 that) on the contrary, it is obfervable, that none h: 
been more diQinguifhed in their friendfhips than thofe, whi 
power and upulence, but above all, whofe fuperior virt 
(a much firmer fupporc) have raifed them above eT< 
necefTity ofbaving recourfe to the aOillance of others. 

The true diHinftion, then, in this quedion is, that " : 
tliough friendfliip is certainly produflive of utility, yet U) 
ity is not the primary motive of friendfhip." Thofe fel£ 
fenfualiDs, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luiury, pi 
fume to maintain the reverie, have furely no claim to ; 
tention : as they are neither qualified by reflexion, nor c 
perience, to be competent Judges of the fubjed. 

Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who wou 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluen 
this world can bellow, if offered to him upon the feve 
terms of his being unconneftcd with a fingle mortal who 
he could Ibve, or by whom he ihould be beloved ? Tl 
would be to lead the wretched life of a deteftcd lyrai 
who, amidll perpetual fufpicions and alarms, palTes 1 
miferable days a ftranger to everj tender fentiment j ai 
utterly precluded from the heartfelt fatisfactions of frien 
illip. Melmolh't Iraiulatlon of Cuero'i L^tiia. 

SECTION vr. 

On the Immorialiif of the Seul 
I WAS yefterday walking alone, in one of my friend 
n'oods, and loll myfelf in it very agreeably, as I was ru: 
ring over, in my mind, the feveral arguments that eftal 
lifli this great point i which is ihe balls of morality, ar 
the fource of all the pleafmg hopes and fecret joys, th; 
can arife in the heart of a reafonable creature. 1 confide 
ed thofe feveral proofs drawn, 

Firll, from the nature of the foul itfelf, and particular! 
its immateriality ; which, though not abfolutely necelTat 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evince 
to almoil a demon ft ration. 

Secondly, from its paflions and ieniimenlli: as, partii 

oJ all/, from its love of exittenee' i fB horror ^of annihil: 

tion ; and its hopes of immortaWtj j "wiiiv tla.t.Cecret fa 

isfu^ion vihich it finds in the praSicccA s'wt'^j mA ■& 

'Jaeadncis which ftUows upou Qa ciAnoftffnH^ V\«. 
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Thirdljy from the nature of the Supreme Being, whofe 
juftice, goodnefS} vrifdom, and veracityi are all concerned 
in this point. 

But among thefe, and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the fouli there is one drawn from the 
perpetual progrefs of the foul to its perfedlion, without a 
poffibility of ever arriving at it : which is a hint that I do 
not remember to have feen opened and improved by others, 
who have written on this fubje<5l, though it feems to me 
to carry a very great weight with it. How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the foul, which is capable 
of immenfe perfe^ions* and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, (hall fall away into nothing, almoft 
as foon as it is created ? Are fuch abilities made for no 
purpofe i A brute arrives at a point of perfedion, that he 
can never pafs ; in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of ; and were he to live ten thoufand more, 
would DC the same thing he is at prefent. Were a human 
foul tlu^VLs atjip4land in her accomplifliments ; were her 
faculties to bf full blown, and incapable of farther enlarge- 
ments ; I could imagine (he might fall away infenfibly, 
and drop at once into a date of annihilation. But can- we 
believe a thinking being, that is in perpetual progrefs of 
improvement, and travelling on from perfedtion to per- 
fedion, after having juft looked abroad into the works of 
h«r Creator, and made a few difcoveries of his infinite 
goodnefs, wisdom, and power, mud peri(h at her firft fet- 
ting out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, confidered only in his prefent (late, feems fent 
into the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himfelf with a fucce^or ; and immediately quits his poft 
to make room for him* He docs not feem born to enjoy 
life, but to deliver it down to others. This is not fur< 
prifing to confider in animals, which are formed for our ufe» 
and which can finifh their bufinefs in a (hort life. The (ilk* 
voiiD, after having fpun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
Bnt a man cannot take in his full meafure of knowledge, 
has not time to fubdue his pafEons, eftablifh his foul in 
Tirtde, and come up to the perfedion of his nature, before 
he it hurried oS the (lage. Would an infinitely wife Being 
saake fuch glorious creatures for fo mean a purpofe ? Can 

delight in the produQion of fuch ahotuvt Ixvvdlv'^^^v^^^^ 
flidrt lived rea(bnable beings^. WovAd Vr %\n^ n^^^ 
that arc not to be exerted \ Cupwvx^^ ^'^x ^^ 

d.. a ■ 
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never to be gratified ? How can we (ind tliat wisdom 
which fliines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world, as only a nurfery (or 
the r«i ; and without believing that the feveral genera- 
tions of ratinnal creatures, which rife up and difappear in 
(iich quick fuccellions, are only to receive their £rft rudi> 
tnents of exigence here, and afterwards to be tranfplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they may fpread and 
flourilb to all eternity I 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaTin^ and tiium* 
phant confideration in religion, than this of ibe perpetual 
progrefs, which the foul makei towards the perfeftion of 
its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
npon the foul as going on from ftrength to ftrengtb ; to 
confider diat (he is to Ihine forever with new acceflions of 
gtory, and brighten to all eierjiky : that (he will be ftill 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowjedge to knowled^ ; 
carries in it fomething wonderfully d^r^ble to that am- 
bition 4hich is natural to the mind of manfakNay, it molt 
be a prorpirfl pleafing to God himfclf, to fie his creation 
forever beautifying in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to 
bim, by greater degrees of refemblance. 

Methinks this finple e on fi deration, of the progrefs of 
a finite fpirit to perfection, will be fuS<,ient to eitin- 
cuill) all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in • 
fuperior. That cherub, which now appears as a god to 
a human foul, knows very well that the period will 
come about in eternity, when the human foul Ihall be 
as perfeft as he himfclf now is : nay, when (he (hall 
look down upr>n that degree of perfe<ftion as much as 
file now falls (hort of it. It is true, the higher nature 
Aill advances, and by that means preferves bis diflance 
and fuperiority in the fcale of being ; but he knows that, 
how high foever the Aation is of which he (lands pof- 
fefTed at prefent, the inferior nature will at length mount 
up to it : and (hine forth in tbe fame degree of glory. 

With what al\oni(hme&t and veneration mnj we look 
into our own (bul:, where there are fuch hidden (lores 
of virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhaultcd fonrces of 
perlciflicn ! We know not yet what we (hall be ; nor 
will it ever enter into the heart of man, to conceive the 
glory that niil be always in teferve for him. The foul, 
con/Idered with its Creator) it \ike oite n't ^!l^(>^« mv^tf^- 
otaucal liaetf ttat xaxj draw neuci \o «wt^« Iw ^ 
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etemityt without a poflibility of touching it; and can 
there be a thought fo tranfporiing, as to confider our- 
felves in thefe perpetual approaches to Him, who is the 
ftandard not only of perfe^ion, but of happinefs ! 

ADDISON. 



CHAP. V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. ^ 

The Saafons* 

Among the great bleOdngs and wonders of the 
creation, may be clafTed the regularities of times and fea« 
ions. Immediately after the floods the facred promise* 
was made to man, that feed-time and harveft, cold, and 
hcaty fummer and winter, day and night, fhoold continue 
to the very end of all things. Accordingly, in obedience 
to that promife, the rotation is conftantly prefenting u» 
with fome ufeful and agreeable alteration; and all the 
pleating novelty of life arifes from thefe natural changes: 
nor are we lefs indebted to them for many of its folid 
comforts. It has been frequentljuihe task of the moralift 
and poet, to mark, in poliOied periods, the particular 
charms and conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, 
fuch difcriminate obfervations upon natural variety cannot 
be undejjghtful ; tince the bleffing, which every month 
brings along with it, is a frelb inSiance of the wifdom and 
bounty of that Providence, which regulates the glories of 
the year. We glow as we contemplate ; we feel a pro- 
pensity to adore, whild we enjoy. In the time of feed- 
fowing, it is the feafon of confidence : the ^rain which the 
huibandman trufts to the bofom pf the earth ihall, haply, 
yield its fevenfold rewards. Spring prefents us with a 
icene of lively expeSaiton. That which was before fown, 
begins now to difcover tigns of fuccefsful vegetation. The 
labourer obferves the change, and anticipates the harveft ; 
he watches the progrefs of nature, and fmiles at her influ- 
ence ; while the man of contemplation walks forth with the 
'evening, amid (I the fragrance of flowers, and promifes of 
plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till d^LxViw^Cs ^V^<i«t*^ \.Vs.^ 

■ -fxae upon bis eye. Then comeiVi xVve \i?a:N^^^ ^vV^t^ '^'^ 
btge wilb is /atisfied, and the granams oi w^Wvit •ax«.\»'^^ 

.«rf wicb the meanf p{ life, eveu 10 a A^ixxxt^ o^ a^N^^-^ 
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The powers of language are uneqaal to the defcription of 
this happf fedfon. It 'a the carnival of nature ; fua aod 
ihdile, coolnefs and quietude, cheerfulnefi and mclodyi love 
and gratiiude, unite to render every fccne of fumoier de- 
. lighiful. The divifion of light and darkness is one of the 
kindeft efiorts of Omnipotent Wirdom. Day and night 
yield us contrary bklSngs; and, at the fame timct->Sill each 
other by giving frefli iultre to the delights of buth- Amidft 
the glare of day, and budle of life, how could we fleep i 
Amijn ihc gloom of daiknefs, how could we labour I 

How wifci how benignant, then, is the proper divilion ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and thofe of 
darknefs to reft. Ere the day is p.tlTed, eiercife and DatuTC 
prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that the morn- 
ing returns, we are again able to meet it with a fmile. 
Thus every feafon has a charm peculiar to itfelf ; and every 
moment affords fome intereding ionovatioD. 

SECTION II. 
7be CalaraS of Niagara, in Canada, North Jmerica. 
This am.izing fall of water is made by the river St- ' 
liawrence, in its paOage from lake Erie into the lake Onta- ' 
rio. The St. LawrencSiJs one of the largeli rivers in the . 
world ; and yet the whole of its waters is dilcharged in 
this place, by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendic- 
iil.ir- It is nnteafy to bring the imagination to correfpond 
to the greatnefs of the fcene. A river extremely deep 
and rapid, and that fervcs to drain the wacers of almoit all 
N.irth America into the Atlantic Ocejn, is here poured 
precipitately doun a ledge of rocks, that rifes, like a wall 
acrofs the whole bed of its dream. The river, a little above, 
is near three quarters of a mile broad } and the rocks, 
where it grows narrower, are four hundred yards over. 
Their direfiion is rot llraight acrofs, but hollowing inwards 
like a horlelhuc : fo that tbe cataraA, which bends to the 
ih.ipe of the obllacle, rounding inwards, prcfents a kind of 
theatre the moll tremendous in nature. Jull in the middle 
of this circular wall of waters, a little ifland, that has brav- 
ed the fury of the current, prefents one of its points, and 
divides the dream at top into two parts { but they unite 
JC5r«/(7 long bei'ore they reach the bottom. The noifc of 
e/je fall is heard at the diAance of fevcta\ \ca^\i«\ ■, wi4'iitt 
.vri' of the HTitiers at the terminalion of ih^r tdi\,\s"TO«»xi- 
"'sblc. The da/ling prodocfW a m\^ li^ ^" \a >Jafc 
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very clouds ; and which forms a moft beautiful rainbow 
when the fun fliines. It will be readily fuppofed, that fuch 
a catarad entirely dedroys the navigation of the dream ; 
and yet fome Indians in their canoes, it is faid, have 
ventured dowa it with fafety. goldsmith. 




SECTION^ IIL 

The Grotto of Anttparo$, 

Qf all the fubterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
of Antiparos is the mo(V remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as for the beauty of its fparry incruftations. This cele- 
brated cavern was firH; explored by one Magni, an Italian 
traveller, about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an 
inconfiderable ifland of the Archipelago. " Having been 
informed," fays he, "by the natives of Paros, that, in the 
little ifland of Antiparos, which lies about two miles from 
the former, a gigantic ilatne was to be feen at the mouth 
of a cavern in that place, it was refolved that we (the 
French conful and himfelf) fhould pay it a vifit. In pur- 
fuance of this refolution, after we had landed on the ifland, 
and walked about four miles through the mid (I of beau- 
tiful plains, and floping woodlands, we at length came to a 
little hill, on the tide of which- yawned a mod horrid 
cavern, that, by its gloom, at fird druck us with terror, 
and almod repreffed curiofity! Recovering the firft fur- 
prife, however, we entered boldly ; and had not proceeded- 
above twenty paces, when the fuppofed (latue of the giant 
prefented itfelf to our view. We quickly perceived, that 
what the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a- giant, 
was nothing more than a fparry concretion, formed by 
the water dropping from the roof of the cave, and by * 
degrees hardening into a figure, which their fears had. 
formed into a monger. Incited by this extraordinary ap- 
pearance, we were induced to proceed dill further, in qued* 
of adventures in this fubterranean abode As we pro- 
ceeded, new wonders oflPered themfelves ; the fpars, formed 
into trees and flirubs, prefented a kind of petrified grove ; 
fome white ; fome green ; and all receding in due perfpec- 
rivc. They druck us with the more amazement* as we 
Iqicw them to be mere productions of nature, who, hitherto 
in foHtude, had, in her playful moments^ dteff«id tbs. Cc^ue^ 
at if for her own amufement. 

■ « Wc h'dd as yet feen but a few o£ tVv^ ^otv^«'- ^^ ^"^ 
i auflf wc were introdaced otv\^ Vtivo \!c^ ^wx^ks^*^ 
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noire as if all tlie artillery in t>ie world had been at once 
difcharged. Our traveller, being obliged to alight tn- 
(landy, felt himfelf raifed a foot Ttom the ground ; and 
tu.-oing his eyes to the city, he with amazement faw nothing 
but a thick cKmd of dnft in the air. The birds flew about 
alloniJhed : the i^fi was darkened ; the bealb ran howling 
from the hills; and although the (hock did 'not contmue 
above three minutes, yet near nineteen thoufand of the 
' inhabitants of Sicily perifhed in the ruins, Catanea, to 
which city the defcriber was travelling, feemed'the princi- 
pal fcene of ruin ; its place only was to be found ; and 
not a footHep of its former magnificence was to be feea 
remaining. goldsmith.. 

SECTION vr. 

Creation, 
Ih the progrefs of the Divine works and governmcnti 
there arrived a period in which this earth was to be called, 
into eiiftcnce. When the fignal moment, predeftined from 
all eternity, was come, the Deity arofe in his might; and 
with a word created the world. What an il1t)!trious mo- 
ment was that, when, from noneiiftence, there fprang- 
at once_ into being, this mighty globe, on which fo many 
millions of creatures now dwell ! No preparatory meafures 
were required. No_long circuit of means was employed. 
*' He fp.ike } and it was done : he commanded j and it 
Rood iaft. The earth was at firft without form, and. 
▼oid ; and darknefs was on the face of the deep." The 
Almighty furvayed the dark abyfs ; and lixed bounds 
to the feveral divifions of nature. He faid, " let there be 
light; and there was light" Then appeared the fea, 
and the dry land. The mountains rofe ; and the tiver; 
flowed. The fnn and moon began their courfe in the 
flties. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The arr, - 
the earth, and the waters, were ftored with their refpeflivc 
inhabitants. At laft, man was made after the image of 
God. He appeared, walking wiih countenance erefl ; 
and received his Creator's henediflion, as the lord of this 
new world. The Almighty beheld his work when it was 
£ailhfd ; and pronounced it good. Superior beings faw 
with wonder this acw accellion to ci\ftei\ce. "TVit tntjT^i- 
{"g ^an i'ung tosexhn i and aU the {q&s of Goi &«i\a.tft: 
orjojr." \.\.»A.\^ 
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■SECTION VII. 

Charity. 

Charity is the fame with benevolence or love ; and is 
the term uniformly employed in the New Tedament* to 
denote all the good affedions which we ought to bear to- 
wards one another. It confifls not in fpeculative ideas of 
feneral benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the 
eart, as fpeculations too often do, untouched and cold. 
Neither is it confined to that indolent good nature, which 
makes us reft fatisfied with being free from inveterate mal- 
ice, or ill will to our fellow creatures, without prompting 
tis to be^ of fervice to any. True charity is an a^ive 
principle. It is not properly a (ingle virtue ; but a difpo- 
fition redding in the heart, as a fountain whence all the 
virtues of benignity, candour, forbearance, generofityi 
compaOHon, and liberality, flow, as fo many native ftreams. 
From general gopd will to all, it extends its influence par* 
ticularly to thofe with whom we (land in neareft connec- 
tion, and who are direAly within the fphere of our good 
oflices. From the country or community to which we 
belong, it defcends to the fmaller affociations of neigh* 
bourhoods, relations, and friends ; and fpreads itfelf over 
the whole circle of focial and domeftic life. I mean not 
that it imports a promifcuous undiftinguifhed a£Fc(flion, 
which gives every man an equal title to our love. Chari- 
ty, if we (hould endeavour to carry it fo far, would be 
rendered an impra^icable virtue ; and would refolve itfelf 
into mere words, without affedting the heart. True char- 
ity attempts not to (hut our eyes to the didinctioh between 
good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to • 
thofe who befriend, and thofe who injure us' U refer ves 
our efteem for good men, and our complaceiTl^ for our 
friends. Towards our enemies it infpires forgivencfs, hu- 
manity, and a folicitude for their welfare^ It breathes 
univerfal candour, and liberality of fentiment. It forms 
gentlenefs of temper, and dictates affability of manners* 
It prompts correfponding fympathies with them who re- 
joice, and them who weep. It teaches us to fligln and 
defpife no man. Charity is the comforter of the atflidled, 
the proted^or of the oppreifed, the reconciler of differences, 
the inteice(ror for oflenders It is fa\thf\ilu^\s»\YkV\^^^\wBkd^ 
jpnblic fpirit in the magi ft rate, equ\l^ atxd ^•a\\^'cv^^ v\ ^^ 
Jsf^e, moderation in the fovcreign, axvd Xo^Avj '>y^ "^^ 
i!(&M> la parents, it is care amd allcuxXoxi \ v^ cNx^Ast^ 
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it IS revereiice and Aibmillidii. la a word, it is the foul 
of focial life. It is the fun that eDlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men. It is " like the dew uf Hermon," fays the 
Ffalmtft, *' and the dew that defcended on the mountaina 
of Zion, where the Iiord commanded the blefllng, even life 
forcTeimore." blaik. 

SECTION VIII. 
Profperity It redoubled to a good Man, 

MoHt but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuonsr 
know how to enjoy profperity. They bring to its comfort! 
the manly relilh of a found uncorrupted mind. They 
flop at the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into 
difguA, and pteafare is converted into pain. They are (Iran- 
gers to thofe complaints which flow from fplcen, caprice, 
and all [he fantallical didreHVs of a vitiated mind. While 
riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the mind, 
purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

Feeble are all pleafures in which the heart has no Ihare. 
The felfifh gratili cations of the bad arc both narrow io 
their circle, and Ihort in their duration. But profperity it 
redoubted to a good man, by his generous ufe of it. It 
is reflefled back' upon him from every one whom he 
makes hdppy. In the intercourfe of domellic affeAion, m 
the attachment of friendsi the gratitude of dependants* 
the edeem and good will of all who know him, he feet 
bleffings multiplied round him, on every fide. "When 
the ear heard me, then it bleded roe ; and when the eye 
faw me, it gave witnefs to me : becanfe 1 delivered tF ; 
poor that cried, the fatherlefs, and him that had none 
help him. The blelllng of him that was ready to per i 
cpme uun me, and I caufed the widow's heart to li 'g 
with joj-jji waseyes to the blind, and feet was 1 to he- 
lame : I was a father to the poor ; and the caufe whiC^ i 
knew not, I fearched out," Thus, while the righieiui 
mrin flouriHics like a tree planted by the rivers of wai-r, 
he brings forth alfo his fiuit in its feafon : and tt^ frai:. 
he brings forth, not for bimfelf alone. He Saurilfaes, no'. 
like a tree in fome folitary defert, which fcatters its b'l^i 
foms to the wind, and communicates neither fruit nor Hi. di 
to any living thing : but like a tree in the riii.lft of an '--i 
habited country, which to fome affotdi tiieadl^ (belter. ' 
others frait ; which is not on^y adtn\it4 ^i-j »4 Sm •, 
beauty ; bat blefTed by the traveUer toi ihe ?iuA«) m** jI 
^c hungry, /or the fulleoance ithaih ^wti^. »^i*t 
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SECTION IX. 

On the Beauties of the Psalms* 

Grbatness confers no exemption from the cares and 

l^fbrrows of life ; its (hare of them frequently bears a mel- 

ifancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch 

: of Ifrael experienced. He fought in piety, that peace 

which he could not find in empire ; and alleviated the dif- 

quietudes of ftate, with the exercifes of devotion. His 

invaluable Ffalms convey thofe comforts to others, which 

they afforded to himfelf. Compofed upon particular oc- 

cafions^ yet designed for general ufe ; delivered nut as 

Cervices for Ifraelites under the Law, yet no lefs adapted 

to the circumftances of Chridians under the Gofpel ; they 

< prefjent religion to us in the moft engaging drefs ; com- 

municating truths which philofophy could never invefti- 

gate, "in a (lyle which poetry can never equal ; while hif* 

tory is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends 

all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. Calcu- 

IsLted alike to profit and to pleafe, they inform the under- 

ftaoding, elevate the afFedlions, and entertain the imagina- 

ttibn. Indited under the influence of Him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they fuit man* 
kind in all fitnations : grateful as the manna which defcend- 
ed from above, and conformed itfelf to every palate. 

The faireft produdions of human wit, after a few pe- . 
rofals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and 
lofe their fragrancy : but thefe unfading plants of paradife 
become, as we are accuftomed to them, dill more and 
more beautiful ; their bloom appears t'o be daily height- 
ened ; frefh odours are emitted, and new fweets extracted 
from them. He, who has once tafted their excellencies, 
will dedre to ta(le them again ; and he who taftes them 
oftenefl, will relifh them bed. 

And now, could the author flatter himfelf, that any one 

would take half the pleafure in reading his woik, which he 

has taken in writing it, he would not fear the lofs of his 

labour. The employment detached him from the buftle 

and hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noife of folly. 

Vanity and vexation flew away for aifeafon ; care and dif- 

qoietude came not near his dwelling. He arofe, frefh as 

die morning, to his tafk ; the filence of the night invited 

bin to purtue It 4 and he can truly Ca^, iVvax. too^ ^^\^^ 

wer& not preferred before it- Every piaAtn\tu^\oN^^ v^- 

Smtclf apoa bU acquaintance with itt ^oid xio o^^ ^^"^^ 
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it is revcreace and fubniiSinn. In x word, it is tht foul 
of fecial life. It is the fun that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men. It n " like the dew of Hermoot" fays the 
Pfalmill, " and the dew that defcended on the mountains 
of ZioD, where the I.ord commanded the bleHing, even life 
forevermore." blaik. 

SECTION VI 11. 
Pro/perity it redoubled to a good Man. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuoas, 
know how to enjoy profpeiity. They bring to its comforti 
the manly relifh of a found uncorrupied mind. They 
ilop at the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates ints 
difguft, and pleafure is converted into pain. They are llran- 
gers to thofe complaints which flow from fpleen, caprice^ 
and all the fantallical didrefles of a vitiated mind. While 
riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the mind* 
purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition> 

Feeble ate all pleafures in which the heart has no (hare. 
The felfilh gratifications of the bad are both narrow la 
their circle, and Ihort in their duration. liut profperity is 
redoubled to a good man, by his generous ufe of it. It 
is refleifled back' upon him from every one whom he 
makes happy. In the intercourfe of domeftic affeftion, m 
the attachment of friends, the gratitude of dependant^ 
the edeem and good will of all who know him, he fees 
bleffings multiplied round him, en every fide. "When 
the ear heard me, then it ble^d me ; and when the eye 
faw me, it gave witnefs to me ; becaufc 1 delivered tl . 
poor that cried, the faiherlcfs, and bim that had none 
help him. I'he hlellliig of him that was ready to per i 
cT.mt UMn me, and I eaufed the widow's heart to li ig 
with joj-Jfi was eyes to the blind, and feet was 1 to \\w 
lame : I was a father to the poor ; and the caufe whic*' i 
knew not, I fearched out." Thus, while the righteias 
in.-in flourilhcs like a tree planted by the rivers of wai-.r, 
he brings forth alfo his fiuit in its feafon : and th^ fr^r:, 
he brings forth, not for hlmfelf alone. He flourilhes, \:o: 
like a tree in fame folitary defert, which festers its b''^i 
foms to the wind, and communicates neither fruit nor fb. Jt 
to any living thing : but like a tree in the mi.lft of an •■■v 
Aabhed country, which to fomc affotd* fii&vidl-'i thelteri '■ 
others frait ; which is not only adrnvteA ^i-j ii& S<k -, 
beaaty j but blefTed by »hc ttaveUct for A\e &mA«, a.'ft^ ■>n 
tbe hungry, for the fullenaoce ilUaih gnwi. ■»^.l^, 
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SECTION IX. 
On the Beauties of the Psalms. 

Grbatness confers no exemption from the cares and 

tibrrows of life ; its (hare of them frequently bears a mel- 
ancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch 
^of Ifrael experienced. He fought in piety, that peace 
which he could not find in empire ; and alleviated the dif- 
quietudes of ftate, with the exercifes of devotion. His 
invaluable Pfalms convey thofe comforts to others, which 
they afforded to himfelf. Compofed upon particular oc- 
ca(ions9 yet defigned for general ufe ; delivered nut as 
Cervices for Ifraelites under the Law, yet no lefs adapted 
to the circumftances of Chridians under the Goipel ; they 
prefent religion to us in the moft engaging drefs ; com- 
municating truths which philofophy could never invefti- 
gate, in a (lyle which poetry can never equal ; while hif- 
tory is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends 
all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. Calcu- 
lated alike to profit and to pleafe, they inform the under- 
ftaoding, elevate the afFedlions, and entertain the imagina- 

ttidn. Indited under the influence of Him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they fult man- 
kind in all fitnations : grateful as the manna which defcend- 
ed from above, and conformed itfelf to every palate. 

The faireft produdions of human wit, after a few pe- , 
roikls, like gathered fiowcrs, wither in our hands, and 
lofe dieir fragrancy : but thefe unfading plants of paradife 
become, as we are accuftomed to them, ftill more and 
more beautiful ; their bloom appears t'o be daily height- 
ened ; fre(h odours are emitted, and new fweets extracted 
from them. He, who has once tafled their excellencies, 
will defire to ta(le them again ; and he who tades them 
oftenefl, will relifh them bed. 

And now, could the author flatter himfelf, that any one 

would take half the pleafure in reading his woik, which he 

has taken in writing it, he would not fear the lofs of his 

labour. The employment detached him from the buftle 

and hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noife of folly. 

Vanity and vexation Hew away for aifeafon ; care and dif- 

qoietude came not near his dwelling. He arofe', frefh as 

die morning, to his tafk ; the filence of the night invited 

bin topurfae it ; and he can truly fa^, iVvax. too^ •i.'^\^^ 

9tere Bot preferred before it. Every pfaAm \tiv^\«s^^ "'^'^^ 

Saitcl/ apoa bU acquaintance vrith iif ?^A uo Q^^ ^^"^ 
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him uneafinefs but the lad ; for then he grieved that his 
%cork was done. Happier hours than thofe which have 
been fpent in thcfe meditations on the Tongs of Sion, hej 
never enpefts to fee in this world. Very pleafandy 
they pafs ; they muved fmoothly and fwifity along; j 
when thus engaged) he counted no time. They ar£ g(>qi 
but thej have left ^ relilh and a fragrance upon the ravA 
and the remembraDce of them is fweec. uoki^,^ 

SECTION X. 
Chawaacr of Alfred, King of England. 

Th£ merit of this prince, both in private and public 
life, naay, with advantage, be fet in oppoGtion to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or 
any nation, can prefent to us. He fecms, indeed, to be 
the complete model of that perfeA charader, which, under 
the denomination of a fage or wife man, the philofophcrs 
have been fond of delineating, rather as a fidion of tbetr 
imagination, than in hopes of ever feeing it reduced to 
prAdice : fo happily were all hit virtues tempered togeth* 
CT I fo juftly were they blended ; and fo powerfully did 
each prevent the other from exceeding its proper bounds^ 

He knew how to conciliate the mon enietprifing fpiriCf 
with the cooleft moderation ; the moft obllinate perfever* 
ance. with the eafieft flexibility ; the moft fevere juftice, 
with the greatell lenity ; the greateft rigunr in commandf 
with the greatell affability of deportment ; tbe bighcft 
capacity and inclinatjim for fcience, with the moft Aiming 
. talents for aAion-^tft 

Nature alfo, as if defirout that fo bright a produAton 
of her Ikill fhould be fet in the faired light, had beftowed 
on him all bodily accompli (hments ; vigour of limbti 
dignity of fhape and air, and a pleafant, engaging, and 
open countenance. By hving in thai baibarous age, he 
was deprived of hiftoHant worthy to tranfmit his fame to 
ponerity ; and we wilh to fee him delineated in more 
lively colours, and with more particular ftrokes, that we 
might at lealt perceive fome of thofe fmall fpecks and 
blemidies, from which, as a man, it is impoOible be could 
be eniirely wcmptcdjJ^ huhe. 

SECTION XI. 
CharaSer of ^tcn Enaalrtb. 
Thbks are few perfonages in Viftot^, '•\w> Viwt \*wi. 
more cxpofed to the calumny o£ enetniti, and "ft» »&*»: 
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tion of friends, than Queen Elizabetli ; and yet there 
fcarcely is any, whofe reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous confent of pofterity. The 

ivnafoal length of her adminiftration, and the (Irong fea- 
tures of her charader» were able to overcome all preju- 
dices ; and obliging her detradors to abate much of their 
invedives, and her admirers fomewhat of their panegyricsp 
have, at lad, in fpite of political fadions, and what is morei 
of religious animodties, produced a uniform judgment 
with regard to her condud.l| Her vigoun her conftancy, 
her magnanimity, her penetrlnon, vigilance and addrefs, 
are allowed to merit the higheft praifes ; and appear not 
to have been furpafTed by any perfon who ever filled a 
throne : a condud lefs rigorous, lefs imperious, more (in- 
cere, more indulgent to her people, would have been re- 
qaifite to form a perfed charader. By the force of her 
mind (he controlled all her more adive, and ftronger qual- 
ities ; and prevented them from running into excefs. Her 
heroifm was exempted from all temerity ; her frugality 
from avarice ; her friendfbip from partiality ; her enter- 
prtfe from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded 
[ not herfelf, with equal care, or equal fuccefs, from lefs in- 
firmities ; the rivalfhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, 
the jealoufy of love, and the fallies of angeritf^ 

Her fingular talents for government were founded equal- 
ly on her temper and on her capacity. - ;^cipwed with a 
great command over herfelf, (he foon obtained an uncon- 
trolled afcendant over the people. Few fovereigns of Eng- 
land fucceeded to the throne in more difficult circumftance^ ; 
and none ever conduced the government with fo uniform 
faccefs and felicity, ii^ Though unacquainted with the prac- 
tice of toleration, the true fecret for managing religious fac- 
tions* (he preferved her people, by her fuperior prudence, 
from thofe confufions in which theological controverfy had 
ilivolved all the neighbouring nations : and though her en- 
emies were the moft powerful princes of Europe, the moft 
aiftive, the moft enterprifmg, the leaft fcrupulous, (he was 
able, by her vigour, to malfe deep imprtflipns on their ftate ; 
.her own greatnefs meanwhile remaining untouched and 
noimpaired. -^ — 

The wife minifters and brave men who flouriHied during 
her reign, (hare the praifc of her fuccefs \ but, inftead of 
Mkmog the apphufc due to heri the^ maJiL^ ^^«x ^^<^\\\^^ 

I 
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to it. Hief owed, all of them, their advancement 
choice ; they were fupported by her condancy ; ant 
all their ability, they were never able to acquire an 
afcendant over her. In her family, in her court, 
kingdom, fhe remained equally miarefs. The forct 
tender paiTions was great over her, but the force 
mind was ftill Aiperior : and the combat, which her 
vifibly coll her, ferves only to difplay tlie firmnefs 
refolation, and the lofiinefs of her ambitious fentimer 
The fame of this pHnceHl (hough it has furmoun 
prejudices both of fadtion and bigotry, yet lies fl 
pofcd to another prejudice, which is more durable, 1 
more natural ; and.whicb, accotding to the diS'ei-en 
in which we furvey ber, is capable either of exalt 
yond meafure, or diminifhing the lullre of her chi 
This prejudice!! founded on the confideration of 1 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are a[ 
firuck with the higheft admiration of her qualities i 
tenfive capacity ■, but we are aUo apt to require fom 
foftnefs of difpofition, fome greater lenity of temper, f 
thofe amiable weakneCes by \vhich her fex is dilting 
But the true method of eftimating her merit, is, to la 
all thefe con^erations, and to conOder her merely i 
tional being, placed in authority, aud intruded with tt 
ernment oi mankind. 

SECTION XII. 

7ht Slavery of Vice. 

The flavery produced by vice appears in the depe 

under which it brings the fmner, ito circumRan 

external fortune. One of the favourite charafl 

liberty, is the independence it beftows. He w*o is 

freeman, is above atlfervile compliances, and abje 

Jeftion. He is able to rell upon himfelf ; and w 

regards his fuperiors with proper deference, neither i 

himfelf by cringing to them, nor is tempted to pi 

their favour by diflionourable means. But the (ini 

foifeited everv privilege of this nature. His paflic 

habits render him an absolute dependant- on the 

and the world's favour ; on the uncertain goods ' 

tune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is b 

hefabCilii, and among thcCchis hav^i^wfa is. foii^ 

cording as his pafSons determine b\nv Vo ^vwtit ^' 

ricbesf or preferoKmt. Having no tttfti v«\\V« 
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whence to draw enjoyment, his only refource is in things 
vithout. His hopes and fears all hang upon the world. 
He partakes in all its viciflitudes ; and is moved and 
ihaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the 
ftrideft fenfe, a flave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind principles of noble independence. " llie upright 
man is fatisfied from himlelf." He defpifes not' the ad- 
vantages of fortune, but he centres not his happinefs in 
them. With a moderate fhak-e of them he can be content- 
ed: and contentment is felicity. Happy in his own integ- 
rity, confcious of the elleem of good men, repofing firm 
trod in the providence, and the promifes of God, he is 
exempted from fervile dependence on other things. He 
can wrap himfelf up in a good confcience, and look for- 
ward, without terror, to the change of the world. Let all 
things fhift around him as they pleafe, he believes that, by 
the Divine ordination, they (hall be made to work togeth- 
er in the ifTue for his good : and therefore, having much 
to hope from God, and little to fear from the world, he 
can be eafy in every (late. One who pofTeiTes within him- 
felf fuch an eftabli(hment of mind, is truly free. But 
ftall I call thftt man free who has nothing that is his own, 
no property a/Tured ; whofe very heart is not his own, but 
rendered the appendage of external things, and the fport 
of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward conditioa 
be ever fo fplendid, whom his imperious paflions detain at 
their call, whom they fend forth at their pleafure, to 
drudge and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the 
cafualties of the world ? Is he free, who muft flatter and 
lie* to compafs his ends ; who muft bear with this man's 
caprice, and that man's fcorn ; mud profefs fricndOiip 
where he hates, and refpedt where he contemns : who is not 
at liberty to appear in his own colours, nor to fpeak his 
own fenuments ; who dares not be honefl, led he fhould 
be poor ? — Believe it, no chains bind fo hard, no fetters 
are fo heavy, as thofe which faden the corrupted heart to 
this treacherous world ; no dependence is more contempti- 
ble than that under which the voluptuous, the covetous* 
or the ambitious man, lies to the means of pleafure, gain* 
or power. Yet this is the boaded liberty, which vice 
promifes, as the recompenfe of feuing u^ ft^*^ ftwsw \3c«.^j1* 
itarjr rcArsimts of virtue. ^i.av«. 
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SECTION XIII. 
The Man of InttgrilJ. 
It Tvill not take much time to delineate the charaAer 
of the man of integrity, as by its nature it ts a plaia one, 
and caAly uu^ernood. He is one, who makes it his con- 
ftant rule to follow the road of duty, according as the 
word of God, and tlie voice of fais confcience, point it out 
to him. He is not guided merely by affections, which 
may fometimes give the colour of virtue to a loofe and 
unliable charafler. The upright man is guided by a 
fixed principle of' mind, which determines him to edeem 
nothing but what is (honourable ; and to abhor whatever 
it bafe or unwoilhf,''''m moral conduft. Hence we find 
him ever the fame ; at all times, the trufty friend, the af- 
feftionate relation, the confcientious man of bunnefs, the 
pious woTfhipper, the public fpirited citizen- He aiTumes 
no borrowed appearance. He fecks no mafk to cover 
htm ; for he afls no ftudied part ; but he is indeed vhat 
he appears to be, full of truth, candour, and humanity. 
In ail his purfuits, he knows no path but the fair and direft 
one : and would much rather fail of fuccefs, than attain it 
by reproachful means. He never Ihows us a foiiling coun- 

*' lenance, while he meditates evilagaind us inhts heart- He 
never praifcs us among our friends; and then joins in tra- 
ducing us among our enemies. We fhall never find one 
part of his character at variance with another. In his 
manners, fae is fimple and unaffected ; in all his proceed- 
ings, open and confiHent. blair> 
SECTION XIV. 
Genllencft.-f 
I BEGIN with diftinguiOtjng^ true gentleness from pallive 
tamenefs of^irit, 3Tnl from unRmrtcd compliance with the 
manners of others. Thai padive tamenefs, which fub- 
mits without oppoGtion, to every encroachment of the 
violent and a{ruming, forms no part ofChriftian duty; 
but, on the contrary, is deftruCtive of general happinefi 
and order. That unlimited complaifance, which, on every 
occafion, falls in with the opinions and manners of others, 
is fo far from being a virtue, that it is itfelf a vice, and 
■rJjff/jarent of many vices. It overthrows all fleadinefs of 
principle ; arid produces that finftt\ conEormxi^ -wviiti the 
world, which taints the whole jihi^aeT, Itv xivc ^^tScw. 

corrupted iidte of human mannciMfc^a^s to itttw. «Rd. \a 
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ply, is the very word maxim we can adopt. It is 
oiCble to fupport the purity and dignity of Chriftian 
ahy without oppofing the world on various occa(ions» 
1 though we fhould (land alone. That gentlenefs 
efore which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully diftin- 
(hed from ttte mean fpirit of cowards, and the fawning 
nt of fycophants. It renounces no jud right from 
'• It gives up no important truth from flattery. It is 
:ed not only confident with a firm mind, but it necef^ 
[y requires a manly fpirit, and a fixed principle, in or- 
to give it any real value. Upon this folid ground 
f% the poliih of gentlenefs can with advantage be fuper- 
uced. fe;> 

t Hands oppofed, not to the mod dMbnined regard 
virtue and truth, but to harfhnefs and feverity, to pride 
arrogance, to violence and opprefiion. It is properly, 
: part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us 
filling to give pain to any of our brethren. Compafiion 
npts us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents 
torn retaliating their injuries. Meeknefs redrains our 
ry paffions ;, candour, our fevere judgments. Gentle- 
corrects whatever is oflFenfive in our manners ; and, 
I condant train of humane attentions, dudies to allevi- 
the burden of common mifery. Its office, therefore, 
txtenfive. It is not like fome other virtues, called 
h only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continually 
ikion, when we are engaged in intercourfe with men. 
»ught to form our addrefs, to regulate our fpcech, and 
liffufe itfelf over our whole behaviour. 
Ve mud not, however, confound this gentle ** wifdo^j 
ch is from above," with that artificial courtefy, that 
lied fmoothnefs of manners, which is learned in the 
)ol of the world. Such accomplifhments, the mod 
olous and empty may poffefs. Too often they are em- 
ired by the artful, as a fnure ; too often affodlcd by the 
d and unfeeling, as a cover to the bafenefs of their 
ids. We cannot, at the fame time, avoid obferving 
homage, which, even in fuch indances, the world is 
drained to pay to virtue. In order to render fociety 
eeable, it is found neceiTary to affume fomewhat, that 
J at lead carry its appearance. Virtue is the univerfal 
rm* Even its iha.dow is courted, "wVitvv \\\^ l>ci\i^'^^t^ vs* 
aog. The imitation of its form \v2l^ >Q^ttv ^^^n^^^^ 
martf and, Iq the commwc^ oi \\te^>Jc^^ 'svi^ '^'^'^^ 
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of all who would either gain the efteem, or win the he 
of others, it to learn the fpeech, and to adopt the maot 
of candour, gentlenefs, and humjnitr- But that g« 
ntCi which is the characteristic of a good man, bai, 
everjr other virtue, its feat in the heart i and let me i 
nothing, except what flows from the heart, can render < 
eitenial manners truly pleafing. For no alTumed 
Iiaviour can at all times hide the real charader. In 
unaffeAed civility which fprings from a gentle mind, t 
is a charm infinitely more powerful, than in alt the Hu 
manners of the moft fintlhcd courtier. 

True gcntlencta is founded on a fenfe of what we 
to Him who madejM|i and to the common nature of w 
we all Ihure. Spnes from refl<:flions on our own fail 
and wants ; and from Ju(l views of the condiLion. anc 
duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened and 
proved by principle. It is the heart which eafily rele 
which feels for every thing that is human ; and is t 
ward and flow to inflift the leaft wound. It is affab 
iti addrefs, and mild in its demeanour ; ever rea( 
oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breal 
habitual kindnels towards friends, courtefy to ftran 
long fu£Fering to enemies. It exercifes authority 
moderation ; adminifters reproof with tendernefs ; co 
favours with eafe and raodelty. It is unalTumin 
opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not ea; 
about trifles ; flow to contradtfl, and flill flower to bit 
but prompt to allay dilTenfion, and to reftore peace 
neither intermeddles nnneceflarily with the affairs, 
pries inquifltively into the fecrets of others. It del 
above all things to alleviate diflrefs ; and, if it canno 
up the falling tear, to footh at leaft the grieving 1 
Where it has not the power of being ufeful, it is ; 
burdcnfome. It feeks to pleafe, rather than to fhine a 
dazzle ; and conceals with care that fuperiority, eitt 
talents, or of rank, which is oppreflive to thofe wh< 
beneath it. In a word, it is that fpirit and that ter 
manners, which the gofpel of Chrift enjoins, when it 
mands us " to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice 
thofe who rejoice, and to weep with thofe who wee] 
pleafe every one his UEighbour for his good ; .to be 
aad tender hearted ; to be p\ufu\ aaA ttaxi^WQiis -, U 
port the weak, aod to b« paueol xwTiaiii aS^ tnwi" 
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CHAP. VI. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Trial and Execution of the Earl of Strafford^ who fell a Sacri^ 

fee to the F'iolence of the Times , in the Reign of Charles the 

Ftrft. 

The Earl of Strafford defended himfelf againft the ac- 
cnfations of the houfe of Commons, with all the prefence 
of mind) judgment, and fagacity, that could be expcAed 
from innocence and ability. His chiidren were placed be- 
fide him, as he was thus defending bis life, and the caufe 
of his royal mafter. After he had, ik^z, long and eloquent 
fpeech, delivered without premeditation, '-confuted all the 
accufations of his enemies, he thus drew to a conclufion ; 
•*But, my Lords, I have troubled you too long : longer 
than I fhould have done, but for the fake of thtfe dear 
pledges, which a faint in heaven has left me." Upon this 
fle paufed ; dropped a tear ; looked upon his children ; 
and proceeded.'T^-T-" What I forfeit for myfelf is a trifle : 
that my indifcretions fhould reach my poflerity, wounds me 
to the heart. ' Pardon my infirmity. Something I (hould 
bave added, but I am not able ; and therefore I let it pafs. 
And now, my Lords, for myfelf. 1 have long been taught» 
th^t the afliidions of this life are overpaid by that eternal 
height of glory, which awaits the innocent. And fo, my 
Lords, even fo, with the utmoft tranquillity, I fubmit my- 
felf to your judgment, whether that judgment be life or 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done !" 

His eloquence and innocence induced thofe judges to 
pity, who were the moft zealous to condemn him. The 
ling himfelf went to the houfe of Lords, and fpoke for fome 
time in his defence ; but the fpirit of vengeance, which 
had been chained for eleven years, was now roufed ; and 
nothing but his blood could give the people fatisfadlion. 
He was condemned by both houfes of parliament ; and 
nothing remained but for the king to give his confent to the 
bill of attainder. But in the prefent commotions, the con- 
fent of the king would very eafiiy be difpenfed with ; and 
imminent danger might attend his refufal. Charles, how- 
ever, who loved Strafford tenderly, hefitated, and feemed 
reludant ; trying every expedient to pvxt ott £0 dxwAWV. "asw 
oiBce, as that of figning the warratit tot Vlv& it-vtcv^Lvoci* 
While be continued in this agitatioa oi ximvA^ «5A ^^^fc ^ 
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fufpenfe, his doubts were at laft filenccd by an aft of great 
nmgnanin.iiy in die condemned ford. He received a let- 
ter ("turn that unfortunate nobleman, defiring that his life 
Wight be made a facrifice to obtain reconciliation between 
the king and his people j adding, that he was prepared to 
I^^f.' -^""^ '''** '° * willing mind there could be no injury. 
Ihii inllance of noble generofity was but ill repaid by his 
mailer, who complied with his requeft. He confented to 
fign liic fatal bill by cr-mmlffion ; and Strafford was behead- . 
ed on Tower-hill ; behaving with all that compofed dignity ' 
oi refolution, vrhicli was enpefted from his charaflei. 

GOLDSMITH. 

.- .^fECTION II. 
M'niiiunt Injlaitee of true ForiiluJe. 
All who have been diftinguifhed as fervants of God, or 
bencfafloTs of men ; all whoi in perilous fituations, have 
afled their part wi:h fuch honour as to render their names 
illullrious through fucceeding ages, have been eminerit for 
fortitude of mind. Of this we have one confpicuous ex- 
ample in the apoftle Paul, whom it will be inftruflive for US 
to view in a remarkable occurrence of his life. After hav. 
ing long afled as the apollle of the Gentiles, his million 
called him lo go to Jcrufalem, where he knew that he was 
to encounter tlie ucmoll violence of his enemies. JuH be- 
fore he fet fail, he called together the elders of his favour- 
ite church at Ephefus ; and, in a pathetic fpeech, which 
does great honour to bis charafler, gave them his laft fare- 
well. Deeply affefled by their knowledge of the certain 
dangers to which he was eipofing himfeU", all the affembly 
were filled with dillrefs, and melted into tears. The cir- 
cumftances were fuch, as might have conveyed dejeflion 
even into a rcfolute mind j and would have totally over- 
whelmed the feeble. " They all wept fore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kifled him j Ibrrowjng moft of all for the 
words which he fpoke, that they fhould fee his face no 
more." What were then the fentiments, what was the lan- 
guage, of this great and good man ; Hear the words which 
fpoke his firm and undaunted mind. " Behold, I go bound 
in the fpirit to Jeiufalem, not knowing the things that ihall 
befall me there i fave that the Holy Spirit witnelTeth in ev- 
ery city, faying, that bonds and aSliaions abide me. But 
none ofthefe things move me -, neklier cij\iB\.\ti\-|\iSftitM 
to myfelf, {6 that I might finilh my couTte'«\v\iiCii,wvi4.'0cv^ 

viBiiirx which 1 have recenc* o£ Vht l*ot4 ie^w> \.'i w^*! 
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the gofpel of the grace of God." There was uttered the 
voice, there breathed the fpirit, of a brave and a virtuous 
man. Such a man knov^s not what it is to (brink fronfi dan- 
ger, when confcience points out his path. In that path he is 
oetermined to walk; let the confequences be what they may. 
This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great apof- 
de, when he had perfecution and didrefs full in view. At- 
tend now to the fentiments of the fame excellent man, when 
He time of his laft fuffering approached ; and remark the 
majefty, and the eafe, with which he looked on death. *' I 
am now ready to be o£Fered, and the ti^ of my departure 
is at hand. 1 have fought the good ^^t. I have finifhed 
njcourfe. I have kept the faith. |^^(^prth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteoufneiSi^rlwJwr many years 
oflife does fuch a dying moment over-bafalniiir? Who would 
sot choofe, in this manner to go off the ilage, with fuch 
afong of tnumph in his mouth, ralher than prolong his 
exigence through a wretched old agCy (lained with fin and 

I ihame I blair. 

I SECTION III. 

I 7be good Man^s comfort In jIffliBlon. 

^ The religion of Chrift not only arms us with fortitude 
againft the approach of evil ; but, fuppofing evils to fall 
upon us with their heaviefi preiTure, it lightens the load by 
many confolations to which others are Grangers, While 
bad men trace, in the calamities with which they are vifited, 
the hand of an offended Sovereign, Chridians are taught 
to view them as the well intended chadifements of a mer- 
ciful Father. They hear amidft them, that (^ill voice 
which a good confcience brings to their ear : " Fear not, 
for I am with thee ; be not difmayed, for I am thy God." 
They apply to themfelves the comfortable promifes with 
which the gofpel abounds. They difcover in thefe the 
happy iffue decreed to their troubles ; and wait with pa- 
tience till Providence (hall have accomplifhed its great 
and good defigns. In the mean time, devotion opens to 
them its bleffed and- holy fandluary : that faniStuary in 
which the wounded heart is healed, and the weary mind is 
at reft ; where the cares of the world are forgotten, where 
its tumults are hufhed, and its miferies difappear ; where 

[ greater objeds open to our view than any which the world 

f pre/hnts ; where a more ferene Iky ftvitve^^^iTid 2l ^-^^^x^x "wA 
calmer light beams on the affliaed VvtaxX.. \tv \}cvqJI^ 'Ki^- 
fiicms of devotion, a pious man, pouutv^ oxxX-VivsN^-axiX"^ "asis 
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forrowj to an Almighty Supporter, feels that lie is not left 
folitary and forfaken.in a vale of wo. God i$ with him ) 
Chrill aod the Holy Spirit are with him *, and, though bt 
Ihould be bereaved of every friend on earth, be c^n look 
up in heaven to a Friend that will never defert him. 

SECTION IV. 

r*. Chfi of Lifi. 

When we contemplate the clofe of life: the terminatiol 

of man's 'W^gns and hopes ; the tilence that now reignt 

among thorev'irtwMiltle while ago, were fo bufy, or ft 

gay; who jJtWTbi JBfct '"g touched with fenfutions at onct 

glow of humSMBpRi whofe eye does not the tear gather: 
on revolving tlWate of paffing and fliort-Iived man ? 

Behold the poor man, who lays down at lad the harder 
of his wearifome life. No more Ihall he groan under thi 
load of poverty and toil. No more ftall he hear the info 
lent calls of the mafter, from whom he received his fcani; 
wages. No more ihall he be raifed from needful llombe 
on his bed of (Iran, nor be hurried away from his homel; 
meal to undergo the repeated labours of the day, Whil< 
his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decay 
ed neighbours are carrying him hither, ic is good for u 
to think, ihat this man too was our brother ; that for hio 
the aged and deftitute wife, and the needy children, nov 
weep i that, negleiSed as he was by the world, he poffcfiet 
perhaps both a found ur.derftanding, and a worthy heart 
and is now carried by angels to red in Abraham's bofom 
At no great diRance from him, the grave is opened to re 
ceive the rich and proud man. For as it is faid with era 
phafis in the parable, "the rich man alfo died, and wa: 
buried." He alfo died. His riches prevented not hi- 
lliaring the fame fvite with the poor man ; perhaps, ihrougli 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, indeedi "X^^ 
mourners go about the dreeis •" and while, in all thi 
pomp and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing 
his heirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on ont 
another with jealous eyes, and already beginning to difputt 
about the divifion of his fubllance. One day, we fee car 
Tied along the cofSn of the fmiling infant ; the flower ju( 
aippcil as it began to bloffom m \\ve paitav's Vwm ■. *tv( 
the next day, we behold the young Tnati ot ^owtv-j^-Kcm-i: 
of blooming form and pronii&ngtiope3,\aX4w»^^''M!^w& 
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grave. While the funeral is attended by a numerons un- 
wmterncd company, who are difcourfing with one another 
about the news of the day, or the ordinary aiFairs of life, 
let our thoughts rather follow to the houfe of mourning, 
and reprefeni to themfelves what is palling there. There 
ve Hiould fee a difconfolate faniily, fitting in fileni grief, 
thinking of the f^d breach that is made in their little 
fociety ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
fcmber that is now left vacant, and to cver^nieinorial 
mat prefects iifelf of their departed fdeffd. •^ fuch at- 
teniion to the woes of others, the {ilSm hardnefi of our 
feeartt will be gradually foftened, and melted down into 
Immaiiiiy. p 

Another day, we follow to the gr'^iSfe-^Jf .^\ho, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, Tnnq||^ull maturity 
fuDk at laft into reft. As we are going along to the man- 
^ODof the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to dif- 
tonfe, of all the changes which fuch a perfon has feen 
during the courfe of his life. He has palTed, it is likely, 
ttiroagk varieties of fortune. He has experienced prof- 
peiiiy, and adverfity. He has feen families and kindreds 
rife and fall He has feen peace and war fucceediiig in 
llieir turns ; the face of his country undergoing many al- 
terations i and the very city in which he dwelt, rifing, in a 
OaQner, new around him. After all be has beheld, his 
eyes arc now clofed forever. He was becoming a flrang- 
et in the midlt of a new fuccellion of men. A race who 
blew him not, had arifen to BlI the earth. Thus pafles 
Ifie wotid away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, 
I " one generation pafleth, and another generation comcih 1" 
r Bud this great inn is by turns evacuated, and repleniftied, 
I by troops of fucceeding pilgrims. O vain and inconftatit 

i World ! O fleeting and tranfient life ! When will the fons 
of men learn to think of thee as ihey ought i When will 
they learn humanity from the affliftious ot their brethren ! 
or moderation aad wifdom, from the fenfe of their own 
( fcffitiveftateJ blair. 

i ./ SECTION V. 

' Staked Soeiely, and tie Reitimal of mrluoai Coancff'ions, fv3 
I " ^ Saurctt of future Fdlcily. 

I Sbudes the felicity which fprings from perfei^ love. 
^ ttetf. Mre two c/rcnmftances which piTUcvtV&^V] uCtAWd^. 
■ A, bleSedacfs of that " multitude wVio ft.A^i. ^at^oTft "^^ 
lii^f" tbefc are, accefs to the moft. cxdA^-i t«;w^1. ■«* 
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renewal of the mod tender connedioiis. The fori 
pointed out in the Scripture, bf " joining the innume 
company of angels, anJ the general afiembly and cl 
of the lirltborn \ by fitting down with Abraham) 
Ifaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ;" a [ 
ife which opens the fiiblimeft profpefts to the hi: 
mind. It allows good men to enteVtain the hope, 
feparated from all the dregs of the human mafs, from 
mixed ^in^^Utiied crowd in the midll: of which they 
dwell, t^PlbaH^e permitted to mingle with proj 
patri^iichstand apoa^s, with all thofe great and illufi 
spirits who have lhoi||£ informer ages as the fervan 
God, or the benefa^nrs of men ; whofe deeds we ar 
cuilonied to ceie^afe i whofe fteps we now follow 
diHarce ; antttMn names we pronounce with vener; 

United to tms high alTemblyi the blefTed, at the 
time, renew thofe ancient con;ieAions with virtuous fri 
which had been diflblved by death. The profpeS oi 
awakens in the heart, the moft pleafing and tender i 
nent that perhaps can fill it, in this mortal (late. Fc 
all the forrows which we are here doomed to endure, 
is fo bitter as that occafioned by the fatal (Iroke w 
feparates us, in appearance forever, from thofe to w 
either nature or friendfhip had intimately joined 
hearts. Memory, from time to time, renews the angi 
opens the wounds which feemed once to have been clc 
and, by recalling joys that arc pafl and gone, touches e 
fpring of painful feniibility. In these agonizing tnomi 
how relieving the ihought, that the feparation is 
temporary, not eternal ; that there is a time to con 
reunion with thofe with whom our happiell days ' 
fpenc; whofe joys and forrows once were ours i w 
piety and virtue cheered and encouraged us ; and I 
whom, after we (hall have landed on the peaceful J 
wheie they dwell, no revolutions of nature fball ev( 
able to part us more ? Such is the fociety of the b' 
above. Of fucb are the multitude compofed, who " '. 
before the throne." 

SECTION VI. 

7he Ckmmey and amiable CharaSer of the Patriarch ^ /, 

JVo human charader, exhibited in the records of it 

tare, is more remarkable and mftTtt&\Nt xV'i^ xiiw, ^ 

patriarch Jofcph. He is one Vf\\oTn"«t\)^o\4v^\e.. 

ihe ricUStadet of fortune ; Iiom ih.« c.ou4vaa^ »A . 
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' Etc of thofe emotions of repentance and (hame, which, on 
I Ibi) amazing difcovery. filled their breads, and Aopped their 
I QtEerancei a$ the few words which Jofeph fpeaks, are ez- 
preOive of the generous agitations which {Iruggled for vent 
vithin him. No painter could feize a more ^riking mo- 
ment for difplaying the charafterillical features of the hu- 
[ man heart, than what is here prefented. Never was there 
afituatioa of more tender and viTtuuu^^^^fl|lhe one hand ; 
sor, on the other, of more ovciwh^^^^^^Hnon and con- 
\ IcioDs guilt. In the Ample "3>'T^t^H|^H^^w] hiftoriani 
ilUfei before us with greater enc^HBB^^K effeft, than 
if it bad been wrought up with ai nKtBB^K of the moft 
idmired modern eloquence. ^K|^^^v blj^ii,^ 



/^ 



^^7 SECTION VfT 

^ ALTAMOHT. 



7l( following jfceeuni ef an affe8\ag, mournful £xit, u relat- 
tdiy Dr. Taung, who wai prcfent at the melancholy Scene. 
The fad evening before the death of the noble youih* 
^bofe lall hours fuggeAcd the moH solemn and awful re- 
fledion-) I was with him. No one was prefent, but hi» phf- 
'ician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
liin.'d. At my coming in, he faid, " You and the phyfi- 
oan are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You 
toth aim at miracles. You would raife the dead !" HeaT- 
*n, I faid, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed he, " I could 
not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to blefs, i 
«nd lo fate me ! I have been too flrong for Omnipotence ! 
1 have plucked down ruin." ] fiid, the blefled Redeem- 
*>■ i " Hold ! hold ! you wound me 1 That is the rock od 
which 1 fplit : 1 denied his name 1" 

Refufing to hear any thing from me, or take any 
'"'ig from the phyfician, he lay filent, as f^r as fudden 
Harts of pain would permit, till the clock Qmck: Then 
*'th vehemence he exclnimed ; " Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit 
"^ou Ihouldft thus ftrike thy murderer to the heart ! How 
^'t thou fled forever ! A month ! Oh for a fingle week ! 
f^^sk n ,t for years ; though au age were too little for the ; 
^U ch 1 have to do." On my fnying, We could not do too ' 
^»»ch : That heaven was a bleffed place, " So much the 
*«i»-fe. 'Tis loft 1 'li» loft ! Heaven is to me the feveieft 
P**^t of hell !" 

^aon after, I propofed prayer ; " Tta'j ■^tiii "CRa-X t'Kft. ' 
•r prayed, 1 cannot pray, not n«4V. Vk'asA.'W' 
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on mj fide already ? It doles with my confcience. lu fe- 
Tereft ftrolces but fecond my own." Obferving that hi'i 
friend was much touched at this, even to tears, (who could 
forbear ? 1 could not) with a mad affectionate look, hefaid, 
" Keep thofe tears for thyfetf. I have undone thee. Doft 
thou weep for me ? that is cruel. What can pain me more ?* 
Here his fri end^ t on mjch affefted, would have left 

him. " t^^riMhou Kill mayeft hope ; therefore hear 

^^^^^^^I talked ! how madly haft thoa 
Vt took on my prcfent ftace, as a 
R myfetf. This body is all weak' 
', as if Aung up by torment to 
s full powerful to reafon : full 
[ that which thus triumphs within 
the"jiws of immortality, is doubtlefs immortal — /^id, as for 
a Deity, nothing lefs than an Almighty could iv.^^'i what 
I feel." 

I was about to congratulate this pii^M,. invciui.tary 
confefior, on his alTerting the two pri.Tic .irtic!!-.- of lis 
creed, eitnrted by the rack of nature, wh.- ;; lie ih.:?, 'er-, 
palEonatcly eicUimed : — "No ; no ! lett'K '.\.c,'). un. 
have not long to fpealt— My much injured rr id ' >tij 
foul, as my body, lies in ruins j in ftattered friif^fietii o*- 
brokcn thought — Remorfe for the paft, throws my tbo;. -S- 
on the future. Wojfe dread of the future, Rrikes it r .,'- 
on the pail. I turn, and turn, and find no ray. 1.1:^:: 
"\ihou feel half the mountain that is on me, ihou wouidH 
struggle with the martyr for his (lake ; and blefs Heavei: 
for the fl.imes ! — that is not an everUfting flame j that is 
not an unquenchable fire " 

How w;re we ftruck ! yet fnon after, flill more. With 
what an eye of diftraction, what a face of defpair, he Cried 
out I " My principles have poifoned my friend ; my ex- 
travagance has beggared my boy ! my unkindnefs has 
murdered mv wife 1— and is there another hell >. Oh, thou 
blafphemed, yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell iifelf is a 
refuge, if it hide me from thy frown !" Soon after his un* 
derkanding failed. His terrified imagination uttered hor- 
rors not to he repeated, or ever forgotten. And ere the 
fun, (which, i hnpc, has feen few like him) arofe, the gay, 
yoaog, noble, ingenious, accomplifhed, and moft wretched 
Altamont, expired '. 

If this is 3 man of pleafurcwbaliaamati o^^to'* V 
««!; Aowtotaljis the tranfrt of luc\v^TtoT»\ Vti'' v 
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difmal gloom tliey fet forever ! How fhnrt, ahs ! ihe day 
of their rejoicing 1 — For a moment they j^liiter — th^y daz- 
zle : In 3. momeiic, where ^re they >. Oblivion covers their 
' memories. Ah ! would it did ! Infamy fnatches them 
from oblivion. In the Jong living annals of jnfamy, their 
triumphs are recorded. Thy fuffetings, poor AltamoDt ! 
fiill bleed in the bofom of the heart ftricfcen f.-iend— for 
Altaoiont had a. friend - He might l^g^^;iany. Hil 
iraDfient morning might have been^H^^^ftan immor- 
tal day. His name might have he^H^^^^P enrolled ia 
the records of eti;rnity. His '^e^MB^^Hhave left a 
. fweet fragrance behind it, gratefu|^KSj^^R'ing friend, 
&lataryto the fucceeding generaLio^^^^^Bvh.it capaci- 
It was he endowed J With what ^HBBI^es far being 
greatly goo"! But, with the talents of an angeli a man may 
bca^ot. If he judges amifs in the fupreme point, judg- 
ing right in all elfe, but aggravates his folly ; as it (hows 
him wrong, though bleifed with the beft capacity of being 
''ght. DR. yoDMG. 

CHAP. VII. 

DIALOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

DEMOCmTVS AND HERACi.lTU9.* 

7f>c Vuei and FalSei of Miitjbmld excite Compaffion rather tha» 

■■ liidicule. 
■ Dimocrilai. I find it vinpoHiUe to reconcile myfslf to 
> melancholy philufophy. 

HeraeiUui. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
Tain philofophy. which teaches men to defpife and ridicule 
one another. To a wife and feeling mind, the world ap- 
peariin a wretched and painful light. 

Dm. Thou art too much affected with the Rate of . 
things, and this is a fource of mifery to thee. 

Her. And I think thou art too little moved by it. 

Thy mirth and ridicule befpeak the buffoon, rather thao 

he philofopher. Does it not eicite thy compalCio, to fee 

>nlcind fo frail, fo blind, fo far departed from the rules of 

-f' 

' ^cri'ius ind MeruUtus were two SLUtieix^V^^oW*^*^'*' 
^4 ^ham laiiglied, and the UUei '■e^ »\'ii«wt'" 
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Dem. I am eicited to laughter, when I fee fo iDi 
impertinence and folty. 

Her. And yet, alter all, they who are the objeflt 
thy ridicule, include not only mankind in general, but 
perfons viith whom thou liveft, thy friends, thy fami 
nay, even thyfelf. 

Dem. I care very Viltle For all the filly perfons I « 
luftifiable in diverting myfelf w 

^ and foolifh, it marks neither t 
rather than pity ihcm : Bu 
s e.ttravagant as they are \ 
^ m not ! lince, in every po 

e very revcrfe of theirs. » 
e are follies of difierent kinds. By conftat 
amufing thyfelf uiih the errors and mtfcondufl of qth 
thou mayell render thyfelf equally lidiculous and culpa 
Dem. Thou art at liberty lo indulge fuch fentimer 
and to weep over me too, if thou haft any tears to fp 
For my part, I cannot refrain from pleafing myfelf * 
the levities and ill conduf) of the world about me. . 
not all men foolifli or irregular in their lives ? 

Her. Alas I there is but loo much reafon to beli 
they are fo i and on this ground, I pity and deplore t 
condition- We agree in this point, that men do not ' 
duft themfeWes according toreafonable and judprincip 
but I, who do not fuffer myfelf to afl as they do, mull 
regard the djflates of my uoderdanding and feelings, wl 
compel me to love them ; and that love (jlls me with c 
paflion for their miltakes and irregularities. Canlt i 
condemn me for pitying my own fpecies, my brethren, 
Tons bom in the fame condition of life, and detlined tc 
fame hopes and privileges ? If thou ftiouliieft enter a hi 
tal, where fick and wounded perfons refide, would t 
wounds and dilire^es eicite thy mirth '. And yet, the • 
of the body bear no comparifon with thofe of the m 
Thou wouldft certainly blulh at thy barbarity, if thou h 
been fo unfeeling, as to lau)!h at or defpife a mifer 
being who had loft one of his legs ; and yet thou ar 
deftitute of humanity, as to ridicule thofe, who appe^ 
be deprived of the noble powtTs ot \\ie MTitiM^-iY,4«L^ 
the liuie regard which they pi^ lo it? d\ai>.c4. 
/3Sbw. He :who hall loft a leg U lo \>e vvue4A>'i' 
/ofi is aot be impattd to faim£«U-. bui V« :«%> 
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diflates of reafon and conrcience, voluntarily deprires him- 
fclf of their aid- The lofs originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! fo much the more is he to be pitied ! A fu- 

lions muniaC] who (hould pluck out his own eyes, would 

deferve more companion than an ordinary blind man. 

L Dtm. Come, let us accommodate the bufinels. There is 

■ fomething to be faid on each fide of the queftion. There 

I is every where reafon for laughing, ; 

f The world is ridiculous, and 1 Uu^ 

' and thou lamented over it. Ev 

own way, and according to Jiis 

'I anquellionable, that mankind u 

right, and to aft well, we mull 

from them^ To fubmit to the ; 

cxa^nple ofme greater part of meni would render us fooU 

ifl> and miferable. 

^tr. All this h, indeed, true ; but then, thou haft no 
rea,] love or feeling for thy fpecies The calamities of 
mankind excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou haft 
no regard for men, nor any due refpefl tor the v^/Juei 
which they have unhappily abandoned- 

FENEioN, ^rchb'i/hop of Cambray^ 

SECTION n. 

DIOKYSIUS, PYTHiaS, AND DAMON. 

Gauiiiu Virtue commandi KeffrnH, even from the had. 

T>Um^ui. Amazing ! What do 1 fee ? It is Pythias jnft 
■jrived. It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it poJEblc. 
We is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

^ytblai. Yes, it is Pythias. 1 left the place of my con- 
""ement, with no other views, than Cn pay tn Heaven the 
'oxvs 1 had made i to fettle my family concerns accnrding 
'ptfce rules of jufticc ; and to. bid adieu to my children, 
"%j|tl mi^ht die tranquil and f4ti5fied. 

Jjlo. But why dolt ihou return ? Had thou no fear of 
^3.th? Is it not the character of a madman, to feek it 
"''is voluntarily ? 

J*). I return to fuffer, though I have not dtferved death. 
^*«ry principle of honour and goodiiefs forbids me to 
"1«» my friend to die for me- 

■OJo. DaR thou then love him tcUw x^^ati \\\ ^cv'i X 
,-^. No J riove him as myWi. '&\k \ ■awv v^'''-^**" 

\ I ought 10 iijffor <Uath r^ttScT \\ian TO'^ Vi\«T'^ •' ™ 

}* Pytl^as whom Utou hadtt d«ci«d\o &». ^■^-'^ 
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jiid that Damon fhoulJ ia^cr, to deliver me frnm the death 
wliich wai dcfigneJ not lor him, but for nie only. 

Dio. bui.ihdu fuppofeft, ih.iL ii is a& unjuft to inflift 
de4ih upon thee, Ji upon thy fi icnJ. 

Py. Very true ; we ai e both perfefily innocent ; and it 
is equally ucijult to make either of us fuffer. 

Dio. Why doft tbciu then alfurt, that it were injaftice 
to put him tu ^^th^^ead of thee i 

Pj. It is Q^Mpll xXit (vae degree, to toflia death, 
cither on Djn>^i or on niyieH'; but Pyihias were highlf 
culpable to li^A^^mitin fufilr that deatbi which the tyrant 
had prepared ^k Pytbiu mA) . 

Dio. DultlnH^p^eium hither) on the day appoint- 
ed, with no othei^ff^ihan to fave the life of j^ friend, by 
lofin;; thy own ? 

Py I return in regard to thee, to fuSer an a& of in- 
iultice which it is common for tyrants to inflifi ; and) with 

,j. ■ •■; > r;-. -a peiform my duty, by refcuing him 

:<! u.i ^•'■i,'f hL i.':.,_j''j by his gtnerofity to me. 

.-...d Ttv., Uimop. let me addrefs myfelf to thee. 

' ' ■ ■ ■; ■ u.'C r';iilv ioiir, 'lat Pythias would never re- 

■ I- ■ .vn,'.; : jrputtodeathonhisaccount ? 

ua. 1 was uui wj weu aCured, that Pythias would 
punflually return : and that he would be more folicitoai to 
keep hit promife than loprefervehis life. Would to Heaven, 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him I He 
would then have liv.cd for the comfort and benefit of good 
men ; and 1 Ihnuld have the fatisfaftion of dying for him ! 
. Dio. What ! Does life difpleafe thee i 

Da. Yes ; it difpleafes me when 1 fee and feci the pow* 
er of a tyrant 

Dio. -it is well I Thou Oialt fee him no more. 1 will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who fympat^cs 
with his dying fiiend. Qut remember it was Pythias^nio 
was devoied by ihee to deflruftion. I come to fubmit to 
it, that I niay redeem my friend. Do not refufe me* this 
confohivion in my lall hour. 

Die. I cannot endure men, who defpife death, and fet / 
m/-po}ver at de6ance. 
.£?a. Thou canll not, then, endiiic 'jhx.mc. 
Mfi?. No : 1 cannot cnd,nre thai ^tomA, &t4a\TA"i 
tue, which contemns lifc ; wh\c\i dte^AsYin ^■aiCvt 
ad which is inftniiblc to the chairo* ot iV(ii« ra? 
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Da. Thoa feeft, however, that it is a Tirtue, which is not 
infeafible to the diAaces of honour, jultice, and friendlhip. 

Dlo. Guards, take Pythias to ewcution. We fliall fee 
whether Djitiod will continue to delpife my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to fubmic himfelf to thy 
ple»fure, has merited bis life, and deferred thy favour ; 
but 1 have excited thy indignation, by refigning myfelf to 
thy power, in order to fave him : be Ikiiified, then, with 
this lacrifice, and put me to death. 0- 

Pj. Hold, Dionyfms ! remember, it was Pytliias alone 
who offended thee ; Damon could not. 

Dio. Alas ! wliat do I fee and heat ! whe^am I i How 
miferable { and how worthy to bf*;^lipaie hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue. 1 h^ive^B^^ylit'e in dark- 
nefs and error. All my power and honours are infuSicient 
to produce love. 1 cannot boail of having acquired a fingle 
friend, in the courfe of a reign of thirty years. And yet 
thefe two perfons in a private condition, love one another 
tenderly, unrefervediy confide in each other, are mutually 
happy, and ready to die for each other's prefervaiioo. 

Py. How coutdft tbou, who haft never loved ary rtfrfon, 
ezpefl to have friends i If thou hadlt loved and refpefled 
men, thou wouldft have fecured their Jove and refpefl. 
lliou hall feared mankind ; and tbey fear thee : they de- 
left thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condefcend to admit me as a 
third friend, in a connexion fo perfefl. J give you yout 
lives ; and I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no defire to be enriched by thee \ and, in 
regard to thy friendlhip, we cannot accept 01 enjoy it till 
Ihim btcome good and jull. Without ihtfe qualitii;s, ihou 
:anil be onneiaed with none hot trembling flaves, and 
>,ifc fliitsrcrs To be loved anit efteemed by men of free 
ind jifenerous niind^, thou mull be virtuous, affectionate, 
lilintereltcd, bemfieent ( ano know how to live in a fort 
rf equality with thofe who Ihare and deftrve thy friV,)dftiip. 
Fenelqn, Archlijhop of Camiraj. 

SECTION HI. 



^iri/Samity defended againfi ihc Co-uili of SctflUifm. 

.K* Yea, we both were philoCopWets ■, Vmi •toT'?<»]r 

> w« tie deepclt. You dogmAUiti* \4o>J^««* 
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jitft that DdTTion OioulJ IuITlt, to Uelivcr me from the death 
wJiLcti viAi dcl^itned not lor liini, but for nie only. 

Dio. Ijuiihou fiippofen, tii.i'. it U a^ unjuft to inflift 
death upon tliee, ,(& upun thy fiicnJ. 

Pj. Very true ; ue die both pcrfeftly innocent ; and it 
is equally uiijull to make either ot us fuffer. 

Vio. Wily (ioft thou [hen atruit, that it were iDJuIlice 
to put hiru to dt:.ith, Lijjlciid oi thee f 

/*_y. It is unjuft. Id tijt Ame degree, to inflift death, 
either on Danjmi or on rjyielfi but Pythias were bighlj 
culpable tci icaDamoQ Aiftlr that deatli, which the tyrant 

Dio. Dolt ^HH|^^ecurn hither, on the day appoint- 
ed, with no oilie^TOwT than to fave the life of ^friend, bjr 
lofin); thy own i 

I'y I return in regard to thee, to fuffer an afl of in. 
iuftice which it \% coQimon f^r tyrants to inflift ; and, with 

.,,■ : :■ ' T';-. ,0 r.ci'"'irra my duty, by refcuing fain 

-.• !i:. ■ ..-.-^ti 'k ir;.:,.;'-J by his gcnerofity to me. 

.;..[) :nw, J).in50P, 1« me addrefs myfelf to thee. 

■ ■; ■ i;.-t r 'lUlv i''j..r, -iiat Pythias would never re- 

.1, . ivo,' 1,: b" put to death on his account? 

na. 1 was uui wu wcii affured, that Pythias would 
punflually return : and that he would be more folicitont to 
keep hiE promife th^n lo preferve his life. Would to HeaveOt 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him ! He 
would then have lived for the comfort and bene6t of good 
men ; and I Ihould have the fatisfaiflion of dying for him \ 
. Dio. What ! Does life difpleafe thee f 

Da. Yes ; it difpleafe& me when 1 fee and feel the pow- 
er of a tyrant 

Dio. -It is well ! Thou (halt fee him no more. 1 will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feeling* of a man who fympat^^i . 
with his dying fiiend- iJut remember it was Pythia-^Vlto 
was devoied by iliee to defiruaion, I come to I'ubmii to 
it, that I may redeem my friend. Do not refufe me* this 
conrol:i>.ion in my lalt houi- 

Dio. I cannot endure men, who defpife death, and fet / 
m/ power at defiance, ' 

Z>a. Thou canft not, then, endoioityie. 
.D/a. No ; 1 cunnot ^nd.UTe that ^toad, fi^iawW 
tue, which conicnnG lifc ; wh\ch dteAi^i^o ^nviv'fr 
tad which is ialeniible to ihe chaim* ot x\d4« «rf 
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Da. Thou feeft, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
infeofible to the didlates of honour, juilice, and friendfbip. 

Dlo. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We (hall fee 
whether Damon will continue to defpife my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to fubmit himfelf to thy 
pleafure, has merited his life, and deferved thy favour ; 
but 1 have excited thy indignation, by refigning myfeif to 
thy power, in order to fave him : be fatisfied, then, with 
this facrifice, and put me to death. 4§«^/ 

Py. Hold, Dionyfius ! remembelj^^vKftJ'ythias alone 
who offended thee : Damon could ipoi/ , :~Jb 

Dio, Alas ! what do I fee and hgjjr^r^jjli||^"^ ^ • ^^^ 
miferable ; and how worthy to h^jm^j^jj^f^^t hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue. I have^^^roylife in dark- 
nefs and error. All my power and honours are infufficient 
to produce love. I cannot hoaft of having acquired a tingle 
friend, in the courfe of a reign of thirty years. And yet 
thefe two perfons in a private condition, love one another 
tenderly, unrefervedly confide in each other, are mutually 
happy, and ready to die for each other's prefervation. 

Py. How couldil thou, who haft never loved ary rerfon, 
expedl to have friends ? If thou hadft loved and rei'pedled 
men, thou wouldft have fecured their love and refpedt. 
Thou haft feared mankind ; and they fear thee : they de- 
left thee. 

Dio, Damon, Pythias, condefcend to admit me as a 
; third friend, in a connedlion fo perfedl. 1 give you your 
f lives ; and I will load you with riches. "^ 

Da. We have no defire to be enriched by thee ; and, in 
>egard to thy friendftiip, we cannot accept o* enjoy it till 
tfaou btcome good and jull. Without thcfe qualities, thou 
tanil be conne^fled with none but trembling flaves, and 
b.iftf fltttsrers To be loved and efteemed by men of free 
Ind generous minds, thou muft be virtuous, afFedionate^ 
lidntereited, beneficent ; and know how to live in a fort 
if equality with thofe who Ihare and defer ve thy fri^ridfhip. 

pENELONy Archhijhop of Cambray. 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

jOiti^m/y defended againji the Ca'viU of Sccflicijtn* 

/Ar. Yss, W0 both were phiAoCopViexs \ Vva Tt\i "^^^ 

J WMs Uic deepen. You dogma\\«dv \dw\AJe^ 
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jiid that Damon (houlJ fuller, to deliver me frnm the death 
which wai (ic(ij;neJ not lur him, but for me only. 

Dia. ISut.ihdu ruppofeft, th.iL it is 3a unjult to infliA 
de4ih upon chce, ii upon thy friend. 

Py. Very iruc ; we ai e btnh perfeflly innocent i and it 
is equally uiijult to make either of us fuffer. 

Dio. Why dolt thoti then alfert, that it were injndice 
to put him tu ^aihjJ^eaJ of thee i 

Pj, It ia fl^«m t!:e f^me degree, to ioflid death, 
either on D:iri^ or on m>ielf ; but Pyihias were highly 
culpable to it;flpamnn fulilr that death, which the tyrant 
bad prepaicdBr Pytbiuoiily. 

Dio. i^ait ^Hokprremrn hither, on the day appoint- 
ed, with n.i othe^TCw7lhan to fave the life of ^friend, by 
lofing thy own ,' 

Py 1 return in regard to thee, to foffer an afl of ii^ 
iuAice which it is common for tyrants to infliA ; and, with 

,, ■ ■ :■ >. r!-. .3 neiform my duly, by refcuing faitn 

Tt! !i:. '"n-' ^-- i''--- -^J ^y his generofity to me. 

.;-,d mw, li.im.ir. let me sddrefs myfelf to thee. 

■ ' ■■ ■ ■■ i r...t 7 'ailv i';:ir, viat Pythias would never re- 

■ ;■ ■ -.vul:' 1.: j-puttodeathonhisaccount? 

ua. t was uui luo well alTureil, that Pythias wnuld 
punfiualty return : and that he would be more folicitoui to 
keep hie promil'e thin to preferve his life. Would to Heaveo, 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him 1 He 
would then have lived for the comfort and beneSt of good 
men i and [ Ihould have the fatisfaflion of dying for him ! 
. DIq. What ! Does life difpleafe thee ? 

Da. Yes ; it difpleafe^ me when I fee and feel the pow- 
er of a tyrant 

Dio. -It is well J Thou (halt fee him no more. 1 will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

/"jr. Pardon the feelings of a man who fympathjiea • 
with his dying fiiend. but remember it was Pythian Vio 
was devoted by ihee to deflruAion. I come to fuhmit to 
ii, that I niay redeem my friend. Do not refufe me* this | 
confQl.%.ion in my lad hour. i 

Dio. I cannot endure men, who defpife death, and fet / 
Bi^ pov/er at deii.ince. 
J}a. Thou cdail not, then, endaie nitXmc. 
.ZJ/^. No : 1 cjnnot endure that v^omA, £\t&^\T&i^ 
tuc, which conte^nns Ufc t which Areada'cwi ^u^ivt 
tad which is infeofible to the charma «t litiiw xo? 
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Da. Thou feed, however, that it is a Tirtue, which is not 
JDlenfible to the diflaies of honour, jaltice, and friendlbip. 

jyio. Guards, uke Pythias to execution. We Ihall fee 
whether Damon wtlt continue to del'pife my authority. 

Z>a. Pythias, by returning to fubmit himfelf to thy 
pleafure, has merited his life, and deferred thy favour ; 
but 1 have excited thy indignation, by refiguing myfeif to 
thy power, in order to fave him : be faiisfied, then, with 
this facrifice, and put me to deaih. Mm 

Pj. Hold, Dionyfius ! rememhei^R W^ythlas alone 
who o&ended thee : Damon cc>uld g '' 

Dla. Alas ! what do I fee and hqj 
miferable j and how worthy t 
known nothing of true virtue, 
nefs and error. All my power and honours 
to produce love. 1 cannot boaft of having acquired a fmgle 
friend, in the courfe of a reign of thirty years. And yet 
theie two perfons in a private condition, luve one another 
tenderly, unrefervedly confide in each other, ate mutually 
happy, and ready to die for each other's prefervation. 

Py. How couldft thou, who haft never love J ary rerfon, 
ezpedl to have friends \ If thou hadft loved and refpefled 
men, thou wouldft have fecured their love and refpeA. 
Thou ball feared mankind ; and they fear ihee : they de- 
tea thee. 

D'to. Damon, Pythias, condefcend to admit me as a 
ithird friend, in a connedtion fo perfect. 1 give you your 
[LVes i and I will load you with lichee. 

Z)j. We have no dedre to be enriched by thee ; and, in 
fegard to thy Iriendlhip, we cannot accept o: enjoy it till 
tfioti become good ;ind juli. Without th<.fe qualities, thoa 
Sanil be connefled with none but trembling Haves, and 
i>iifc flutirers To be loved and efteemed by men of free 
tnd generiius mindii, thou mult be viituou;, aiFeiftionare, 
lilintereited, beinlicent ; and know how to hve in a fort 
sf equiililj with thufe uho Ihare and defi^rve thy ftividlhip. 
FniiELON, ArcU'Jh'if of Caaliray. 

SECnON 111. 



/^AjSimfy Jifindfd agalnfi the Ca-mlt of Scettwiftn. 

/!* Yts, we fcoth were pMlofnpbeTs ■, V»iiX.TO"i ^?k*: 

7»».£&e*/«i>eit. You duemaUMd -. \4ovi!s\*A- 
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Leeh. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in ; 
lofophy ? It may be a good begioDiDg of it ; but it 
bad end. 

Bay. No : the more profound our refearches are into 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we (hill find j 
the inoft fubtle minds fee objefiions and difTicutties, in < 
Tf ffftem, which are overlooked or undifcoverable by 

fbeiter then to be no philofopher, : 
^ herd of mankind, that one r 
inking that one knows fometbi 
Bh nature has given me, fee m 
" gh Ibme are out of their reach 
Whit opinion ought I to havei 
phyficiai), who fhould oSer me an eyewater, the uC 
which would at firCl fo (harpen my fight, as to carr 
farther than ordinary vifion ; but would in the end 
them out ^ Your philofopby is to the eyes of the mi 
what I hare fuppofed the dodor's noRrum to be to tl 
of the body. It ai^ualiy brought your own eicellent uni 
flanding, which was by nature qurckfigbted, and rende 
more lb by art and fubtitty of logic peculiar to yourfc 
it brought, I lay, your very acute underftanding to 
nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the great truth 
reafon and religion in mills of doubt. 

Bay. \ own it did i but your comparifon is not juft. 
did not fee well, before I ufed my philofophic eyewa: 
1 only fuppofed I faw well ; but I was in an error, v 
all the reft of mankind. The btindnefs was real, the | 
ceptions were imaginary. I cured myfelf firft of tl 
falfe imaginations, and then I laudably endeavoured 
cure other men. 

Lode. A great cure indeed \ and do not you think tl 
1 for the fervice yoii did them, they ought to e 



yott a flat 



e; 



d for human nature to know its ( 

weaknefs. When we arrogantly prefume on a (Irength 

have not, we are alw.iys in great danger of hurting < 

felves, or at le,ift of deferving ridicule and contempt, 

Vain and idle efforts. 

I/oeie. I agree with you, that human nature [hould kt 

its own weaknefs, but 'rt tUoi'.A a\fo-^eeV\W ft.it&^'ii, 

try CO improve it. This wa* m-y (.To^XoTnitM. v^t.- 

opber. I .endeavoured lo d\£cOT« xii^w^ ^•«t" 



.\ --« 



.(f^'.Mifci:'' -'"-.■ r>.V' 
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Dindi to fee what it could do, and what it could not ; to 
eftrain it from efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it 
ow to advance as far as the faculties given to it by nature, 
mh the utmoft exertion and mod proper culture of them, 
irould allow it to ga| In the vaft ocean of philofophy, I 
lad the line and the plummet always in my hands. Many 
f its depths I found myfelf unable to fathom ; but, by 
aution in founding, and the careful obfervations I made 
n the courfe of my voyage, I found out fome truths of fo 
nncb ufe to mankinc}. that they acknowledge me to have 
>cen their benefactori^ jtSbii, 

Bay, Their ignorance makes thepgj^klk fo. Some 
nher philofopher will come hereafi|H^jjU- (how thofe 
roths to be falfehoods. He will pr|j| ^j|||M lifcover oth« 
T truths of equal importance. A late^SyP^ll arife, per- 
laps among men now barbarous and unlearned, whofe fa- 
llacious diicoveries will difcredit the opinions of his admir- 
:d predecefFor. In philofophy, as in nature, all <hang( 
orm, and one thing exids by the deftrudion of anothj 

Lode,' Opinions talcen up without a patient inveYK[ 
ion, depending on terms not accurately defined, and prin- 
ciples begged without proof, like theories to explain the 
>henomena of nature, built upon fuppofitions inftead of ex- 
>eriments, muft perpetually change and deflroy one ano* 
heA But fome opinions there are, even in matters not 
tbvious to the common fenfe of mankind, which the mind 
ias received on fuch rational grounds of affent, that they 
ire as immoveable as the pillars of heaven ; or, (to fpeak 
•hilofophically) as the great laws of nature, by which, 
inder God, the univerfe is fuflaine^tf Can you feriously 
hink, that becaufe the hypothefis of your countryman, 
^efcartes, which was nothing but an ingenious, well im- 
gined romance, has been lately exploded, the fyflem of 
"fewton, which is built on experiments and geometry, the 
^0 fpoft certain methods of difcovering truth, will ever 
^il ; or that, becaufe the whims of fanatics and the divin- 
7" of the Schoolmen, cannot now be fupported, the doc* 
tines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of all 
nthufiafm and falfe reafoning, firmly believed and main- ^ 
lined, will ever be (haken W 

Bay If you had afked Defc^rtes, while he was in the 
*ighi of his vogue, whether his fydem "wovAd c^^\ Vit. ccixw- 
^tedbj^any other philofophers, as tViat o£ NxV&o^^Va^^^^^^ 
^'^ what anfwer do you fuppofcVi^ vjoxx\^\waiN^xtvaxt«^ 
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Loch. Come, coine, you yourfelf know the difference h 
tween the foundations on which the credit of tfaofe fyfttH 
and that of Newton is placed. Your fcepticifm \-, morel 
fedted ihitn teal. You found it a fhorter wa) to a grei 
reputation, {the only wifti of your h^rt,) to objefl, than I 
dtfend ; to pull down, than to fet up. And your taleoi 
were admirable for that kind of work. Then your had 
dling together in a Crltic:d Dlflionary, a picjfant tale, a 
- obfcene jell, and a grave argument apainft the Cliriftiw 
religion, a witty confutation of Tome abfurd author, and 
an artful fnphifmto impeach fomftrefpeflablc truth, wai 
panicutarly coumodious to all our young fmarts and 
fmatterers in.QM4}iinl'ing- But what mifchiefhave yon 
not done t0^6j£npC'focicty ? You have endeavoured, anif 
with foine degfct of fuccefs, to fliake thofe foundations, on 
which the whole moral world, and the great fabric of facial 
happintfs, entirely reft. How could you, as a philofopher, 
Mithe fober hours of refleflion, anfwer for this to your con- 
^^ce, even fuppofing you had doubts of the truth of a 
l^em, which gives to virtue its fweeieft hopes, to impeni' 
tent vice its greatefl fears, and to true penitence its beft 
confolaiionsj which reftrains even the lead approaches ta 
guilt, and yet makes thofe allowances for the infirmities of 
our nature, which the ftoic pride denied to it, hut which ill 
real imperfeflion, and the goodnefs of its infinitely b|^vo- 
lent Creator, fo evidently require ? ^ 

Bay. The mind is free ; and it loves to e^ert its free- 
dom. Any reftraint upon it is a violence done to its na- 
ture, and a tyranny, againft which it has a right to rebel. 
Lucie. The minijtthough free, has a governor withil 
itfelf, which may and ought to limit the exercife of ta 
freedom. That governor is reafon. 

Bay. Yes: but reafon, like other governors, has a pol" 
icy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reafon, which rules my mnid or 
yours, has happened to fet up a favourite notion, it not only 
fubmits implicitly to it, but defires that the fame refpeft 
fhould he paid to it by all the red of m,<iikind. Now I 
hold that any man may lawfully oppofe this defire ia 
another ; and that, if he is wife, he will ufe his atiuolt en- 
deavours to check it in himfelf. 
Z,gcie. Is there not alfo a weaknefs of a contrary oh 
ture to this you are now rldicwVin j; '. Tir* wc tid\ c^vt^iV^ 
M pleasure in iliowli.g out own po'wet,a'a4^ta.'C\S'i\a'2,«M 
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iwn pride, hj degrading the notions fet up by other men, 
Lod generally refpedled ? 

Bay, I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
>enst tbaty if one man builds and confecratcs a temple to 
bUy, another pulls it down. 

Loch, Do you think it beneficial to human {bciety, to 
lave all temples pulled down ? 

Bay. I cannot fay that I do. 

Lecie. Yet 1 find not in your writings any mark of 
liftindiofi, to (hew us which you mean to fave. 

Bay. A true philofopher, like an impartial hiftorian^ 
Duftbeof nofe^. 

Locie. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of 
kfe^ary, and a total indi£Ference to all laM^on ? 

Bay. With regard to morality, 1 wstrnot indifferent* 

Locke. How could you then be indifferent with regard 
Q the fan^ions religion gives to morality ? How could yoa 
u^liCb what tends (o diredly and apparently to weaken^ 
aankind the belief of thofe fandions ? Was^^t this facrif^ 
]g Uie great intereds of virtue to the little mmves of vanity? 

Bay. A man may a6t indifcreetly, but he cannot do 
rrong, by declaring that, which, on a full difcuiSon of the 
oeftion, he fincerely thinks to be true. 

Lockt. An enihufiaft, who advances doctrines prejudi« 
ial to fociety, or oppofes any that are ufeful to it, has the 
rength of opinion, and the heat of a difturbed imagina- 
on, to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool 
ead» and found judgment, can have no fuch excuse. I 
DOW very well there are paffages in all your works, and 
lofe not a few, where you talk like a rigid morali ft. I 
ave alfo heard that your chara^er was irreproachably 
ood. But when, in the mod laboured parts of youc 
Titings, yoa fap the fureft foundations of all moral du- 
es ; what avails it that in others, or in the condud of 
ouc^Te, you appeared to refped them? How many, 
'ho Mve ftronger paflions than you had, and are defirnus 
) get rid of the curb that reftrains them, will lay hold of 
oar fcepticifm, to fet themfelves loofe from all obii^a- 
ons of virtue ! What a misfortune it is to have made 
ich a ufe of fuch talents ! It would have been better for 
tm and for mankind, if you had been one of the duUeft 
F: Dutch theologians, or the moft credulous monk in a 
^kj^guefe convent. The riches o( 0;\^ mve^^ \^^ ^d^a^^ 
' Mifttme, may be employed fo p«\«fc\^> a&xa Vftfco^ftc 
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Lode. Come, come, you yourfelf know the difference! 
tween the foundaiions on which ihe credit of thofe {j&e% 
and that of Newton is placed. Yourfcepticifm ii more 
USted than leal. You found it a ihorter waj (o a gn 
rcpuraiion, (ilic only with of your hurt,) to objeft, than 
dtfenJ ( to pull down, than to fet up. And your taleim 
were admirable for thai kind of work. Then your ha3 
dling together in a Critical Difiionary, a ple^fant tale, oi 
obfcene jcft, and a grave argument againll the Cliriftin 
religioni a witty confutation of fome abfurd author, aod 
an artful fophtfaiL^o impeach fomft^erpeflable truth, wa 
particularly GOi|l»odiou5 co all our young Tmarts airi 
fmatteren m^^i^^inking. But what mifchief have yoi 
not done toSaBMl'Cjciety? You have endeavoured, and 
with fome de^jmof fuccefs, to (hake thofe foundaiions, m 
which the whole moral world, and the great fabric of fqciil 
happintfa, entirely reft. How could you, as a philofopher, 
.«^be fober hours of refleflion, anfwer for this to yourcoiii 
-Bipce, even fuppoting you had doubts of the truth of a 
iyftem, which gives to virtue its fweeteft hopes, to impeiu< 
tent vice its greateft fears, and to true penitence its beS 
confolations ; which reftrains even the leaft approaches K 
guilt, and yet makes thofe allowances for the infirmities ol 
our nature, which the ftoic pride denied to it, but which iu 
real imperfeftioa, and the goodnefs of its infinitely botevo- 
lent Creator, fo evidently require ? ^ 

Bay. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its frei 
doio. Any reflraint upon it ii a violence done to its ni 
ture, and a tyranny, againfl which it has a right to rebel. 

Loch. The mintj^hough free, has a governor withii 
itfelf, which may a^ ought to hmit the exerclfe of iti 
freedom. That governor is reafon. 

Bay. Yes : but reafon, like other governors, has a poli 
icy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reafon, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to fet up a favourite notion, it not only 
fubniits implicitly to it, but delires that the fame refpeft 
fhoulJ be paid to it by all the reft of m.,nkind. No^ " 
hold that any man may lawfully oppofe this defirc 
another ; and thai, if he is wife, he will ufe his utnioll 
deavours to check ii in bimfelf. 
I-oeh. Is there not aHb a weatnefs of a contrary n\ 
tare to this yoa are now ridiciiVmg^ Di we viM.(A\i«v\3iS 
Hfleasare in Ihovh.g our owiipo-«ei,a.u4 %v*.'M'{hi^' 
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pride, by degrading the notions fet up by other men, 

generally refpedled ? 

7jr. I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 

I tbaty if one man builds and confecratcs a temple to 

, another pulls it down. 

Tch. Do you think it beneficial to human {bcietyy to 

all temples pulled down ? 
zy. I cannot fay that 1 do. 

9ckf. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of 
idiofiy to (hew us which you mean to fave. 
ly. A true philofopher, like an impartial hiftorian, 

be of no fe^. 

}cie. Is there no medium between, the blind zeal of 
tary, and a total indi£Ference to all |Mnon ? 
ly. With regard to morality » 1 waTnot indifferent. 
}ch. How could you then be indifferent with regard 
e fan^ions religion gives to morality ? How could yoa 
IQi what tends (o diredly and apparently to weaken^ 
dnd the belief of thofe fandions ? Was^^t this facrifll> 
be great interefts of virtue to the little mmves of vanity? 
ry. A man may a6t indifcreetly* but he cannot do 
>gi hy declaring that, which, on a full difcuiSon of the 
ion, he fincerely thinks to be true. 
tcie. An enihufiaft, who advances do6trines prejudi* 
:o fociety, or oppofes any that are ufeful to it, has the 
gth of opinion, and the heat of a difturbed imagina- 

to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool 
, and found judgment, can have no fuch excuse. I 
r very well there are paffages in all your works, and 

not a few, where you talk like a rigid moraltft. I 

alfo heard that your chara^er was irreproachably 

But when, in the mod laboured parts of youc 

Qgs, yoa fap the fureft foundations of all moral da- 

what avails it that in others, or in the condud of 
Jife, you appeared to refped them? How many. 
Rive ftronger paflions than you had, and are defirnus 
t rid of the curb that reftrains them, will lay hold of 

fcepticifm, to fet themfelves loofe from all obiiga- 

of virtue ! What a misfortune it is to have made 
a ufe of fuch talents ! It would have been better for 
lod for mankind, if you had been one of the dulleft 
atch theologians, or the mo(^ credulous monk in a 
igaefe convent. The riches o£ \}ci^ mv^^X^^^^Ms^^ 
Itfiae, may be employed fo ^wNwfcVj^ %kV» \«ftOwa 
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Locit. Come, come, you ynurfelf Icnow the difference ll 
iween the foundations on which ihc credit of thnfe {yVtem 
and that of Newton is placed. Your fcepiicifm ii more A 
fefled than leal. You found it a (horter wa) to a grei 
reputation, (the only with of your heart,) to ohjedt, thann 
defend t to pull down, than to fet up. And your taleagj 
were admirable for that liind of work. Then your hoLi 
A\\n% together in a Critical Diftionary, a ple^fanr tale, <«; 
' obfcene jelt, and a grave argument againd the ChriAiiq 
religion, a witty confutation of fome abfurd authort aod 
an artful fnphifa ^ impeach fom&tefpeftable truth, w^ 
particularly cOSUBodious to all our young fmaris ang 
fmatterers >V.&|^^inlcing. But what mifchief have yol 
not done t<^||^WlMbciety? You have endeavoured, and 
^ilh fome cfegM 6F fuccefs, to fliake thofe foundations, on 
whieb the whole moral world, and the great fabric of fociil 
happincfs, entirely rell. Haw could you, ai a philofopfaer, 
-uAbe fober hours of refleflion, anfwer for this to your con* 
:^fepce, even iuppofing you had doubts of the truth of ■ 
lyRem, which gives to virtue its fweeteft hopes, to impeiii' 
tent vice its greuteil fears, and to true penitence its beftj 
confnlations ; which reftrains even the lead approaches to; 
guilt, and yet makes thofe allowances for the infirmities of 
our nature, which the (loic pride denied to it, but which iti 
real imperfection, and the goodnefs of its infinitely b^evo- 
lent Creator, £o evidently require ? *' 

Bay. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
doin. Any rellraint upon it is a violence done to its na- 
ture, and a tyranny, againil which it has a right to rebel, j 

Locke. The min^ihough free, has a governor withia 
itfelf, which may and ought to limit the eiercife of iu 
freedom. That governor is reafon. 

Bay. Yes: but reafon, like other governors, has a pol- 
icy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fiKed laws. And if that reafon, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to fet up a favourite ntiiion, it not only 
fubniits implicitly to it, but defires that the fame refpeft 
(hould be paid to it by all the reft of m.inkind. Now t 
hold chat any man may lawfully oppofe this defire in 
another ; and that, if he is wife, he will ufe his Qtmolt en- 
deavours to check it in himfelf. 
Lacie. Is there not alfo a weaknefs of a contrary na> 
tare CO this yoa are now ridiculing^ \ifi '#ie tio\ cfixKuxjo^ 
aplexsare ia iiowing out owapo'fleT»atii^^awi'imT^OT 
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^~ own pride, by degrading the notions fet up by other meny 
and generally refpe^ed ? 

Bay^ I believe \9e do ; and by this means it ofcen hap. 
pens, tbaty if one man builds and confecratcs a temple to 
lolly« another pulls it down. 
_ Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human fbciety^ to 
1^ have all temples pulled down ? 
Bay. I cannot fay that 1 do. 

Lecke. Yet 1 find not in your writings any mark of 
[^' diftindiofi, to (hew us which you mean to fave. 

Bay. A true philofopher^ like an impartial hiftorian^ 
mnftbeofnofedb. 

Locie. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of 
a feAary, and a total indifference to all itjfaicm ? 
Ba^» With regard to morality, 1 wa/not indifferent* 
Locie* How could you then be indifferent with regard 
to the fan^ions religion gives to morality ? How could you 
pul>li(b what tends fo diredly and apparently to weakenjui 
mankind the belief of thofe fandlions ? Was ^t this facrioi* 
J^g tbe great interefts of virtue to the little mmves of vanity? 
Baiy* A man may adl indifcreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that, which, on a full difcuffion of the 
^qaeftion, he fincerely thinks to be true. 

Loekt. An enthufiaft, who advances doctrines prejudi* 
cial to fociety, or oppofes any that are ufeful to it, has the 
ftrength of opinion, and the heat of a difturbed imagina- 
tioDf to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool 
f head, and found judgment, can have no fuch excuse. I 
know very well there are pafiages in all your works, and 
V- thofe not a few, where you ulk like a rigid moralift. I 
t^ have alfo heard that your character was irreproachably 
good. But when, in the moff laboured parts of youc 
writings, you fap the furefl foundations of all moral da- 
ties $ what avails it that in others, or in the condud of 
yoacJife, you appeared to refped them? How many, 
who Imve ffronger paffions than you had, and are defirnus 
to get rid of the curb that reftrains them, will lay hold of 
your (cepticifm, to fet themfelves loofe from all ob%a- 
tioDs of virtue ! What a misfortune it is to have made 
fuch a ufe of fuch talents ! It would have been better for 
' \ you and for mankind, if you had been one of the dulled 
\ !of:I>tttch theologians, or the mod credulous monk in a 
* Mknfigaeie convent. The riches o{ \]be uutvii, \Ci!& ^^ctf^^^^ 
'i^iir 4iitfUic, way be employed fo pei\«fe\^^ ak&x.o \it*««M5 
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a nuifance and pefty indead of an ornament and fupport, 
to fociety. 

Bay, You are very fevere upon me. But do you count 
it no merity no fervice to mankind, to deliver them from 
the frauds and fetters of prieftcraft, from the deliriums of 
fanaticifm, and from the terrors and follies of fuperftition \ 
Confider how much mifchief thefe have done to the world ! 
Even in the lad age, what mafTacres, what civil wars, 
what convulHons of government, what confufion in fociety, 
did they produce ? Nay, in that we both lived in, though 
much more enlightened than the former, did I not fee 
them occafion a violent perfecution in my own country? 
and can you blaoie me for ftriking at the root of these evils ? 

Locke* The root of thefe evils, you well know, was false 
religion : but you ftruck at the true. Heaven and hell 
are not more different, than the fyftem of faith I defended, 
and that which produced the horrors of which you fpeak. 

riy would you fo fallacioufly confound them together 
fome of yur writings, that it requires much more 
judgment, ana a more diligent attention, than ordinary 
readers have, to feparate them again, and to make the 
proper diftindions ? This, indeed, is the great art of the 
nio(l celebrated free-thinkers. They recommend them- 
felves to warm and ingenuous minds, by lively ftrokes of 
ivit, and by arguments really ftrong, againft fu perdition, 
enthufiafm, and priedcraft. But, at the fame time, they 
infidioufly throw the colours of thefe upon the fair face 
of true religion ; and drefs her out in their garb, with % 
malignant intention to render her odious or defpicable, to 
thofe who have not penetration enough to difcern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of tliem may have thus deceived 
themfelves, as well as others^ Yet it is certain, no bonky 
that ever was written by the mod acute of thefe gentler- 
men, is fo repugnant to priedcraft, to fpiritual tyrannyy 
to all abfurd fuperditions, to all that can tend to di^urb 
or injure focietyi as that gofpel they fo much ^jRQi ta 
defpife. 

Bay. Mankind are fo made, that, when they have bepa 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper 
again, till they have been over-cooled. My fcepticifoo 
might be necefDiry, to abate the fever and frenzy of falft 

Lode. A wife pf efcriplton, itidted* to VXtv^ ww ^ ^'»il- 
Ijticdldsite of the mind, (for fuc\i a fct^ucvtei^^lw^C^ 
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a palfjr, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and dead- 
ens its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a 
fever, which temperance, and the milk of the evangelical 
doSrines, would probably cure I 

Bay, I acknowledge that thofe medicines have a great 
power. But few dolors apply them untainted with the 
mixture of fome hariher drugs, or fome unfafe and ridicu- 
lous noftrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now fay is too true. God has given 

US a mod excellent phyfic for the foul, in all its difeafes ; 

bat bad and interefted phyficians, or ignorant and con- 

^ceited quacks, adminifter it fo ill to the reft of mankind^ 

tliat much of the benefit of it is unhappily loft. 

LORD LYTTLETON. 



CHAP. VIII. 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

Cicero agcunft Verret. 

Thb time is come, Fathers, when that which has long 
been wifhed for, towards allaying the envy your order 
bas been fubje^ to, and removing the imputations againft 
^als, is effe<^ually put into your power. An opinion has 
^ng prevailed, not only here at home, but likewifc in 
foreign countries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious 
to the ftate, that, in profecutions, men of wealth are al- 
ways fafe, however clearly convided* There is now to 
be brought upon his trial before you, to the confudon, I 
liope, of the propagators of this flanderous imputation, 
one whofe life and actions condemn him in the opinion of 
^ impartial perfdns ; but who, according to his own 
i^ckoning and declared dependence upon his riches, is al- 
itady acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand juf* 
tke of you. Fathers, upon the robber of the pi4>lic treaf* 
Qfyi the oppreiFor of Ada Minor and Pamphylia, the 
'Qvader of the rights and privileges of Romans, the 
^^oorge and curfe of Sicily. If that fentence is pafFed upon 
Jiim which his crimes deferve, your authority, Fathers, 
J»fl he venerable and facred in the cyts ot \Yvt ^v^vc, \ \wx 
f/^'s great riches fhould bias you \n\ivs tvJOwr^V^'?^^^ 
'•WO one point, to make it apparent to 3l\\ tVw^ >«qt\^> "^ 
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i^bat was wanting in this cafe, was not a criminal nor a 
profccatory but julUce and adequate puniiliment. 

To pafs over the Ihanoeful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quaeflorfhip, the firft public employment be 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued fcene of 
villanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money 
by his own treafurer, a cosful dripped and betrayed, an 
army deferted and reduced to want, a province robbedi 
the civil and religious rights of a people violated. The 
employment he held in Afia Minor and Pamphylia, what 
did it produce but the ruin of thofe countries I in which 
boufes, cities, and temples were robbed by him. What 
was his condud in his prxtorfhip here at home I Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying them on, 
bear witnefs. How did he difcharge the office of a judge ? 
Let thofe who fuffered by his injuftice anfwer. But his 
praeiorfhip in Sicily crowns all his works of wickedness, 
and Hiiilhes a lading monument to his infamy. The roif* 
chiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous admlniilration, are fuch, that, 
many years, under the wifcft and bell of praeiors, will not 
be fufHcient to redore things to the condition in which be 
found them ; for it is notorious, that, during the time of 
his tyranny, the. Sicilians neither enjoyed the proteftion of 
cheir own original laws ; of the regulations made for their 
benefit by the Roman fenate, upon their coming under the 
protedlipn of the commonwealth ; nor of the natural and 
unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided all caufes 
in Sicily for thefe three years. And his decifions have 
broken all law, all precedent, all right. The fums he 
has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impofitions, extort- 
ed from the indudrious poor, are not to be computed. 
The mod faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens haye, like ilaves, 
been put to death with tortures. The mod atrocious 
criminals, for money, have been exempted from the de« 
ferved punifliments ; and men of the mod unexceptionable 
chara6lcrs> condemned and baniOied unheard. The bar* 
hours, though fufficiently fortified, and the gates of drong 
towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. The foU 
d/erjr and faihrSf belonging to a pioNmct \3.tvder the pro* 
tedllon of the commonwealth, have \ite.ti \y.wN^^ xsi ^t.-^^^ 
IVioJc Sects, to the great dcuimttivoi \ix^ i^x^Vw^s.^^ WS. 
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I periQi. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian 
nan greatnefs^ the ftataes of heroes and princes* 
«n carried off ; and the temples ftripped of the im« 
MaTingy by his iniquitous fentences, filled the prtf^ 
h the moft induftrious and deferring of the people, 
proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to 
igled in the gaols : fo that the exclamation, " I am 
n of Rome !" which has often, in the moft diftant 
» and among the moft barbarous people, been a 
on, was of no fervice to them ; but, on the contra- 
ught a fpecdier and a more ferere punifbment upoo 

: now, Verres, what thou haft to advance againft this 

? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pretend, 

y thing falfe, that even any thing aggravated, is al- 

gainft thee ? Had any prince, or any ftate, commit- 

fame outrage againft the privilege of Roman citi* 

hould we not think we had fufficient ground for de* 

ig fatisfadtion ? What punifhment ought, then, to 

i^ed upon a tyrannical and wicked praetor, who 

at no greater diftance than Sicily, withtn fight of 

lian coaft, to put to the mfamous death of crucifix- 

at unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius Gavi-> 

inus, only for his having aiTerted his privilege of 

hip, and declared his intention of appealing to the 

of his country, againft the cruel oppreiTor, who- had 

|r confined him in prifon at Syracufe, whence he 

\ made his efcape ? The unhappy man, arrefted as 

going to embark for his native country, is brought 

the wicked pra&cor. With eyes darting fury, and a 

lance diftorted with cruelty, he orders the helplefs 

of his rage to be ftripped, and rods to be brought ; 

Ig him, but without the leaft fbadow of evidence, or 

•f fufpicion, of having come to Sicily as a ipy. It 

v^in that the unhappy man cried out, *' I am a Ro- 

tizen : I have ferved under Lucius Pretius, who i& 

Rmormus. and will atteft my innocence.** The 

liirfty prxtor, deaf to all he could urge in his own 

;, -ordered the mfamous punifhraent to be infli^ed. 

fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 

2d with fcourging ; whilft the only words he utter- 

lidft his cruel fufterings, were, -**- \ 21m ^ "^^tkw^ 

t" With thefe he hoped lo defend YvYm^^X^ ^xw^ ^">n^ 

idioj&my. But of fo Iu\\q fcri\c^>ii«^^*V^'^ 

L 2 
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lege to him> that, while he was thus afTerting his citizeoflitpi 
the order was given for his execution ; for his cxecutioA 
upon the crofs I 

liberty ! O found once delightful to every Roman 
ear ! O facred privilege of Roman citizenlhip 1 once fap 
cred ! now trampled upon ! But what then ! li it come 
to this ? Shall an inferior magiftrate, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people, in a Ronun prov- 
ince, within fight of Italy, bind, fcourge, torture with fire 
and red hot plates of iron, and at laft put to the infamous 
death of the crofs, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the 
cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
fpedlators, nor the majefty of the Roman commonwealth, 
nor the fear of the jullice of his country, retrain the licen- 
tious and wanton cruelty of a monfter, who, in confidence 
of his riches, ftrikes at the root of liberty, and fet& mankind 
at defiance ? 

1 conclude with ezprefiing my hopes, that your wifdom 
and juftice. Fathers, will not, by fuffering the atrocious 
and unexampled infolence of Caius Verres to efcape due 
punilhment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
fubverfion of authority, and the introdudion of general 
anarchy and confufion. cicero's oratiohs. 

SECTION II. 

Speech tf Adherbal to the Roman Senate^ imploring their Pro* 

teSlon againft Jugurtha. 

fathers ! 

It is known to you, that king Micipfa, my father, on 
his death-bed, left in chaCge to Jugurtha, his adopted fon, 
conjundlly with my unfortunate brother Hiempfal and my- 
felf, the children of his own body, the adminiflration of the 
kingdom of Numtdia, direding us to confider the fenate 
and people of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us 
to ufe our bed endeavours to be ferviceable to the Roman 
commonwealth ; afTuring us, that your protedlion would 
prove a defence againft all enemies ; and would be inftead 
of armies, fortifications, and treafures. While my brother 
and I were thinking of nothing but how to regulate our- 
felves according to the diredlions of our deceased father^ 
Jugurtha, the moft infamous of mankind, breaking through 
aJI ties of grsLtltude and of common Y\vifiv?LtC\\^ ^ «5id tram- 
pling on the authority of the Roxnaiv coxnta^Tv'v w\^^ V^* 

cured die murder of noy unfortunaXt bxox^w \ ^\A\m. 4to 
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en tnc from mj tbione and native country» though he 
knows I inheric, from my grandfather Mailiniflky and mj 
father Micipfay the friendfbip and alliance of the Romans* 

For a prince to- be reduced by villany, to my diftrefsful 
circomftances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes 
are heightened by the confideration, that I find myfelf 
obliged to folicit your affiftance, fathers, for the fervices 
done you by my anceftors, not foi any I have been able to 
render you in my own perfon. Jugnrtha has put it out of my 
power to deferve any thing at your hands ; and has forced 
me to be burdenfome, before I could be ufefnl to you. And 
yety if I had no plea, but my undeferved mifery. a once 
powerful princet the defcendant of a race of illuftrious 
monarchs, now, without any^fault of my own, deftitute 
of every fupport, and reduced to the neceflity of begging 
foreign ai&ftance, againft an enemy who has feized my 
throne and my kingdom, if my unequalled diftrefles were 
all I had to plead, it would become the greatnefs of the 
Roman commonwealth, to proted the injured, and to check 
the triumph of daring wickednefs over helplefs innocence. 
But, to provoke your refentment to the utmoft, Jugurtha 
has driven me from the very dominions, which the fenace 
and people of Rome gave to my anceftors ; and from 
which, my grandfather, and my father, under your um- 
brage, expelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, fa- 
thers, your kindnefs to our family is defeated ; and Jugur« . 
tha, in injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverfe of fortune ! Oh 
father Micipfa ! is this the confequence of thy generofity ; 
that he, whom thy goodnefs raifed to an equality with 
thy own children, ihould be the murderer of thy children ? 
Mnft, then, the royal houfe of Numidia always be a fcene of 
havoc and blood \ While Carthage remained, we fufifered, as 
was to be expeded, all forts of hardfhips from their hodile 
attacks ; our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Ro- 
man commonwealth, at a diftance. When that fconrge of 
Africa was no more, we congratulated ourfelves on the 
profpe6t of eftablifhed peace. But, inftead of peace, behold 
the kingdom of Numidia, drenched with royal blood ! and 
the only furviving fon of its late king, flying from an adopt- 
ed murderer, and feeking that fafety in foreign parts, 
which he cannot command in his own km^doxci. 

Whither, Oh ! whither (hall I fly ? \i\ TtV\«tiV>\5ci^t^'^^ 
palace of jnjr anceftor^ my fatbcK^s tioxo^^ V&fesx^V^ ^ 
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murderer of my brother. What can I there ezped, bat 
that Jugurtha (hould haften to imbrue in my blood, thofe { 
hands which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for afliftance, to any other courti from 
what prince can I hope for protedion, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up ? From my own family or friends I 
have no expedations. My royal father is no more. He is 
beyond the reach of violence, and out of hearing of the 
complaints of his unhappy fon Were my brother alive, 
our mutual fympathy would be fome alleviation. But be 
is hurried out of life, in his early youth, by the very hand 
which (hould have been the laft to injure any of the royal 
family of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered 
all whom he fufpedted to be in my intereft. Some have 
been detiroycd by the lingering torment of the crofs. Oth* 
ers have been given a prey to wild beafts ; and their an* 
guilh made the fport of men more cruel than wild beafts. 
If there be any yet alive, they are (hut up in dui geonsf 
there to drag out a life more intolerable than death itfelf. 
Look down, illuftrious ienators of Rome 1 from that 
height of power to which you are raifed, on the unexam- 
pled didrefFtrs of a pHpce, who is, by the cruelty of a 
wicked intruder, becosie an outcaA from all mankind. 
Let not the crafty iiifinuations of him who returns murder 
for adoption, prejudice your judgment- Do not liften ta 
the wretch who has butchered the fon and relations of a 
king, who gave him power to fit on the fame throne with 
his own fons. I have been informed, that he labours by 
his emifTaries to prevent your determining any thing againft 
him in his abfence ; pretending that I magnify my diftrefs, 
and might, for him, have ftaid in peace in my own king* 
dom. But, if ever the time comes, when the due vengeance 
from above Ihall overtake him, he will then diflemble as I 
do. Then he, who now, hardened in wickednefs, triumphs 
over thofe whom his violence has laid low, will, in hit 
.turn, feel diflrefs, and fuffer for his impious ingratitude lo 
my father, and his blood-thirfty cruelty to my brother. 

Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh deareft to my 

heart-— now gone forever from my fight !— but why (hould 

I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blefled 

hght of heaven, of life, and kingdom at once, by the very 

perfon who ought to have been v\ve fix^ \o V\9Li«Td his own 

Ji/c, in defence of any one of M\c\^Ws iarcv^^. ^^w^-a^v 

dungs arc, my brother is uox fo mxicVw ^^^to.^^ ^i ^^'vr 
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comforts^ as delivered from terror, from flight, from exilci 
and the endlefs train of miferies which render life to me a 
burden. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and fefter- 
ing in his own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels 
none of the miferies which rend my foul with agony and 
diftradiony while I am fet up a fpe^lacle to all mankind, of 
the uncertainty of human affairs. So far from having it 
in my power to punifh his murderer, I am not mader of 
the means of fecoring my own life. So far from being in 
a condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of 
the ufui per, I am obliged to apply for foreign protedion 
for my own perfon. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha- By your affection for your children ; by your love 
for your country ; by your own virtues \ by the majefty 
of the Roman commonwealth ; by all that is facred, and all 
that is dear to you, deliver a wretched prince from unde* 
ferved, unprovoked injury ; and fave the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, which is your own property, from being the prey of 
violencey ufurpation and "cruelty ! sallvst« 

SECTION III. 

The Apofth PauVs noble Defence before Feftus and jfgrtppa* 

Agrxfpa faid unto Paul, thou art permitted to fpeak for 
thyfelf. Then Paul (Iretched forth his hand, and anfwered 
for himfelf. 

I think myfelf happy, king Agrippa, becaufe I fhall an- 
fwer for myfelf this day before thee, concerning all the 
things whereof I am accufed by the Jews : efpecially, as I 
know thee to be expert in all cuftoms and queftions which 
are among the Jews. Wherefore I befeech thee to hear 
me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at the firft 
among my own nation at Jerufalem, know all the Jews ; 
who knew me from the beginning, (if they would teftify,) 
that after the (Iraiteft fed of our religion, I lived a Pharifee. 
And now I (land and am judged for the hope of the prom* 
ife ipade by God to our fathers : to which promife, our 
twelve tribes, continually ferving God day and night, hope 
to come ; and, for this hope's fake, king Agrip^a^ I am 
Mccufed by the Jews, 

Wbj (hoald it be thought a thing \Tvctt^\\Jit NfTvCa^^^ 
sbat God ibould rafsc the dead ? 1 ^ w\i ^ow^x nivCixtB 
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felf that I ou^ht to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jelus of Nazareth ; and this I did in Jerufalem. Many 
of the faints I (hut up in prifon, having received authority 
from the chief priefts ; and when they were put to deathi 
I gave my voice againft them. And I often puniflied them 
in every fynagogue, and compelled them to blafpheme ) 
and being exceedingly mad again (I them, I perfecuted them 
even unto (Irange cities. But as I went to Damafcus, with 
authority and commiflion from the chief priefts, at mid-day^ 
O king ! I faw in the way a light from heaven, above the 
brighcnefs of the fun, fhining round about me, and them who 
journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, I heard a voice speaking to me, and faying, in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perfecutcft thou me \ It 
is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. And 1 faid, who 
art thou, Lord ? And he replied, I am Jefus whom thoa 
perfecuteft. But rife, and ftand upon thy feet : for I have 
appeared to thee for this purpofe, to make thee a minifter, 
and a witnefs both of thefe things, which thou haft feen, and 
of thofe things in which I will appear to thee ; delivering 
ihee from the people and from the Gentiles, to whom I 
now fend thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darknefs to light, and from the power of Satan to God ; 
that they may receive forgivenefs of (ins, and inheritance 
amongft them who are fanctified by faith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king A grippa ! I was not difobedient to 
the heavenly vidon ; but (howed firft to them of Damafcus, 
and at Jerufalem, and through all the coafts of Judea, aad 
then to the Gentiles, that they (hould repent» and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For thefe caufes, 
the fews caught me in the temple ; and went about to kill 
me. Having, however, obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue, to this day, witnefting both to fmall and great, fay- 
in? no other things than thofe which the prophets and 
Mofes declared (huuld come ; that Chrift fhould fuffer ; 
that he would be the firft who fhould rife from the dead \ 
and that he would (how light to the people, and to the 
Gentiles. 

And as he thus fpoke for himfelf, Feftus faid, with a loud 

voice, " Paul, thou art befide thyfelf ; much learning hath 

mside thee mad." But he replied, 1 am not mad, moft do- 

bleFedusi bat fpeak the words ot xt\i\3ti ras^d febtrnefs- . 

For the king knoweth thefe things, \>rfoTt^Yiaia\^l'?i^^^ca^ 

^eeljTm I am pcrfuaded that uouc o£ Oa^fc >^\tv^^ -ax^ \5^^' 
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den from him : for this thing was not done in a corner. 
King Agrippa^ believeft thou the prophets ? I know that 
Jiou believed. Then Agrippa faid to Paul, '* Almoft thou 
perfuadeft me to be a Chriiiian." And Paul replied, *< I 
^odld to God, that not only thou, but alfo all that hear 
ne this day, were both almoft, and altogether fuch as I am, 
»cept thefe bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the Houfe of Peers% 1770, on the 
Bill for preventing the Delays of Juftice^ by claiming the Priv 
*^gf of Parliament, 

MY LORDS, 

When I confider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
liips, I am not furprifed it has taken up fo much of your 
'onQderation. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni- 
Qde ; it is no lefs than to take away from two thirds of the 
egiflative body of this great kingdom, certain privileges 
md immunities of which they have been long pofle/Ted. 
Perhaps there is no (ituation the hun\^n mind can be placed 
n, that is fo difficult and fo trying,' as when it is made a 
udge in its own canfe. There is fomething implanted in 
he breaft of man fo attached to felf, fo tenacious of privi« 
eges once obtained, that in fuch a fituation, either to dif« 
•ufs with impartiality, or decide with juQice, has ever been 
ield the fummit of all human virtue. The bill now in quef- 
ioQ puts your lordfhips in this very predicament ; and I 
ave no doubt the wifdom of your decifion will convince 
be world, that where felf-rntereft and jufticeare inoppofite 
bales, the latter will ever preponderate with your lordfhips. 

Privileges have been granted to legiflators in all ages, and 
Q all countries. The pradlice is founded in wifdom ; and, 
Rdeed, it is peculiarly eflential to the conftitntion of this 
•ountry, that the .members of both houfes (hould be free in 
jieir perfons, in cafes of civil fuits : for there may come a 
inie when the fafety and welfare of this whole empire may 
Icpend upon dieir attendance in parliament. 1 am far from 

• How happy was this great Apostle, even in the inost perilous 
'Ifcumstances ! Though under bonds and oppression, liis mind 
•'•s free, and raised above every fear of man. With what dignity 
^ composure dues he defend hirasc'lf, and the noble cause he 
lul espoused ; whiftt he displays the inosX. cotvv^^A«v^5TV9M& %sA 
*o*.*/TMis feelings for those who were tllt«D|S«cik Xo ^"t vaWtofc ^»' 
rroo by which he was animated ! 
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advifing any meafure that would in future endanger 1 
ftate : but the bill before your lordfhips has* I am ci 
fident, no fuch tendency ; for it exprefsly fecures the perfc 
of njembers of either boufe in all civil fuits. This being I 
cafe, i confefs, when 1 fee many noble lords, for whi 
judgment I h<ive a very great refpedy (landing up to ( 
pofe a bill which is calculated merely to facilitate the rec< 
ery of ju(l and legal debts, I am aftonifhed and amaz 
They, I doubt not, opfK>fe the bill upon public princip1< 
I would noi wini to iniinuate, that private intereft had 1 
lead weight in their determination. 

The bill has been frequently propofed, and as frequent 
has mifcarried . but it was always lod in the lower bou 
Little did I think, when it had paiTed the commons, that 
poffibly could have met with fuch oppofition here. Sh 
it be faid, that you, my lords, the grand council of the 1 
tion, the higheft judicial and legiflative body of the real 
endeavour to evade by privilege, ihofe very laws whi 
you enforce on your fellow fubjeAs ? Forbid it juftice ! 
am fure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I a; 
with but half the difficulties and delays occafioned in t 
courts of juftice, under pretence of privilege, they wou 
sot, nay, they could not, oppofe the bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what argumei 
might be urged again (I this bill ; but I have waited in vaii 
the truth is, there is no argument .that can weigh againft 
The juftice and expediency of the bill are fuch as render 
felf-evident. It is a propofition of that nature, which can n 
ther be weakened by argument, .nor entangled with foph 
try. Much, indeed, has been faid by fome noble lords, 1 
the wifdom of our anceftors, and bow differently th 
thought from us. They ndt only decreed, that privile. 
ihould prevent all civil fuit,s:;lrom proceeding during the f 
ting of parliament, but like wife granted protedion to tl 
very fervants of members. I fitallfay nothing on the wi 
dom of our anceftors ; it might perhaps appear invidious 
that is not neceflary in the prefent cafe. I (hall only (a 
that the noble lords, who flatter themfelves with the weigl 
of that reflexion, (hould remember, that as circumftanc 
filter, things themfelves (hould alter. Formerly, it was n< 
€0 faihionable either for matters or fervants to run in deb 
as it is at pre/ent. Formerly, we were not that great con 
mercial njition wc are at ptefcnt ; i^ot ioTm«i\^, \r«^tbr 
cbant$ and manufaaarcrs mcmbtt^ ^\ ^^x\i«n«x\\.^ -as 
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prcfcnt. The cafe is now very different : both merchants 
and inanufa<flurers are, with great propriety, elected mem* 
bers of the lower houfe. Commerce having thus got into 
the legiflative body of the kingdom, privilege muft be done 
away. We all know, that the very foul and effence of trade 
are regular payments ; and fad experience teaches us, that 
there are men, who will not make their regular payments 
without the compulfive power of the laws. The law then 
ought to be equally open to all. Any exemption to par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
commercial country, a folecifm of the groffeil nature. 

But I will not trouble your lordfhips with arguments for 
that, which is fufficftintly evident without any. I (hall only 
iky a few words to fome noble lords, who forefee much in- 
convenience, from the perfons of their fervants being liable 
to be arreted. One noble lord obferves. That the coach- 
man of a peer may be arreded while he is driving his maf- 
ter to the Houfe, and that, confequently, he will not be able 
to attend his duty in parliament. If this were adually to 
happen, there are fo many methods by which the member 
night ftill get to the Houfe, that I can hardly think the no- 
ble lord is ferious in his objedion. Another noble peer faid. 
That by this bill one might lofe his mod valuable and 
honeft fervants. This I hold to be a contradi(5lion in 
terms : for he can neither be a valuable fervant, nor an 
honeft man, who gets into debt which he is neither able 
nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. If my fer- 
vant, by unforefeen accidents, has got into debt, and I fiill 
wilh to retain him, I certainly would pay the demand. 
Bat upon no principle of liberal legiflation whatever, can 
tty fervant have a title to fet his creditors at defiance, 
^hile, for forty (hillings only, the honed tradefman may be 
torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol. It is mon- 
ftrous injuftice ! I flatter myfelf, however, the determina- 
tion of this day will entirely put an end to all thefe partial 
proceedings "for the future, by pafling into a law the bill 
^w under your lordfhips' confideration. 

I come now to fpeak, upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for 
the part I have taken in this bill. It has been faid, by a 
J^oble lord on my left hand, that I likewife am running the 
.^acc of popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, 
^at 9pp}dufe bellowed by after-ages ot\ ^ood 3c«\^ N\x\»,wa& 
^^has, I have long been ftruggVing iu \iiax ia.c^ \ xo -^XaX 
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purpofe, all trying t!me can alone determine. But if the 
noble lord means that maOiroom popularity, which is raifed 
without merit, and loll without a crime, be is much mis- 
taken in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to point out a 
jingle aflion of my life, in which the popularity of the times 
ever had the fmalleft influence on tny determination*. I 
thank God I have a more permnnent and Heady rule for 
my conduct, the difiates of my own breall. lliofe who 
have foregone that pleaCng advjfer, and given up their mind 
to be the Have of every popular impulfe, I fincerely pity : 
1 pity them Hill more, if their vanity leads them to miflake 
the (houts of a mob, for the trumpet of fame. Experience 
might inform them, that many, who have been faluted with 
the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received their execra- 
tiont the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of their 
times, have been held up as fpotlef^ patriots, have, nevenbe- 
lefs, appeared upon the hidoridn's page, when truth has tri* 
timphed over delufion, the alTallins of liberty. Why then 
the noble lord can think I am ambitious of prefent popular- 
ity, that echo of folly, and Ihddow of renown, 1 ani at a 
loft to determine- Befides, I do not know that the bill now 
before your lordlhips will be popular ; it depends tDuch 
upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to com- 
pel people to pay their debts ; and, in that cafe, the prefent 
mult be a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular nei- 
ther to take away any of the privileges of parliament ; for 
I very well remember, and many of your lordOiips may re- 
member* that, not long ago, the popular cry was for the 
extenfion of privilege ; and fo far did they carry it at that 
time, that it was faid, the privilege proteAed members even 
in criminal adions ; nay, fuch was the power of popular 
prejudices over weak minds, that the very deciflons of fome 
of the courts were tinctured with that doArioe. It was ud- 
donbtedly an abominable doArine ; 1 thought fa then, and 
I think fo dill ; hut, neverthclefs, it was a popular dodrine, 
and came immediately from thofe who are tailed the friends 
of liberty ; how defervedly* time will fliow. True liberty, 
in my opinion, can only exid when judice is equally admin- t 
iftered to all ; to the king and to the beggar. Wbeie if 
the judice, then, or where is the law that protefis a member 
of parliatnent more than any other man, from the punilfa- 
meat doc to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow of 
no place, nor any employmemiobeitAiii^x.Mivc-^ fat u\nies; , 
and when I iiarc the honoar to,&\ %& \a&ie> xtfa-^i^ 
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royal favour, nor popular applaufe, fliall proted the 
guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed fo 
much of your lordHiips* time ; and I am forry a bill, fraught 
with fo many good confequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordfhips* determination 
will convince the world» that a bill, calculated to contribute 
fo much to the equal diftribution of juftice as the prefent^ 
requires with your lordlhips but very little fupport. 

SECTION V. 

An Addrefs to young Perfons* 

I INTEND, in this addrefs, to (how you the importance 
of beginning early to give ferious attention to your condudt. 
As foon as you are capable of refied^ion, you mud per- 
ceive that there is a right and a wrong in human adlions. 
You fee, that thofe who are born with the fame advan- 
tages of fortune, are not all equally profperons in the 
courfe of life. While fome of them, by wife and fteady 
condudl, attain diHin^ion in the world, and pafs their days 
with comfort and honour ; others, of the fame rank, by 
iQean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of 
tiuir birth ; involve themfelves in much mifery ; and end 
in being a difgrace to their friends, and a burden on fo- 
ciety. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the 
txcemal condition in which you find yourfelves placed, but 
on the part which you are to adt, that your welfare or un- 
^pplnefs, your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when 
beginning to adt that part, what can be of greater moments 
thiu CO regulate your plan of condudl with the mod ferious 
Vtention, before you have yet committed any fatal or 
irretrievable errors ? If, inftead of exerting refle«flion for 
this valuable purpofe, you deliver yourfelves up, at fo 
critical a time, to iloth and pleafures ; if you refufe to liften 
to any counfellor but humour, or to attend to any purfuic 
, except that of amufement ; if you allow yourfelves to float: 
loofc and carelefs on the tide of life, ready to receive any 
dlredion which the current of faihion may chance to give 
you ; what can you expedl to follow from fuch begin- 
nings ? While fo many around you are undergoing the: 
lad confequences of a likt indifcretion, for vjVv^lX. i^jX^^w ^^ 
J^of thofe confequences extend to you ^ SWW "^oxx ^xx«^>xi 
l^cccfs without that preparation, and efcapt dwi^^^* '^^'^ 
ihat prccumioa, whicJi are required oS oX\\iext][^V>a^^ 
'.^ . • . ■ ' . " . ■ ■ 
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pmefs grow up to you* of its own accord, and folicic your 
acceptance, when, to the red of mankind, it is the fruit of 
long cultivation, and the acquifition of labour and care? 
Deceive not yourfelves with thofe arrogant hopes. Whatever 
be your rank. Providence will not, for your fake, rcverfe 
its ellablilhed order. The Author of your being hath en* 
joined you to ** take heed to your ways ; to ponder the 
paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator in the days 
•f your youth." He hath decreed, that they only " who 
feek after wifjom, (hall find it ; that fools fhall be afflidtedi 
bccaufe of tlieir tranfgrcflions ; and that whoever refufeth 
inllrudlion, (hall dellroy his own foul.'^ By lidening to 
thefe admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth 
wiih a proper mixture of ferious thought, you may enfurc 
cheerfulnefs for the red of life ; but by delivering your- 
felves up at prcfcnt to giddinefs and levity, you lay the 
foundation of lalting heavinefs of heart. 

When you look forward to thofe plans of life, which 
either your circumftances have fuggefted, or your friends 
have propofed, you will not hefitate to acknowledge^ that 
in order to purfue them with advantage, fome previous 
difcipline. is rcquifite. Be affured, that whatever is to be 
your profeffion, no education is more neceflary to your 
fuccefs, than the acquirement of virtuous difpofitions and 
habits. This is the univerfal preparation for every char- 
a(5ter, and every (lation in lite. Bad as the world isy 
rcfpeift is always paid to virtue. In the ufual courfe of 
human afiairs, it will be found, that a plain underftanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, contributes more to prof- 
perity, than the brighteft parts without probity or honour. 
Whether fcience, or bufinefs, or public life, be your aim^ 
virtue ftill enters, for a principal ihare, into all thofe great 
departments of fociety. It is conne(5led with eminence, in 
every liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and ufeful bufinefs ; with diftin^ion, in every public fta- 
lion. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to chara^er ; the generous fentiments which 
it breathes ; the undaunted fpirit which it infpires ; the 
ardour of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which 
h jjrocures from pernicious and dilhonourable advocations ; 
^■irid\i\ovi% o^ ^11 that. \s h\e:hlY honourable, or 
k: i'lil itmor. 
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ing.. wfth proper laflre. Feeble are the attraflions of the 
faireft form, if it be fufpe(5led that nothing within correl- 
ponds to the pleaQng appearance without. Short are the 
triumphs of wit, when it is fuppofed to be the vehicle of mal- 
ice. By whatever means you may at fird attra(5l the at- 
tention, you can hold the efteem, and fecure the hearts of 
others, only by amiable difpofitions, and the accomplifh- 
ments of the mind. Thefe are the qualities whofe influ- 
ence will \7i% when the lullre of all that once fparkled and 
dazzled has paffed away. 

Let not then the feafon of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, fo eflential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is the feed- time of life ; and according to ** what you fow, 
you (hall reap." Your charader is now, under Divine 
aiiniance, o{ your own forming ; your fate is, in fome 
meafure, put into your own hands. Your nature is as yet 
pliant and foft. Habits have not eQabliOied their domin* 
ion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied your underilanding. 
The world has not had time to contradl and'debafe your 
afFedlions. All your powers are more vigorous, difembar- 
rafled, and free, than they will be at any future period. 
Whatever impulfe you now give to your de fires and paf. 
fions, the dire(flion is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may deter- 
mine its everlafting i/Tue. Confider then the employment 
of this important period, as the higheft truil which fhall 
ever be committed to you ; as, in a great meafure, deci- 
five of your happinefs, in time, and in eternity. As in 
the fucceflion of the feafons, each, by the invariable laws 
of nature, affedls the produtftions of what is next in courfe ; 
fb, in human life, every period of our age, according as it 
is well or ill fpent, influences the happinefs of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
compliflied and flouriihing manhood ; and fuch manhood 
paifes of itfelf, without uneaflnefs, mto refpedtable and tran- 
quil old age. But when nature is turned out of its regular 
coarfe, diforder takes place in the moral, jufl as in the veg- 
etable world. If the fpring put forth no bloifoms, in fum- 
mer there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : fo iF 
fouih^be trifled away without improvement, manhood will 
probably be contemptible, and old age mifetabU^ IC v\\^ 
^g'lnn'wgs of life have been •• vanil^ " its Vaxxtx ^TvdiCiSw 
wcely be any other tiian « vexation oi tsi\uu'* . 
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I Ih.ill finilb ihis addiefi, with calling your attentioo to 
tliat dependence on the bliiriiig of Heaven, which, ;tmidft 
all your endeavours lifter improvement, you ou^lii contin- 
ually to pr^fervc. U is loo common with ihe young, even 
when they refolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, 
to fet out witli prerumpcuous confidence in themfelves. 
Trufting to their own abilities for carrying them fuccefiful- 
ly through life, they are carelefs of applying to God, or 
of deriving any alTiIliiuce from what they are apt to reckon 
the gloomy dilcipline of religion. Alas 1 how little da 
they know the d.ingers vrhich uwail them ! Neither humar 
nifdom, nor human vinue, uulupponed by religion, ii 
equal to the trying fituatinns whirh often occur io life 
By the (hock of temptation, how frequently have the mof 
virtuous intentions been overthrown i Under the preflfin 
of difafter, how ofitn has the grealell conftancy funk . 
*' Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above.'' 
Wifdom Hud viriue, as well as " riches and honour, come 
fiom God." Deftitute of his favour, you aie In do bettw 
Situation, with all your boalled abilities, than orphans left 
to wander in a tracklefs defert, without any guide to con- 
duA them, or any Ihelter to cover them from the gather^ 
ing llorm. Correft, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Ex- 
pefl not, that your happinefs can be independent of Him 
who made you. By faith and repentance, apply to the 
Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, feek the 
protcflion of the God of heaven. I conclude with th< 
folemu words, in which a great prince delivered his dyin( 
charge to his foijcj words which every young perfon ougb 
to cniilider a»addr>.fl>;d to himfelf, and lo engrave deepl; 
en his heart : " Solomon, my fon, know thou the God o 
thy fjlhers ; and fcrve him with a perfed heart, and will 
a willing mind. For the Lord feaicheth all hearts, ami 
nndeTllandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. U 
thou feik him, he will be ^mnd of thee ; but if thou for- 
£tke hiin, he will call thee off forever." ttut, 

CHAP. IX. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION r. 

Siirthqaa^ nt Coiafrriii, in tbe Tear ife'^. 
>)jf accniint of this dreadful cauV\(\iw.Ve \^ ^wftft\(^< 
icictu-Aied father Kircher. \^. Wv^^^ii tt^aft- "b* 
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on his journey to viflt Mount iBina, and the reft of the 
wonders that lie towards the luuth of Italy. Kirchcr is 
conlidered, by fcholars, as one of the greateii prodigies of 
learning. 

*• Having hired a boat, in company with four more, 
(two Iriars of the orJn:r of St. Francis, and two fcculars,) 
We launched from the harbour of Mefliiia, in Sicily ; and 
arrived ihe fame day, at the promontory of Pelorus Our 
deiiination was fot the city of Euphae-nia, in C.ilabria ; 
where we had fo me bufmefs to tranfad ; and where we de- 
igned to tarry for fome time. However, Providence 
feemed willing to crofs our defign ; for we were obliged to 
continue three days at Pelorus on account of the weather ; 
*nd though we often put out to fea, yet we were as often 
driven back. At length, wearied with the delay, we re- 
folved 10 profecute our voyage ; and, although the sea 
appeared to be uncommonly agitated, we veniured forward. 
The gulf of Charybdis, which we approached, leemed 
whirled round in fuch a manner, as to form a va(l holiow, 
Merging to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
^rning my eyes to -^ina, I faw it caft forth large volumes 
pf fmoke, of mountainous fizcs, which entirely covered the 
ifl^nd, and blotted out the very (hores from my view. This, 
together with the dreadful noifc, and the fuiphurous ftench 
^hich was (Irongly perceived, filled me with apprehen- 
fionb, that fome more dreadful calamity was impending. 
The sea itfelf feemed to wear a very unufual apptaiance ; 
^ey who have feen a lake, in a violent Ihower of rctin, cov- 
ered all over with bubbles, will conceive Ibme idea of its 
agitations. My furprife was Hill increaled by the calnmefs 
s^nd ferenity of the weather ; not a breeze; -not a cloud, 
^hich might be fuppofed to put all nature thus ipto motion, 
1 therefore warned my companions, that an earti'quvtke 
Was approaching ; and, after fome time making- for the 
fcore with all pdlibie diligence, we landed at.Tropaea, 
happy and thankful for having efcaped the threatening 
dangers of the fea. 
" But O'lr triumphs at land were of (hort duration ; for 
I We had fcarcely arrived at the Jefuit's Coilege, in thai city, 
! when our ears were llunned with a horrid found, refembling 
that of an infinite number ot chariots, driven fiercely for- 
. ward ; the wheels rattling, .^nd the thotigscTAcVAW^. '^i:m3!^ 
' qfter this, a mod dreadiul eaniiquAke etttwtd \ Vo >^ex^ 
whole traCt u/^on which we doovi feeincsi\.ON^xd\»« "^ 
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we were in the fcale of a bukncC) that cantinued waveri 
This mocinn, however, foon grew more violent ; and be 
no Ii-nger able to keep my Jcgs, I was thrown proHrate u; 
the ground. In the mean time, the univerrnl ruin round 
redoubled my ara.iJtement. The cryfli of falling hoo 
the tottering of towers, and the groans of the dyingi 
contributed tn increafe my terror and deipair. On cv 
fide of me, I fiw nothing but a fcene of ruin ; and dan 
threatening wherever 1 mould fly, 1 recommended my 
to God, as my lad great refuge. At that hour, O t 
vain was every fublunary happinefs ! Wealth, honour,* 
pire, wifdom, all mete ufelel's founds, and as empty as 
babbles of [he deep ! JuH ftanding on the threfiiold of el 
nity, nothing but God w;<s my pleafure ; and the nean 
approached, 1 only loved him the more. After fome til 
however, finding that I remained unhurt, amidfttheger 
al concuQion, 1 refolved to venture for fafety ; and, r- 
ning as fait as I could, 1 reached tlie fhore, but aim 
terrified out of my reafon. I did not fearch long here, 
I found the boat in which I had landed ; and my compi 
ions alfo, whofe terrors were even greater iban mine, C 
meeting was not of that kind, where every one is defm 
of telling his own h^ppy efc;ipe ; it was all lilence, am 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

" Leaving this feat of defolation, we piofeented t 
voyage along the coad \ and the next day came to \ 
chetta, where we landed, although the earth ftill contini 
in violent agitations. But we had fcarcely arrived at < 
inn, when we were once more obliged to return to the boi 
and, in aboat half an hour, we faw the greater part of I 
town, and the inn at which we had fei up, dallied to i 
ground, and burying the inhabitants bencjth the ruins. 

"In this manner proceeding onward in our lit 

TefTel, finding no fafety at land, and yet, from the fm; 

nefs of our boat, having but a very dangerous continual 

at fe.1, we at length landed at Lopizium, a caftte m 

way between Tropxa and Euphzmia, the city to wh! 

as i r»nd before, we were bound. Here, wherever 

turned my eyes, nothing but fcenes of ruin and horror i 

pearcd ; towns and caOles levelled to the ground ; Stm 

b^o, thouf^h at fiJtty tni'es dillame. belching forth flan 

ia aa itnu/aal manner, aod with a Tvwfc ^Vvt'a \ t*i\i\'J < 

tmMjr hear. Bat my attention wa* <\o:v<:V\i va^titft I 

wwr remote, to coniiguoui da»Ji«. Ti^ TiimVCw^^ 
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of sin approaching earthquake, which we by this time were 
^rown acquainted with, alarmed us for the confequences ; 
U every moment Teemed to grow louder, and to approach 
nearer. The place on which we ftood now began to (hake 
mod dreadfully ; fo that being unable to (land, .my com- 
panions and I caught hold of whatever fhrub grew next t^ 
vs, and fupported ourfelves in that manner. • 

** After fome time, this violent paroxyfm ceafmg, we 
again ftood up, in order to profecute our voyage to Euphae- 
oiia, which lay within /ight. In the mean time, while we were 
preparing for this purpofe, I turned my eyes towards the 
city, but could fee only a frightful dark clou J, that feemed 
to reft upon the place. This the more furprifed us, as the 
leather was fo very ferene. We waited, therefore, till the 
cloud had pafted away : then turning to look for the city» 
'twas totally funk. Wonderful to tell! nothing but a 
o'fnaal and putrid lake was feen where it ftood. We look- 
^ about to find fome one that could tell us of its fad ca- 
taftrophe, but could fee no perfon. All was become a 
Melancholy folitude : a fcene of hideous defolation. Thus 
proceeding penfively along, in queft of fome human being 
that could give us a little information, we at length faw 3 
ooy fitting by the (hore, and appearing ftupified with ter- 
mor. Of him, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate 
®f the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us an 
anfwer. We entreated him, with every expreffion of tcn- 
dernefs and pity, to tell us ; but his fenfes were quite wrapt 
Up in the contemplation of the danger he had efcaped. 
We offered him fome vidluals, but he feemed to loath the 
Gght. We ftill perfifted in our offices ot kindnefs ; but 
he only pointed to the place of the city, like one out of his 
fenfes ; and then running up into the vfoods, was never heard 
sf after. Such was the fate of the city of Euphaenfiia. As 
wt continued our melancholy course along the (hore, the 
wrhole coaft, for the fpace of two hundred miles, prefented 
lothing but the remains of cities ; and men fcattered, with 
)ut a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus along, 
Nz at length ended our diftrefbful voyage, by arriving at 
^laples, after having efcaped a thoufand dangers both at 
Tea and land.'' goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 

JLetter from P liny to Gemmtui. 
Do we not fome times obCerve a ilovx. Cit -^o^^^ nrV^^., 
9u^b thcf are tiiemfelves uadct \i^^ AVy^et ^o^^^^»'^ ^ 
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e«<rj vkci fitow a kind of malictom rerentment igabS 
the error* of others j and are moft fevere upon thofe whom 
they mod refcmble ? yet, furely a lenity of dirpoficion, 
even in perfons who have the leaft occafioo for clemency 
themfelves, is of all virtues the mnll becoming. Tfai; 
higbeft of all charadters, in my eftiniation, is his, who it 
as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if be were 
every day guilty of Tome himfelf ; and, at the fame time, 
an cautious of committing a fault, as if he never forgare 
one. It is a rule then which we Ihauld, upon all occ^ 
fions, both piivate and public, moll religiouHy obfetTC; . 
*' to be ineiurable to our own failings, while we treat thofe 
of the red of the world with tendetnefs, not excepting' 
even fucb as forgive none but therafelves." 

1 fliall. perhaps, be alkedt who it is that has given tx- 
eafion to ihefc rEfltftioni. Know then that a certain ptr- 

fon lately but of that whenwe meet — though, upon 

fecood thoughts, not even then ; lell, whilfl I condemn aod 
expofe his c:)n>luf), I fliall aft counter to that maiim I 
particularly recommend. Whoever, therefore, and what- 
ever he is, lhall remain in lilence ; (or though there may 
be fome ufe, perhaps, in fetting a mark upon the man, ioi 
the fake of example, there will be more, however, in fpap 
ing him, for the fake of humanity. Farewell. 

kelmoth's rLiHT. 
SECTION III. 
Letter from Pliny to Mareillmui, an the D*ali of an mmcAk 
young IVoman. 

I WKiTE this under the utmoft oppreflion of forrnw ; the 
youngetl daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead ! Never 
furely was there a more agreeable, and more amiable 
yduiig perfon ; or one who better deferved to have enjoyed 
a lung, I had almoft faid, an immortal life I She had all 
the wifdom of age, and difcretion of a matron, joined with 
youthful fweetuefs and virgin modefly. With what an en- 
gaging fondnefs did Uie behave to her father ! How kindly 
and refpedlfully receive his friends I How afFeftionately 
treat all thofe ivho, in their refpeflive offices, I^ad the 'care 
and education of lierl She employed much of her lime 
ill re-tJing, in which flie dilcovered great ftrenrth of ln^?- 
" ■ * ' :■ '■ '" ... 'iviU 
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Acouraged her fifter, and her father ; and, yf/htn all her 
rength of body was exhaufted, fupported hcrfelf by the 
ogle vigour of her mind. That, indeed, continued, even 
)her lad moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
efs, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a re- 
edion which makes the lofs of her fo much the more to 
e lamented : A lofs infinitely fevere ; and more fevere 
7 the particular conjun^ure in which it hr^ppened ' She 
'as contradled to a mod worthy youth ; the wedding day 
as fixed, and we were all invited. How fad a change 
om the highed joy, to the deeped forrow ! How (hall I 
Kprefs the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
'undanus himfelf, (as grief is ever Ending out circumdan- 
es to aggravate its afflidlion,) ordering the money he had 
efigned to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her mar- 
lage, to be employed in myrrh and fpices for her funeral f 
ie is a man of great learning and good fenfe, who has 
pplied himfelf, from his earlied youth, to the nobled and 
Doft elevated dudies : but all the maxims of fortitude, 
vhich he has received from books, or advanced himfelf, 
le now abfolutely rejedts $ and every other virtue of his 
leart gives place to all a parent's tendernefs. We (hall 
!xcufe, we (hall «ven approve his forrow, when we condder 
'hat he has lod. He has lod a daughter who reiembled 
lim in his manners, as well as his perfon ; and exadly 
copied out all her father. If his friend Marcellinus 
Wl think proper to write to him, upon the fubjedl of fo 
reafonable a grief, let me remind him not to ufe the rougher 
U'guments of confolation, and fuch as feem to carry a fort 
)f reproof with them ; bat thofe of kind and fympathifrng 
mmanity. Time will render him more open to the die- 
ates of reafon : for as a frelh wound (brinks back from the 
land of the furgeon, but by degrees fubmits to, and even 
cquires the means of its cure ; fo a mind, under the fird 
it)preflions of a misfortune, (huns and rejed^s all arguments 
f confolation : but at length, if applied with tendernefs, 
fth&ly and willingly acquiefces in them. Farewell. 

MELMOTH's PLINY. 

SECTION IV. 

On Dtfcretionm 

I KATE often thought, if the minds of men were laid 
pen, we fbould fee but little difference bevweex^ ^^\. ^^ ^ 
(fc man, and that of a fooL 
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There are infinite reveries^ numberlefs extravagance^ 
and a fucceflion of vanitieSf which pafs through both, llic 
great difference is, that the firft knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for converfation, by fupprefling fomei 
and communicating others ; whereas the other lets them 
all indifferently fly out in words. This fort of difcretion, 
however* has no place in private converfation between in- 
timate friends. On fuch occadons, the wifeft men very 
•ften talk like the weaked ; for indeed talking with a 
friend is nothing elfe than thinking aloud» 

Tully has therefore very juftly expofed a preceptf de- 
livered by fome ancient writers : That a man ihould live 
with his enemy in fuch a manner, as might leave him room 
to become bis friend ; and with his friend, in fuch a man- 
ner, that, if he became his enemy, it (hould not be in his 
power to hurt him. The firft part of this rule, which re- 
gards our behaviour towards an enemy, is indeed very 
reafonable, as well as very prudential ; but the latter part 
of it, which regards our behaviour towards a friend, favours 
more of cunning than of difcretion ; and would cut a roan 
off from the greateft pleafures of life, which are the free- 
doms of converfation with a bofom friend. Befides that, 
when a friend is turned into an enemy, the world is jaft 
enough to accufe the perfidiousnefs of the friend, rather 
than the indifcretion of the perfon who confided in him. 

Difcretion does not only (how itfelf in words, but in all 
the circumQances of adlion ; and is like an under-agent of 
Providence, to guide and dired us in the ordinary concerns 
ef life. 

There are many more (hining qualities in the mind of 
man, but there is none fo ufeful as difcretion. It is this, 
indeed, which gives a value to all the reft ; which fets 
them at work in their proper times and places ; and turns 
them to the advantage of the perfon who is poffeffed of 
them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit imperti* 
nence ; virtue itfelf looks like weaknefs ; the beft parti 
only qualify a man to be more fprightlj in errors, and 
active to his own prejudice. 

Difcretion does not only make a man the mafter of his 

own parts, but of other men's. The difcreet man finds oat 

the talents of thofe he converfes with ; and knows how t« ^ 

apply them to proper ufes. Accordingly, if we look into 

particuUr communities and d\v\C\oTV^ o£ Tcv^x^^'sii^tcvaL'^ok 

fcrvcf that it is the difcreet mati, tiox ^^ V\\.V|^x^<st '^ 
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refledioa ; hav« fields , and feas^ and (kies of their own ; 
'are furnifhed with all acconmiodations for animal fubfift* 
ence, and are fuppofed to be the abodes of intelledual life ; 
all which, together with our earthly habitation, are depen- 
dent on that grand difpenfer of divine munificence, the fun t 
receive their light from the didribution of his rays, and- 
derive their comfort from^ hi» benign agencir. 

The fun, which feems to perform its d.iiiy (lages through 
the Gl)^ is in this refpedl fixed and immoveable : it is the 
great axle of hea^^en^ about which the globe we inhabit »- 
and other more fpacious orbs, wheel their dated courfes* 
The fun, though feemingly fmaller than the dial it illumi- 
nates, is abundantly larger than this whole earth, on which 
£o many lofty mountains rife^ and fuch vaft' oceans roll. 
A line extending from- fide to fide through the centr; ot 
that refplendent orb, would- meafure more than eight hun- 
dred thoufand miles : a girdle formed to go round its cir«.- 
oumference would require a length of millions. Were itS' 
(olid contents to be ellimated, the account would over- 
whelm oar under landing, and be almod beyond the power 
of language to exprcfs. Are we Itartled at the fe reports 
of philofopiiy ? Are we ready to cry out in atranfport of 
ilirprife, '• How mighty is the Being who kindled fo pro- 
digious a fire ; and keeps alive, from age to AgQ^ fo enor- 
mous a mafs of fiame I let us attend our p.hilofophical> . 
guides, and we (hall be brought acquainted with fpecula- 
tions more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This fun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the univerfe ; every ilar, . 
thougn in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vail globe, like the 
fun in fize and glory ; no lefs fpacious, no lefs luminous^ . 
than the ridiant fource of day. So that every liar is not. 
barely a world, but the centre of a magnificent fyllem ; has . 
<t^rerinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving 
round its attradlive influence, all which are lofi to our fight ' 
in anmeafurable wilds of ether. That the- liars appear 
jikefo many diminutive, and fcarcely dillinguifhable pomts, . 
U^oving to their immenfe and inconceivable dillance. lui- 
Uieofe and inconceivable indeed it is, fiuce a ball, Ihot from 
the loaded cannon, and flying with unabated ra^tdit^ laiiii 
tejrtf/, dt this impetuous rate, alinoit fcvcaYv>it^itt\->iyv^"^-'- 
wd fears, before it could reach th« max^VV ol >ivd^WfiSfc^ 
^g lamiaswies. 
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beholding this vaft ezpanfe, I learn my own ez* 

:. T. annefsy I would alfo diicover ihe ahjedl littlenefs 

' ' eftrial things. What is the earth, with all her often- 

;.ir- ' enes, conipared with this aftouiOiingly grand fur- 

'•j; the skies \ What, but a dim fpeck, hardly perceiv- 

.•'■■: a* le map of the univerie ? It is obferved by a very 

j L.d:c'c: . writer, that if the iun himfclf, which enlightens this 

u.-Ti V 'le creation, were extinguiOied, and all the hoft of 

r. ^ ' ' worlds, which move about him, were annihilated, 

:). ; vi .Id not be miffed by an eye that can take in the 

'.v-i mpafs of nature, any more than a grain of faod 

) ; r • fea Ihore. The hulk of which they confifl, and the 

. !' '. • ich they occupy, are fo exceedingly little in compar* 

> c he whole, that their lofs would fcarcely leave a 

. the immenfity of God's works. If then, notour 

\U. ly, but this whole fyftem, be fo very diminutive, • 

V '■ . .1 lAngdom or a country ? What are a few lordfhips, 

y. :. much admired patrimonies of thofe who are fiyled 

? When I meafure them with my own little pit- 

> ley fwell into proud and bloated dimenfions : but 

ike the univerfe for my (landard, how fcanty is 

, how contemptible their figure ! They (hrink into 

nothings. addison* 

SECTION XV. 

'wer ofCuJlom^ and the Ufes to which it may he appliei*^ 
: is not a common faying, which has a better turn 
a it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
■ that ** Cuftom is a fecond nature." It is indeed 
.)rm the man anew ; and give him inclinations and 
^ J '. . s altogether different from thofe he was born with. 
, ^ * i " who is addidted to play or gaming, though be 
- little delight in it at 6rfl, by degrees contraAs fo 
• . inclination towards it, and gives himfelf upfo 
. to it, that it feems the only end of his beiog. 
of a retired or bufy life will grow upon a man 
' , as he is converfant in the one or the other, till 
(fly Unqualified for relifhing that to which he has 
. fomc time difufed. Nay, a man may fmoke, or 
i take fnuff, till he is unable to pafs away his time 
•t ; not to mention how our delight in any par- 
idjs art, or fcict\cc> T\fc^ 2k.M vtixv^ck^^s, in pro- 
; •» o the applicatiou viYAcVi "wt Ad^^ctw \^^^w>x 
r •'• lat was at firft an cxexofc* Vitcom^^ 'axV.^v^g^' 
-. menu Our cmpVoym^xa w^ c\xwi^^ \sk\ft 
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erfions. The mind grows fond of thofe aliens it is ac- 
uftomed to ; and is drawn with relu^fiancy from thofe 
aths in which it has been ufed to walk. 
-If we attentively conlider this properly of human na- 
ire« it may indrudk us in very fine moralities. In the 
rft placet I would have no man difcou raged with that 
ind of life, or feries of adion, in which the choice of 
thers, or his own neceflltiesy may have engaged him. Ic 
nay perhaps be very difagreeable to him, at firft ; but afe 
.nd application will certainly render it not only lefs pain- 
qI) but pleaQng and fatisfa^ory. 

''In the fecond place, I would recommend lo every one, 
he admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to have 
^iven to his difciples, and which that philolbpher muft 
iave drawn from the obfervation I h:ive enlarged upon ; 
''Pitch upon that courfe of life which is the moft excellent, 
and cu(lom will render it the moll delightful>^l2L-« Men, 
whofe circumftances will permit them to choofe their own 
vay of life, are inexcufable if they do not puri'ue that 
which their judgment tells them is the mofi laudable. 
The voice of reafon is more to be regarded, than the bent 
of any prefent inclination ; fmce, by the rule abovemen- 
tioned, inclination will at length come over to reafon, 
though we can never force reafon to comply with .. 
clination. 

^ In the third place, this obfervation may teach the mofl 
renfoal and irreligious man, to overlook thofe hardfhips 
iind difficulties, which are apt to difcourage him from the 
profecution of a virtuous life. " The gods," faid Hefiod, 
'*have placed labour before virtue; the way to her is at 
Srft rough and difficult, but grows more fmooth and eafy 
:he farther we advance in it The man who proceeds ia 
t with fteadinefs and refolution, will, in a little time, find 
hat her " ways are ways of pleafantness, and that all her 
>atbs are peace.'* 

^ To enforce this condderation, we may further obferve, 
hat the pradlice of religion will not only be attended with 
hat pleafure which naturally accompanies thofe actions to 
rhich we are habituated, but with thofe fupemumerarj 
Dys of heart, that rife from the confcioufnefs of fuch a 
ileafure ; from the fatisfadtion of adting up to the didlates 
i rcHfon ; and from the profpe^ of aV\'A^^^ \TMnnt\.^\v^« 
la tbe fourth places we may learn fiota xJdas o\AwN^\vc{«k^ 
iicb we bare mude on the mind o£ m^xi> xo vaJft^ ^wLUca 
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ir care, when we are once fettled in a regular coarfc of 
ife, how we too frequently indulge ourfelves in even the 
.nod innocent diverfions and entertainments ; (ince the 
mind may infenfibly fall off from the relifh of virtuous ac- 
tions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleafure which it 
takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of a much 
inferior and an unprofitable naturevX^ 

The lall ufe which I (hall ma^e of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with thofe 
adlions to which it is accu(lomed» is, to (how how abfo- 
lutely necefl!ary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this- 
life, if we would enjoy the pleafures of the next. The 
ftate of blifs, we call heaven, will not be capable of affed- 
ing thofe minds which are not thus qualified for it : we ] 
nuift, in this world, gain a relifh of truth and virtue, if we 
would be able to tafle that knowledge and perfedion, which . 
are to make us happy in the next. The feeds of thofe- 
fpiritual joys and raptures, which are to rife up and flouriOi' 
-in the foul to all eternity, mud be planted in it during this 
its prefent (late of probation. In ihort, heaven is not to be 
looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural effcd 
of a religious life^.,,^^ aodison-* 

/ SECTION XVL 

T*he Pleafures refulttng from a proper Ufe of our Faculties^ 
Happy that man, who, unembarrafled by vulgar gareSf 
mader of himfelf, his time, and fortune, fpends his time ia 
making himfelf wifer ; and his fortune, in making others 
(and therefore himfelf) happier ; who, as ihe will and un- 
;; dcrdanding are thei two ennobling faculties of the fouly, 
thinks himfelf not complete, till his underdanding is beau* 
s tified with the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as 
\ his will enriched with every virtue ; who has furnifhed' 
himfelf with all the advantages to relifh folitude and enliven 
converfation ; who, when ferious, is not fuUen ; and when' 
cheerful, not indifcreetly gay ; whofe ambition is, not to be- 
admired for a falfe glare of greatnefs, but to be beloved 
for the gentle and fober liidre of his wifdom and goodnedk 

The greated minider of date has not more bufmefs to do, ' 

in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other roaui 

may find, in the retired and dill fcenes of lif& Even in 

hh private walks, every thing that \% 'svC\VA^ cow^ittces him 

there h prefent a Being mviub\e. ^\dc^ Vi'^ tkA\x« A ^Jt5^ 

Jofopbjr, be reads plain legible traces o£ xVie \S\Vvd\Vi\^ 

cvierf tbing be nectfl j ta ft«* iki^ X^^^x^ Vik vi«t^ vx^^^ i 



ncd, nor the brave, who guides the converfation, and 
:s meafures to fociety. A man with great talents^ 
void of difcrction, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
ig and blind ; endued with ah irrefiftible force, which, 
^ant of (ight, is of no ufe to him. 
'hough a man has all other perfe^ions, yet if he wants 
retion, he will be of no great confequence in the world ; 
be contrary, if he has this fingle talent in perfedtion, and 
21 common Oiare of others, he may do what he pleafes 
is particular ftation of life. 

it the fame time that I think difcretion the moft ufeful 
It a man can be maQer of, I look upon cunning to be 
accomplifliment of little, mean, ungenerous minds, 
rretion points out the noble(l ends to us ; and purfues 
mod proper and laudable methods of attaining them ; 
ling has oi% private, felfiOi aims : and flicks at noth- 
which may make them fucceed. Pifcretion has large 
extended views ; and like a well-formed eye, commands 
whole horizon : cunning is % kind of fhort-fightedncrs, 

difcovers the minuted objeifls which are near at hand, 
is not able to difcern things at a didance. Difcretion, 
more it is difcovered, gives a greater authority to the 
on who pofTefbes it : cunning, when it is once detededt 
\ its force, and makes a man incapable of bringing 
jt even thofe events which he might have done, had he 
ed only for a plain man. Difcretion is the perfedtion 
eafon ; and a guide to us in all the duties of life : cun- 
\ is a kind of inftindl, that only looks out after our im- 
liate intereft and welfare. Difcretion is only found ia 
1 of flrong fenfe and good underflandings : cunning is 
n to be met with in brutes themfelves : and in perfons 
I are but the feweft removes from them. In fhort, 
aing is only the mimic of difcretion ; and (t may pafs 
a weak men, in the fame manner as vivacity is often 
aken for wit, and gravity, for wifdom. 
'he caft of mind which is natural to a difcreet man, 
:es him look forward into futurity, afti confider what 

be his condition millions of ages hencei as welt as 
t it is at prefent. He knows that the mifery or happinefs 
ch is referved for him in another world, lofes nothing 
ts reality by being placed at fo great a di dance from 
. The obje<5ls do not appear little to him becaufe tbef 
"emote. He confiders, that lliote ^\^«.t^^ tl^^-^ww^ 
b lie hid ia eternity, approacVv ut^uc^t XA \im:^tx' 

N 
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moment ; and will be prefent with him in their full weight 
and meafure, a^ much us ihofe pains and ple^fures nhicfa 
lie feeU at this very inU^nt. For ihis reafon, he is caieful 
10 fecure to himfclf that which is the proper happinefs of 
his n^iture, and the ultirnate deligii of his being. He car- 
Ties his thoughts to the end of every adlion ; nnd confidtrs 
ihe moil didant, as well as the moft innnediate cffe^s ofit 
He fiiperfedes everj liitle profpefl of gain and advantage, 
»hich offers itfelf here, if he does not find it confifteiit with 
Ills views of an bereafier. In a word, his hopes are full 
of tmmoTlalit; ; his fchenies are large and glorious; and 
his condufl fuitable 10 one who knows his true interell, and j 
"haw U> jpuriue il hj proper meihods. __ ajuujoh. ' 

SECTION V. 
Ob tie Covernmettt of our Tboaghtt. 
A wvLTiTunE of cafes occur, in which we are no lefi 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. 

As, Rrft, when the iniioduftion of any train of thought 
depends upon onrfelves, and is our voluntary aft, by turn- 
ing our attention towards fuch objefts, awakening fuch 
paflions, OT engaging; in fuch employments, as we know 
inuft give a peculiar determination to our thoughts. Neit, 
when thoughts, by whatever accident they may have been 
originally fuggefled, are indulged with deliberation and 
complacency. Though the mind has been pafTive in their 
reception, and, therefoie, free from blame; yet, if it be 
jifiive in their continuance, the guilt becomes its own> 
They may have intruded at firft, like unbidden guefts ; bat 
if, when entered, they aie made welcome, and kindly enter- 
tained, the cafe is the fame as if ihey had been invited from 
the beginning. If we are thus accountable to God for 
thoughts either voluntarily introduced, or deliberately in-, 
dnlged, we are no lefs fo, in the lafl place, for thofe which 
find admittance into our heart* from fufnne negligence, 
from total relaxation of attention, frum allowing our ioiag- : 
Ination to rove with entire hcenfc, "like the eyes of the 
fool, towards the end of the earth " Our minds are, in : 
this cafe, thrown open to folly and vanity. ITiey are 
proRituted to every evil thing which pleafes to lake pof- - 
feSoa. The confequences mxift a.\V\it cViM^tdto our ac- 
<:oaat ; and ia vain we p\end eicvife trotnV'iimMi'vAsTSw'i. 
Ueac* it appears, that the great oVitR ^t-*V\c\vwtMO* 
liat iDgoYerolng onr ihoughu, u, 10 «i* \i« is«». <aw 
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tual meafures for preventing the introdudlion of fuch as 
are (inful, and for hadeniag their expulfion, if they (hall 
have introduced thenifelves without confent of the will. 

But when we defcend into our breafl, and examine bow 
far we have ftudied to keep this objedl in view, who can tell, 
" how oft he hath offended V* In no article of religion or 
morals are n>en more culpably remifs, than in the unrc- 
(1 rained indulgence they give to fancy ; and that loo» for 
the mod part, without remorfe. Since the time that rea- 
fon began to exert her powers, thought, during our waking 
hours, has been a<5live in every bread, without a moment's 
fufpenfion or paufe. The current of ideas has been always 
aowing. The wheels of the fpiritual engine have circulat- 
ed with perpetual motion. Let me afk, what has been the 
fruit of this inceiTant a<5tivity with the greater part of man« 
kind ? Of the innumerable hours that have been employed 
in thought, how few are marked with any permanent or 
ofeful effedl ? How many have either pafled away in idle 
dreams ; or have been abandoned to anxious difcontented 
mufings, to unfocial and malignant paOdons, or to irreeular 
and criminal defires ? Had 1 power to lay open that (tore- 
boafe of iniquity which the hearts of loo many conceal ; 
could I draw out and read to them a lid of all the imagi- 
nations they have devifed, and all the paflions they have 
indulged in fecret ; what a pidure of men (hould I prefent 
to themfelves \ What crimes would they appear to have 
perpetrated in fecrecy^ which to their mod intimate com- 
panions they durd not reveal I 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly fuffer them to run out into 
extravagant imaginations^ and chimerical plans of what 
they would wifh to attain, or choofe to be, if ihey could 
frame the courfe of things according to their dedre. 
Though fuch employments of fancy come not under the 
fame defcription with thofe which are plainly criminal* yet 
wholly unblameable they feldom are. Befides the wade 
of time which they occadon, and the mifapplication which 
theyindicate of thofe intelledual powers that weregiven to us 
for much nobler purpofes, fuch romantic fpeculations lead 
us always into the neighbourhood of forbidden regions* 
They place us on dangerous ground. They are for the -Oioffc 
part conne<5led with fome one bad padloa ; and tkt^ 4>'^^T^ 
nouriih a, giddy and frivolous turn ot x\iO\i^X., '^>5i»^^* 
It the mind for applyine with viROUt \o taXxotcaS. ^^w""^ 
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or for acquiefcing in fober plans of conduA. From that 
ideal world in which it allows itfelf to dwell, it re tarns to 
the connnnerce ^{ men, unbent and relaxed, fickly and taint- 
ed, averfe to difcharging the duties, and fometimes difqual* 
ified even for relifhing the pleafures of ordinary life. 

BLAIi. 

SECTION VI. 

On the Evth which Jlotu from unreftramed Pqffions, 
When mrin revolted from his Maker, his paQions rebel- 
led againft hin^fcif ; and, from being originally the minif- 
ters ot reafon, have become the tyrants of the foul. Hence 
in treating of this fubjedt, two things may be a/Fumed as 
principles : fird, that through the prefent weaknefs of the 
underftanding, our padions are often dire^ed towards im- 
proper objeAs ;• and next, thjit even when tlieir direction is 
jud, and their objeAs are innocent, they perpetually tend 
to run into excefs ; they always hurry us towards their 
gratification, with a blind and dangerous impetuoHty. On 
thefe two points then turns the whole government of our 
pa'Tions ; firft, to afcertain the proper objects of their pur- 
iuit ; and next, to retrain them in that purfuit, when they 
would cany us beyond the bounds of reafon. If there is 
any pafGon which intrudes itfelf unfeafonably into our mindi 
which darkens and troubles our judgment, or habitually 
difcompofes our temper ; vhich unfits us for properly dif- 
charging the duties, or difqualifies us for cheerfully enjoy- 
ing the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to 
have gained a dangerous afcendant. The great objedt which 
we ought to propofe to ourfelves is, to acquire a firm and 
(leadfa(l mind-, which the infatuation of pafllon (hall not fe- 
duce, nor its violence (hake ; which, reding on fixed princi- 
ples, (hall, in the midH of contending emotions, remain free, 
and mader of itfelf ; able to liden calmly to the voice of con- 
fcience, and prepared to obey its didlates without hefitation. 
To obtain, if podible, fuch command of paflioD, is one 
of the highed attainments of the rational nature. Argu- 
ments to Ihow its importance crowd upon us from every 
quarter. If there be any fertile fource of mifchief to ho- 
man life, it is, beyond doubt, the mifrule.of palEon. It is 
this which poifons the enjoyment of individuals, overiurni j 
the €>rdcr of /bciety, and drews the path of life with fo ma- 
ny mifcricSf sis to render it indeed \.V\^ n2\^ ^^ xr-wv Wi ^ 
thole greut fcencs of public caUtnitY, vjVAcYi vj^\>^Ov\^\^ 
^^omOimcnt and horror, bavt ong^naix^dlxox^xick^^^^^ 
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r violent pafTions. Thefe have overfpread the earth with 
oodihed. Thefe have pointed the aflaffin's dagger, and 
iled the poifoned bowl. Thefe, in every age, have fur- 
Qied too copious materials for the orator's pathetic decla- 
lacion, and for the poet's tragical fong. 
When from public life we defcend to private conduct, 
ough paOlon operates not there in fo wide and de« 
'udlive a fphere, we (hall find its influence to be no lefs 
ineful. I need not mention the black and fierce pafiions, 
ch as envy, je^loufy, and revenge, whofe effefks are obvi- 
jfly noxiousy and whofe agitations are immediate mifery. 
ut take any of the licentious and fenfual kind. Suppofe 
to have unlimited fcope ; trace it throughout its courfe $ 
id we fhall find that gradually, as it ariies, it taints the 
iindnefs, and troubles the peace of his mind pver whom 
reigns ; that, in its progrefs, it engages him in purfuits 
lich are marked either wich danger or with (h^me ; that» 
the end it wailes his fortune, dedroys his health, or de- 
fes his charadler ; and aggravates all the miferies in 
lich it his involved htm, with the concluding pangs of bit* 
: remorfe. Through all the ftages of this fatal courfe, 
iw many have heretofore run ? What multitudes do we 
lily behold purfuing it with blind and headlong fleps I 

BLAia. 

SECTION VII. 

1 the proper State of our Temper ^ with RefpeS to one another* 

It is evident, in the general, that if we confult either pub- 
: welfare or private happinefs, Chriltian charity ought to 
gulate our difpofition in mutual intercourfe But as this 
eat principle adaiits of feveral diverfified appearances, 
t us confiJer fome of the chief forms under which it 
ight to fh >w itfelf m the ufa il tenor of life. 
What, firft^ prefeuts itfelf to be recommended, is a 
-aceable temper ; a difpofition aveife to give offence, and 
:firous of cultivating harmony, and amicable iRtercourfe 
fociety This luppofes yielding and condefcending 
anncrs, unwillingnefs to contend with others about trifles, 
id, in contclls that are unavoidable, proper moderation 
fpirit. Such a temper is the firft principle of fe f mj y- 
cnt. It is the bafis of all order and happinefs among 
unkind. The pofitive and contentious, the riide and 
^^Tre)fome, are the bane of fociely. TVvt^ ^Mtia ^<.^vftfc^. 
fr/rftf the fmnU fliare of comfort ^Yuch waX-wc^ Va.%\«s^ 
tted to jnau. JJut they caauol dv&w:\> ^* ^^'♦R^ * 
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others, more than they break their own. The hurricane 
TiL^tt 6rft in their own bofom, before it 15 Ui forth upon 
the ffurld. In the tempeiti which tliey raife, they are al- 
ways toll ; and frcquerll; it is their lot to perifh. 

A peaceable temper mull be fupported by a candid one, 
or a difpofiiion to view the conduft of others with fairnefs 
and impjiiijliiy. This ftanJ* oppofed ifi a jealous and 
fulpiciuut temper, which afcrib:& every aAion to the worft 
motive, and throws a black (hade over every charaAer. 
Jf we would be hjppy \.\ ourfelves, or in our conneAioni 
with others, let U& guard againll this malignaitt fpirit. Let 
us ftudy that charity " which thinketh no evil ;" that teio. 
per which, without degenerating into credulity, will difpofc 
us to he Juil ; and which can allow us to obferve art error, 
vithout imputing it as a crime. Thus we (hall be kept 
free from that continual irritation, which imaginary inja- 
liei raifc in a fnlpicious breaft ; and Ihall walk among 
men as our brethren, not as (lur etiemies- 

'But to be piaceable, and to be candid, is not all that il^ 
required of a good man. He muft cultivate a kmd, gen- ^ 
crous, and fympalhiring temper, which feels for diSrefsT 
wherever it is beheld ; which eniers into the concerns of' 
hit frIeTids with ardour ; and to all with whom he has \ti-\ 
tercourfe, is geiiile, ubliging, and hum. tie. How amiablsA 
appears fuch a difpofition, when cnntrafted with a ma-T 
licious, or envious temper, which wraps itfelf upin its own ^ 
narrow interen, looks with an evil eye on the fuccefs of ^ 
others, and with an unnatural falisfaAlon, feeds on their di^ | 
appointments or miferies ! How little does he know of the . 
true happinefs of life, who is a (Iranger to that iotercourfe 
of good ofhces and kind affedtitins, which, by a pleaflog 1 
charm, attaches men to one another, and ciiculatcs joy ' 
from heart to heart ! 

We are not to imagine, that a benevolent tentper findi 
no exercife, unlefi when opportunities offer of pciforminK 
aftions of high generofity, or of eitenfive utility. Theft 
may feldom occur. The condition of the greater part of 
mankind, in a good meafure, precludes them. But in the 
ordinary round of human affairs, many occafions daily pre- 
fent themfelves of mitigating the vexations which otbert 
Juffcrj of foothing their minds ( of aiding their interefi 1 
of promoting (heir cbeerfulQeH, or «a,te. %^<^b occafiooi 
Btdf relate ro the fmalleT incidcnu ol\\ie. '^iav \*.x.-» tv' 
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cbiefly compofed. The attentions which refpedl thefe, 
^hen iugge&ed by real benignity of temper, are often more 
material to the happinefs of thofe around us, than aiSlions 
which carry the appearance of greater dignity and fplen- 
dour. No wife or good man ought to account any rules 
of behaviour as below his regard, which tend to cemept the 
great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidft that familiar intercourfe which be- 
longs to domedic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample 
range. It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men 
too often think tliemfelves at liberty, to give unreftrained 
Tent to the caprice of paflion and humour. Whereas there 
on the contrary, more than any where elle, it concerns them 
to attend to the government of their heart; to check what i» 
violent in their tempers, and to foften what is harfh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There, the real 
charader difplays itfelf. The forms of the world difguife 
men when abroad. But within his own family, every man 
is known to be what he truly is. In all our iniercourle then 
with others, particularly in that which is clofeft and moft 
intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle and 
friendly temper. This is the temper to which, by repeated 
injunctions, our holy religion feeks to form us. This was 
the temper of Chrid. This is the temper of heaven. 

BLAI&* 

SECTION VI IT. 

Excellence of the Holy Scriptures* 

Is it bigotry to believe the fublime truths of the gofpeI» 
with full aifurance of faith ? I glory in fuch bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thoufand worlds. I congrat- 
ulate the man who is poifefTed of it : for, amidft all the 
Ticiffitudes and calamities of the prefent ftate, that man 
enjoys an inexhaudible fund of confolation, of which it is 
not in the power of fortune to deprive him. 

There is not a book on earth, fo favourable to all the 
lind, and all the fublime affedions ; or fo unfriendly to 
hatred and perfecution, to tyranny, to injuflice, and every 
fort of malevolence, as the goipel. It breathes nothing 
throughout, but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is fublime, when it awakens in the mind any 
great and good sLSQ&\6nt as piety, or paxnoVvSwi. 'Wiwx^ 
ODc of ihe nohUA cflfedls of tbe an, *Y\i^ '^lAtww «« 
ttnrkMc, beyond all other wtxitijis^ lot xS^w v^^^ j 
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infpmng devout emotions. But it is not in this refpe^ 
only that they are fublime. Of the divine nature, they 
contain the mod magnificent defcriptions that the foul of 
man can comprehend. The hundred and f urth P'almi in 
particular, diiplays the power and goodnels of Providence, 
in creating and preferving the world, and the various tribes 
of animals in it, with fuch majedic brevity and beauty, as 
it is in vain to look (or in any human compofition. 

. Such of the do(ftrines of the gofpel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the pureft truth, and 
the foundell morality. All the genius and learning of 
the heathen world ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Ariliotle, had never been able to produce 
fuch a fyftem of moral duty, and £0 rational an account 
of Providence and of man, as are to be found in the New 
Teftament. Compared, indeed, with this, all other moral 
and theglfigical wifdom 

Loses, discountenjinc'd, and like folly shows. 

BEATTIE* 

SECTION IX. 

Rejlc8hns occajioned by a Review of the Blejftngt^ pronouncedly 
Chrtft on his Difciples^ in his Sermon on the Mount, 

What abundant reafon have we to thank God that 
this large and inftru(Sive difcourfe of our blessed Redeem- 
er is fo particularly recorded by the facred hidorian. Let 
every one that ** hath ears to hear," attend to it ; for fuiely 
no man ever fpoke as our Lord did on this occaHon. Let 
us fix our minds in a podure of humble attention, that we 
may " receive the law from his mouth.*' 

He opened it with bleflings, repeated and mod import- 
ant bleflings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and 
whom are we taught to think the happied of mankind ? 
The meek and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; 
the peaceful and the pure ; thofe that hunger and third 
after righteousnefs ; thofe that labour, but faint not, under 
perfecution. Lord 1 how different are thy maxims from 
thofe of the children of this world! they call the proud 
happy I and admire the gay, the rich, the powerful, and 
the vidorious. -But let a vain worl4^ke its gaudy trifles^ 
and drefs up the foolifli creatures that purfue rhero. May 
Qur fouls (hare in that happinefs which the Son of God 
came to recommend and to procure ! May we obtain mercj 

0/ tbc Lor4 ; may wc be owxi^d sa Vus «V^\\4tt\\ -, ^t^y^Y l^>s 
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cfence ; and inherit his kingdom I With thete enjoy- 
ents and thefe hopes, we will cheerfully welcome the 
veeft, or the moft painful circum (lances. 
Let OS be animated to cultivate thofe amiable virtueSf 
hich <ire here recommended to us ; this humility and 
leeknefs ; this penitent fenfe of (in ^; this ardent defirc after 
ghteousnefs ; this companion and parity ; this peaceful* 
:fs and fortitude of foul ; and, in a word, this univerfal 
oodnefs which becomes us, as we fuftain the charadler of 
the fait of the earth," and " the light of the world." 
Is there not reafon to lament, that we anfwer the char- 
ter no better ? Is there not reafon to exclaim, with a 
ood man in fprmer times, ** Ble/fed Lord ! either thefe 
re not thy words, or we are not chriftians V* Oh, fcafon 
ur hearts more effeAually with thy grace ! Pour forth 
hat divine oil on our lamps ! Then (hall the flame bright- 
^ ; then (hall the ancient honours qf thy religion be re- 
ived ; and multitudes be awakened and animated, by the 
iftre of it, " to glorify our Father in heaven.'' 

DODDRIDGB^ 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of Life often Illufory. 
Omar,' the fon of HaHan, had paiFed feventy-five years 
hoiour and profpetity. The favour of three fuccefllve. 
(tfs bad filled his houfe with gold and (ilver ; and when** 
^r he appeared, the benedidions of the people proclaim- » 

his paflage. 

t'erreflrial happinefs is of (hort continuance. The 
■ghtnefs of the flame is wafling its fuel ; the fragrant 
Vrer is pafllng away in its own odours The vigour of 
^ar began to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his 
ad ; flrength departed from his hands ; and agility from 
5 feet. He gave back to the calif the keys of truft, and 
e feals of fecrecy ; and fought no other pleafure for the 
mains of life, than the converfe of the wife, and the grat- 
]de of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 

lamber was filled by vifitants, eager to catch the didates 

experience, and oflicious to pay the tribute of admira- 

m. €aled, the fon of the viceroy of Egypt, entered eve«- 

day early, and retired late. He was beautiful and 
3quent : Omar admired his wit, and. loved his docility* 
Tell me." faid Caled. ** Thou to whofe voice nations have 
LcDcd, and whofe wUUom i& kuowa 10 vhft «iu^m\VffA ^^ 
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Afia, tell me how I may referable Oin:ir the prudent. 
The arts by which thou had gained power and prelerfed 
it, are to thee no longer necedary or ufeful : impart to coc 
the fecret of thy conduift, and teach me the plan upoa 
which thy wifJom has built thy fortune." 

** Young man,'* faid Omar, " it is of Httle u(e to form 
plans of life. When I took my Brd furvey of the world» 
in my twentieth year, having confidered the various condi- 
tions of mankind, in the hour of folitude I faid thus tomy- 
felf, leaning againfl a cedar, which fpre'-Kl \U brancfaci 
over my head : '* Seventy years are allowed to man ; t 
have yet fifty remaining. Ten years I will allot to the 
attainment of knowledge, and ten I will pafs in foreiga 
countries ; I (hall be learned, and therefore (lull be hoii- 
oured ; every city will fhout at my arrival, and every 
ftudent will folicit my friendfliip. Twenty years tbot 
pafled, will (lore my mind with images, which I fliall be 
tufy, through the reft of my life, in combining and com* 
paring. I (hall revel i'n inexhauflible accumulations of 
intelledual riches ; I (hall find new pleafures for every 
moment ; and (hall never more be weary of mylelf. I 
will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track of 
life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy* 
I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wife ai 
Zobeide : with her I will live twenty years within the fub* 
urbs of Bagdat, in tvtij pleafure that wealth can pur« 
chafe, and fancy Q3Xi invent. I will then retire to a runl 
dwelling ; pafs my days in obfcurity and conteroplattoo : 
and lie (ilently down on the bed of death. Through my 
life it (hall be my fettled refolution, that I will never d^ 
pend upon the fmile of princes ; that I will never ftand 
expofed to the artifices of courts : I will never pant for 
public honours, nor difturb my quiet with the aflFairs of 
ftate." Such was my fcheme of life, which I imprefied x^ 
deltbly upon my memory. 

" The firft part of my enfuing time was to be fpent ,ift. 
fearch of knowledge, and I know not how I was diveimi 
from my de(ign. I had no vifiblc impediments witl 
nor any ungovernable pafljons within. I regardecl kn< 
edge as the higheft honour, and the moft engaging pi 
ure ; yet day ftole upon day, and month glided after; 
months till 1 found that feven >|t2LX% o^ tJcv^ €\^ \tti had:' 
v^mibed, and left nothing behxtvd \\\^m. \ xva« ^^^^nsit^ 
w/ purpQfe of travelVmg •, for vj\^i ftiov£i^ \ ^^ ^^swa^ 
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fo much remamed to be learned at hciVie ? I immured 
f for tour yeais, and ftudied the laws of the empire, 
fame of my fkill reached the judges ; I was found 
to fpeak upon doubtful queiiions ; and was corn- 
ed to (land at the fooidool of the calif. I was heard 
ittention ; I was confulted with confidence ; and the 
^f praife faQened on my heart. 

dill wiihed to fee diflant countries ; liftened with 
re to the relations of travellers, and refolved fomc 
Lo afk my difmiflion, that 1 might fead my foul with 
ty ; but my prcfence was always ncceffary ; and the 
1 of bufinefs hurried me along. Sometimes I was 
. left I (hould be charged with ingratitude ; but I ftill 
lied to travel, and therefore would not confine myfelf 
arriage. 

n my fiftieth year, I began to fufpedl that the time of 
ling was pa(l ; and thought it belt to lay hold on the 
y yet in my power, and indulge myfelf in domeftic 
ires. But at fifty no man eafily finds a woman beau* 
as the Houries and wife as Zobiede. I inquired 
eje6ied, confulted and deliberated, till the fixty-fecond 
made me aihamed of wifhing to marry. 1 had now 
ig left but retirement ; and for retirement I never 

a time, till difeafe forced me from public employ- 

uch was my fchemt,aiidfuch has been its confequence, 
an infatiable thirft for knowledge, 1 trifled away the 
of improvement ; with a reftlefs defire of feeing dif- 
t countries, I have always refided in the fame city ; 
the highed expedlation of connubial felicity, I have 
unmarried ; and with unalterable refolutions of con- 
ative retirement, I am going to die within the walls 

gdat." DR. JOHNSON. 

SECTION XL 
The Pleafures of 'virtuous Senjibiruy, 

[B good eflPedls of true fenfibilty on general virtue and 
nefs admit of no difpute. Let us confider its tStSi 
e happtn^fs of him who poffefles it, and the various 
jres to which it gives him accefs. . If he is mader of 
\ or influence, it affords him tke/j)i])$ih«idf increafing 
^n enjoyment, by relieving the*^' wants, or increaficig 
jmforts of others. If he comxnaLnA^ t«rt. ^^siitti^ ^^?W38i»»> 
yet all the comforts, which be fct^\tv^2cifc\!eR«S^^ 
fcfviog, become ia fomc fonVvU, >ai\iv^\t:V^>»^ 
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the good whichithey ^njoy. Even the face of nature yieldi 
a fncisfadlion to. him, uhich the infendble can never know. 
The profuiion of goodnefs, which he beholds poured fortli 
on the univerfe^ dilates his heart with the thought* that in- 
cumerable multitudes around him are bleft and happj. 
When he fees t:^e labours of men appearing to profper^and 
views a country flourilhing in wealth and induAry { whei 
he beholds the fpring coming forth in its beauty, and revivi 
ing the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn beholds the 
fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned with all iu 
fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 
It may indeed be obje^ed, that the fame fenfibility lays 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the 
diftreffes which abound in the world ; ezpofes us to frequent 
fuffering from the participation which it communicates of 
the forrows, as well as of the joys, of friendfhip. But let it 
be confidered, that the tender melancholy of fympathy is 
accompanied with a fenfation, which they who feel it would 
not exchange for the gratifications of the felfifh. When the 
heart is (Irongly moved by any of the kind affe^ions, evea 
when it pours itfelffoith in virtuous forrow, a feciet a^ 
traflive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a 
joy in the mid ft of grief. Let it be farther confidered, that 
the griefs which fenfibility introduces are counterbalanced 
by pleasures which How from the/ame fource. Senfibility 
heightens in general the human powers, and is conneded | 
with acutenefs in all our feel ings. If i t makes us more 
alive to fome painful fenfations, m return, it renders the 
pleafing ones more vivid and animated. The felfifli man 
languifhes in his narrow circle of pleafures. They are con- 
fined to what affeds his own intered. He is obliged to re- 
peat the fame gratifications, till they bcome infipid. Bot 
the man of virtuous fenfibility moves in a wider fphere of 
felicity. His powers are much more frequently called fortli 
into occupations of pleasing activity. Numberlefs occafiooa 
open to him of indulging his favourite tafle by conveying 
fatisfadtion to others. Often it is in his power, in one waf 
or other, to foothe the afiiidled heart ; to carry fome cofOla* 
lation into the.houfe of woe. In the fcenes of ordinary lifci 
in the domeftie^^focial intercourfes of men, the cordial- 
Itjr of bis affe&iotis cheers and gladdens him. Every ap» 
pearance, every dcfcriptionof mT\ocetv\.Wvv^vv^^^Cv%«vYs^^ 
hjrbim. Every native ^xpteSiouoiVvsidw^U^sA ^^Qossi 
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among others, is felt by him, even though he be not the ob- 
jed of it. In a circle of friends enjoying one another, 
he is as happy as the happieft. In a word, he lives in a 
different fort of world from what the felfifh man inhabits. 
He poffeffes a new fenfe that enables him to behold objedi-s, 
which the felfiQi cannot fee. At the fame time, his enjoy- 
ments are not of that kind which remain merely on the fur- 
face of the mind. They penetrate the heart. They en- 
large and elevate, they refine and ennoble it. To all the 
pleating emotions of affection, they add the dignified con- 
fcioufnefs of virtue. Children of men I men formed by na- 
ture to live and to feel as brethren ! how long will ye con- 
tinue to eftrange yourfelves from one another by compe- 
tstions and jealoufies, when in cordial union ye might be {o 
much more bleft ? How long will ye feek your happinefs 
in felfifh gratifications alone, neglecting thofe purer and bet- 
ter fources of joy, which flow from the afiedions and the 
heart! L fj J blair. 

v<) -^OflfeCTION XII. 

On the true Honour of Man, 
Thb proper honour of man arifes not from fome of thofe 
(plendid adtions and abilities, which excite high admiration. 
Courage and prowefs, military renown, fignal victories and 
conqueiU, may render the name of a man famous, without 
rendering his chara(fler truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in ftory, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praifes are 
fang. They ftand as on an eminence above the reft of man- 
kind. Their eminence, neverthelefs, may not be of that 
fort, before which we bow with inward efteem and refpedt. 
Something more is wanted for that purpofe, than the con- 
quering arrp, and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the 
warrior muft at all times be dyed in blood, and bedewed 
with the tears of the widow and the orphan. But if they 
have been ftained by rapine and inhumanity ; if fordid av- 
arice has marked his charaAer ; or low and grofs fenfuali- 
ty has degraded his life ; the great hero finks into a little 
man. What at a diftance, or on a fuperficial view, we ad- 
mired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it 
more clofely. It is like the colofTal ftatue, whofe immenfe 
fize ftruck the fpedator afar off" wiih aftonifbment ; but 
when nearl/ viewed, it appears difiptopotdow^d^ M^(k^^el^% 
and rvde. 

O 
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Obfervations of the fame kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accoinplilhments ; from the 
refined politics of the ftatesTnan, or the literary efforts of 
genius and erudition. Thefe beilow, and within certain 
bounds, ought to beftov7 eminence and didindlion on men. 
They difcover talents which in themfelves are (hining ; and 
vhich become highly valuable, when employed in advanc- 
ing the good of mankind. Hence they frequently give 
rife to fame. But a didindlion is to be made between fame 
and true honour. ThejAatesman, the orator, or the poet, 
may be famous ; while yet the man himfelf is far from be- 
ing honoured. We envy his abilities. We wifh to rival- 
them. But we would not choose to be clafTed with him 
who poffeifes them. Inftances of this fort aie too often 
found in every record of ancient or modern hi (lory. 

From ail this it follows, that, in order to difcern where 
iiian*s true honour lies, we muft look, iio., to any adventi- 
tious ^ircumftance of fortune ; not to any fmgle fparkling 
•quality ; but to the whole of what forms a man ; what en- 
titles him, as fuch, to rank high among that clafs of beings 
to which he belongs ; in a word, we mud look to the mind 
and the foul. A mind fuperior to fear, to felfiih intered and 
corruption ; a mind governed by the principles^ uniform 
rectitude and integrity \ the fame in profperity and adverfi- 
ty ; wbich no bribe can feduce, nor terror overawe ; neith- 
•cr by pleafure melted into effeminacy, nor by diflrefs funk 
into dcje^ibn ; fuch is the mind which forms the diflindlion 
and eminence of man. One, who in no fituation of life is 
cither alhamed or afraid of difcharging bis duty, and a^ing 
liis proper part with Brmnefs and condancy ; true to the 
God whom he worlbips, and true to the faith in which he 
. profeffes to believe ; full of affe^ion to his bretliren of man* 
lind ; faithful to his friends, generous to his enemies, warm 
with compaiOon to the unfortunate ; felf-denying to little 
private inter eds and pleafures, but zealous for public inter- 
cd and happinefs $ magnanimous, without being proud ; 
humble, without being mean ; jud, without being harfli ; 
iimple in his manners, but manly in bis feelings $ on whofe 
iwords we can entirely rely ; whofe countenance never de- 
ceives us ; whofe profcflions of kindnefs are the effufions of 
his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of any views of 
advantage, we would choofefor afu^tior^ could truft ki / 
as n friend, and could love as a broxhtt* *tVi\% \\ >^^ thvb^ 
XFhom in our heart, above a\\ o\!b««f v»^ io» vi^ tass^ 
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\) line of '*fc, leads unerringly to fuccefs, " The race is 
Dt always to the fwift, nor the battle to the ftrong, nor 
ches to men of ond.erftanding." We may form our plans 
ith the mod profound fagacity, and the mod vigi- 
nt caution may guard againft dangers on every £\dt, 
at fome unforefeen occurrence comes acrofs, which baffles 
ir wifdom, and lays our labours in the dufl:. 

Were fuch difappointmeuts conBned to thofe who afpire 
: cngrcffing the higher departments of life, the misfor- 
me would be lefs. The humiliation of the mighty, and 
le fall of ambition from its towering height, little concern 
3e bulk of mankind. Thefe are objects on which, as oa 
ilUnt meteors, they gaze from afar, without drawing per- 
onal inftruftion from events fo much above them. But, 
las I when we defcend into the regions of private life, we 
ind difappointment and blalled hope equally prevalent 
here. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the juf- 
ice of our pretenfions, can enfure fuccefs. But *' time and 
:hance happen to all." Againft the ftream of events, both 
h^ worthy and the undeserving are obliged to ftruggle ; 
md both are frequently overborne alike by the current. 

Befides difappointment in purfuit, difTaisfa^ion in en- 
oyment is a farther vanity, to which the human ftate is 
[ubje<a. This is the fevcreft of all mortifications, after 
laving been fuccefsful in the purfuit, to be baiVied in the 
SDjoymenl itfelf. Yet this is found to be an evil ftill more 
general than the former. Some may be fo forturiate as 
:o attain what they have purfued : but none are rendered 
completely happy by what they have attained. Difap- 
>ointcd hope is mifery ; and yet fuccefbful hope is only 
QBperfed blifs. Look through all the ranks of mankind. 
Examine the condition of thofe who appear moft profper- 
)us ; and you wijl find that they are never juft what they 
lefire to be. ILxfctircd, they languifti for a^ion ; if bufy, 
hey complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are im- 
patient for diftindion ; if in high ftations, they figh after 
rcedom and eafe. Something is- (lill wanting to that 
plenitude of (atisfa^tion, which they expeAed to acquire, 
together with every wifii that is gratified, a new deniand 
^ifes. *One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. 
)a wi(hes, wifkes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the 
ixpedation of what they have not, than the enjoyment of 
'hat thcj haLY^ which occupies askd \Sk\.^t^^ ^t. xs^^^ 
needful 
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In the exercife of p:*»od affedlions, and the teftimony of an 
approving corfciencc ; in the fenfe of peace and reconcQ- 
iacit^n with God, through the great Redeemer of mankind ; 
in the firm confidence of being conduded through all the 
tiials of life, by Infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs ; and in 
the jo>ful profpedV of arriving, in the end» at immortal' 
felicity ; they pofTefs a happinefs which, defcending from a 
purer and more perfedt region than this world, partakes 
not of its vanity. 

Befides the enjoyments peculiar to religion* there are 
other pleafures of ourprefent (late, whicn, though of an 
inferior order, mud not be overlooked in the eftimate of 
human life. It is neceffary to call attention tothefe,in 
order to check that repining and unthankful fpirit to which 
xnan is aW^ays too prone. Some degree of importance 
mull be allowed to the comforts of health, to the innocent 
gratifications of fenfe, and to the entertainment afforded 
us by all the beautiful fcenes of nature ; fome to the por- 
fuits and harmlefs amufements of focial life ; and more to 
the internal enjoyments of thought and refiediont and to 
the pleafures of a£Fedionate intercourfe with thofe wb' rj 
we love. Thefc comforts are often held in too low f i'* 
mation, merely becaufe they are ordinary and comm >m 
although that is the circum (lance which ought, in rea^'n, 
to enhance their value. They lie open, in fome dccu'^ 
to all ; extend through every rank of life, and fill :!p 
agreeably many of thofe fpaces in our prefent exifte >^' 
which are not occupied with higher objedls, or with fer-^ -^ 
cares. 

From this reprefentation it appears that, notwithft • - 
ing the vanity of the world, a confiderable degree of < '^ 
fort is attainable in the prefent ftate. Let the recol]e> 
of this ferve to reconcile us to our condition, and to re^ 
the arrogance of complaints and murmurs. What -r: 
fhou, O Ibn of o^n ! who, having fprung but yefte ' n 
out of the duft, aareft to lift up thy voice again£ vJ; 
Maker, and to arraign his Providence, becaufe all tl'^n;;^> 
are not ordered according to thy wifh ? What title (^^fi 
thou to find fault with the order of the univerfe, vbnt'^ 
lot is fo much beyond what thy vntue or merit gave o*: 
£;round to claim f Is it nothing to thee to have bee '•' 
traduced into this magmficetit "woxXd % \ft Vi-a.^^ beci »•!• 
initted as a fpc&Rtor of the d\\\t\e "wv^eLOTcv v\^ hi^ ^ 
a/2d to have had accefs to a\\ tVia com^oxx.%H4\C\0ctTv^ 
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ountiful hand, has poured forth aronnd thee ? Are 
lours forgotten which thou had pafled in eafe, in 
incfy or joy ? Is it a fmall favour in thy eyes, that 
. of Divine Mercy has been (Iretched forth to aid 
id, if thou reject not its proffered affiftance, is ready 
\&. thee to a happier ftate of exigence I When 
npared thy condition with thy defert, blu(h, and 
led of thy complaints. Be filent, be grateful, and 
Receive with thankfulness the bleflings which are 
thee. Revere that government which at prefent 
bee more. Reft in this conclufion, that though 
s evils in the world, its Creator is wife and good, 
been bountiful to thee. blaih. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of Being*, 

GH there is a great deal of pleafure in contem- 
:he material world ; by which I mean that fyftem 
s, into which nature has fo curioufly wrought the 
dead matter, with the feveral relations that thofe 
ear to one another ; there is ftill, methinks, fome* 
ore wonderful and furpridng, in contemplations 
B^orld of life ; by which I underftand all thofe 
with which every part of the univerfe is furnifhed. 
terial world is only the fhell of the univerfe : the 
riife are its inhabitants t 

confider thofe parts of the material world, which 
leareft to us, and are therefore fubje^ to our ob- 
is and inquiries, it is amazing to confider the in- 
animals with which they are (locked. Every part 
r is peopled ; every green leaf fwarms with inhabit- 
There is fcarcely a fingle humour in the body of a 
of any other animal, in which our glafles do not 
myriads of living creatures. We. find even in the 
id bodies, as in marble iifelf, inwJtnerable cells and 
which are crowded with Tmperceptible inhab- 
;oo little for the naked eye to difcover. On 
r hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of 
we fee the feas, lak|s, and rivers, teeming with 
iefs kinds of living' creatures. We find every 
n and marfh, wildernefs and wood, plentifuUf 
with birds and beafts ; and evwf ^^t\. ^l xoa^sx 
r proper neceflaries and convttv\^xxc^s> fex xiafc\c^^- 
'muicjtudes which inhaViXix.* Jj 
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The author of 'Uhe Plurality of Worlds" draws a 
very good argument from this confideration, for the peo- 
pling of every planet ; as inched it feems very probablei 
from the analogy of reafon, that if no part of matter, 
with which we are acquainted, lies wafte and ufelefs, thofe 
great bodies, which are at fuch a diftance from us, are not 
defert and unpeopled ; but rather, that they are.furni(hed 
with beings adapted to their refpedlive (Ituations. 

Exillence is a bleOing to thofe beings only which are en- 
dowed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is fubfervient to 
beings which are confcious of their exigence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies Iphich lie under our obfervation, 
that matter is only made as the bads and fupport of ani- 
mals ; and that there is no more of the one than what is 
necefTary for the exiftence of the other. 

Infinite Goodnefs is of fo communicative a nature, that 
it feems to delight in conferring exil^ence upon every de- 
gree of perceptive being. As this is a fpeculation, which 
I have often purfued with great pleafure to myfelfi I ihall 
enlarge farther upon it, by confldering that part of the 
fcale of beings, which comes within our knowledge. 

There are fome living creatures, which are raifed but 
ju(l above dead matter. To mention only that fpecies of 
IhelKfiih, which is formed in the fafhion of a cone ; that 
grows to the furface of feveral rocks ; and immediately 
dies, on being fevered from the place where it grew. There 
are many other creatures but one remove from thefc, 
which have no other fenfe than that of feeling and tade. 
Others have ft ill an additional one of hearing ; others, of 
fmell ; and others, of fignt.<J|It is wonderfiil to obferve, 
by what a gradual progrei^the world of life advances, 
through a prodigious variety of fpecies, before a creature 
is formed, that is complete in all its fenfes : and even 
among thefe there is fuch a different degree of excellence, 
in the fenfe which one animal enjoys beyond what appears 
in another, that though the fenfe in different animals is 
diftinguifhed by the fame common denomination, it feems 
almofl of a different nature, i If, after this, we look ioto 
the feveral inward pcrfe(5lions tf cunning and fagacity, or 
wliHt weg-enerally call inftinft, we find them rifing, after 1 
the fdme manner, impercepuVA^ ou^ ^o\^ "acckRAJcitx \ and \ 
receiving additional improvemewis, ^ecox^vcv^ Vi ^<^S2^« 
cies in vrhi'ch they are impUtftpd. IVvis ^\o^x^W\xv\aKW!' 
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is lb very gradual, that the moll perfev^t of an inferior fpe- 
cies co.nt*s very near xo the molt iinporf;:vfl of ih.it which 
is immediately above it. Jf 

fhe exuberant and overflowing goodnefs of the Supreme 
Being, wnofe merc> extends to all his works, is plainly 
feen, as I have before hinted, in his having made fo very - 
little matter, at lead what r.lls within our knowledge, 
that does not fwarm with life N()r is his goodnefs lefs ~ 
feen in the diverfity, than \% the multitude of living crea- 
tures. Had he made but one fpecies of animals, none of 
the red would have enjoyed the happinefs of exidence : he 
has, therefore, fpeclfied^ in his creation, every degree of 
life, every capacity of being.J^ The whole chnfm of na- 
ture, from a plant to a man, fs Blled up with diverfe kinds 
of cr^eatures, rifing one after another, by an afcent fo 
gentle and eafy, that the little tranfitions and deviations 
from one fpecies to another, are almod infenfible. Tliis 
intermediate fpace is fo well hud>.inded and managed, that 
there is fcarcely a degree of perception, which does not 
appear in fome one part oi the world of life. Is the 
goodnefs, or the wifdom of the Divine Being, more man- 
ifeded in this his proceeding Jf "*' 

There is a confequence, Ifcftdes thofe I have already 
mentioned, which feems very naturally deducible from 
the foregiiing confiderations. If the fcale of being rifes 
by fo regular a progrefs, fo high as man, we may, by 
parity of reafon, fuppofe, that it iiill proceeds gradually 
through thofe beings which are of a fuperior nature ta 
him ; iince there is infinitely greater fpace and room for 
diifcrent degrees of perfedlion, between the Supreme Be- 
ing and man, than between man and the %oli defpicable 
infea./ 

In mis great fydem of being, there is no creature fo 
wonderful in its nature, and which fo much defer ves our 
particular attention, as man ; wha fills up the middle 
fpace between the animal and thi^ intellectual nature, the 
vifible and the invifible world ; and who is that link in 
the chain of being, which forms the conTie(5tion between 
^oth. So that he who, in one refpe<5l, is aiTociated with 
angels and archangels, and may look upon a being of in* 
finite perfe(5t>on as his father, and the higheit order of fpir- 
its, as his brethren, may, in another tt^^^CX.^ ^a^ xq* '•^ tw- 
rapcioa, thoa art my father, uudVO >lcv.^ NiViWRi ^^'^'^ ^"^ 
mjr mother and my Gfter.^ fcss^vw 




SECTION XXI. 
7Vb^ h lie Care of Prudence recommended. 
MaN) confidered in himfelf, is a very helplefg, antl a 
vcr7 wretched being. He is fubjeft every moment to the 
greatell calamities and misfortunes. He is befet with dan- 
gers on nil fides ; and may become unhappy, by numbeiv 
lefs cafuahies, which he could not forefee, nor have pre* 
vented had he forefeen them./ 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxioos to To many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who diredt 
contingencies, and basin his hands the management of 
every thing that is capable vf annoying or offending ns ; 
who knows the affiftance we (land in need of, and is al- 
ways ready to bellow it on thofe who alk it of him. > 

The natural homage, which fuch a creature owes to fo 
infinitely wife and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
for the blcSings nnd conveniences of life ; and an habitu- 
al trull in him, for deliverance out of all fach dangers and 
difficulties as may befall us. / 

The man who always lives in this difpofition of mind, 
has not (he fame dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who confiders himfelf abdraAedly from tbii 
relation to the Supreme Being. At the fame time that 
he refleiftt upon bis own weaknefs and imperfcAion, he 
comforts himfelf with the contemplation of thofe diitiiK 
attributes, which are employed for^his fafety, and Eis wel- 
fare. He finds his want of forefight "WS3e*lIf^'y"tlle 
omnifcience of him who is his fupport. '' Hejs notfenfible 
of his own wane of flrength, when he knbVfffiat his helper 
is Almighty. # In Ihort, the pcrfo'n who has a firm trull in 
the Supreme Being is powerful in his power, wife by hii 
wifdom, happy by his bappinefs. He reaps the benefit of 
every divine attribute ; and lofes his own infufficiency in 
the fulnefs of infinite perfeAion. To make our lives more 
eafy to us, we are commanded to put our truft in him, who 
is thus able to relieve and fuccour us ; the Divine Good- 
nefs having made fuch a reliance a duty, notwtthftandinz 
we fliould have been mif^r able, had it been forbidden. 4U#' 

Among feveral moiives, which might be made use of 
to recommend this duty to us, I (hall only take notice of 
tbofe that fallov. 
The RrO: and ftrongeft Isj thaV ■«« ax* ■stliKvfea.^'ta. ■*& 
not fail tioie that pm their uoft "^a Voft. 
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But without confidering the fupernatural blefflng, which 
accompanies this duty, we may obferve, that it has a nat- 
ural tendency to its own reward ; or, in othe words, 
that this firm U'u(l and confidence in the great Difpofer of 
a)l things, contribute very much to the getting clear of 
any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully^ A perfon 
who believes he has his fuccour at hand, and fnat he a€ts 
in the fight of his friend, often exerts himfelf beyond his 
abilities ; and does wonders, that are not to be matched 
by one who is not animated with fuch a confidence of fuc- 
cefs. Truft in the afliftance of an Almighty Being nat- 
urally produces patience, hope, cheerfulnefs, and all other 
difpofitions of mind, which alleviate thofe calamities that 
we are not able to remove. 

The pradlice of this virtue adminifters great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and afflidtion ; but 
moft of ail, in the hour of death. When the foul is hov- 
ering in the lad moments of its feparation ; when it is 
juft entering on another ftate of exiftence, to converfe 
with fcenes,'^ and objedls, and^companions, that are alto- 
gether new ; what can fupport her under fuch tremblings 
of thought, fuch fear, fuch anxiety, fuch apprehenfions, 
but the cading of all her cares upon him, who fir ft gave 
her being ; who has conducted her through one ftage of 
it ; and who will be always prefent, to guide and comfort 
her in her progrefs through eternity I ADDison* 

SECTION XXIL 

Piety and Gratitude enliven Profperity. 

Piety and gratitude to God contribute, in a high de- 
gree, to enliven profperity. Gratitude is a pleafing emo- 
tion. The fenfe of being diftinguifhed by the kindnefs of 
another gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affec- 
tion, and gives to any pofFeffion which is agreeable in it- 
felf, a double relifli, from its being the gift of a friend. 
Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, may prove 
burdenfome. For human virtue is never perfe^ ; and 
fometimes unreafonable expedlations on the one fide, fome- 
^pies a mortifying fenfe of dependence on the Qther, cor- 
rode in fecret the pleafures of benefits, and coiivert the 
obligations of friendihip into grounds of jealoufy. But 
Toothing of this kind can affe& the \nl«co\xi& c^ ^\^\sv^ 
with Heaven, its favours are wYio\Vf d\CYDX<t\w.^^\'WiSl 
m'dj a gr^itadc Hxq moft cordial siud \iivlut^vcv»\»^ ^ «3^ 
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ni;in Ionics up to that Alniighiy Bamf.iflor, whn aims al 
no end but thi happinefi of tliole whum he bleffes, and 
who Jefircs no return from thrm, bni a Jcvuit anj ihanfc- 
ful he;irt. While oihers c^in trace ihcir profperity to. 
higher fource than a concurrence uf *o Idly caufe* ; and, 
often, of ^an or trifling incidents, which occafionally 
favoured tn;ir defigns ; with what fuperior fdtisfiflion 
does the fervant of God remark the band of th.it ^racioiu 
power, which hiiih raifed hint up, which h:ith happily 
conduced him through the various Heps of lift 
crowned him with the moft favourable diftinflion beyond 
his equals ! 

Let us farther conridcr, that not only gratitude for 
the part, but a cheering fenfe of divine favour at the pref- 
ent. enters into the pioub emotion. They are only the vir- 
tuous, who in their profperous days hear this voice addrcff- 
ed to them, " G>i ihy waj, eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful heart ; for God now accept- 
eth thy works." He who is the author of iheir piofperity 
gives them a title lo enjoy, with complacency, his own 
gift. While bad men fnatch the pleasures of the world u 
by llealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor 
of the world, the righteous (it openly down to the feall of 
life, under the fmile of approving Heaven. No guilty 
fe^rs damp their joys. The blefling of God reft* upon ill 
that they poflefs ; his proteflion furrounds them i and 
hence, "n the habitations of the righteous is found the 
voice of rejoicing and falvation" A luilre unknown to 
others invelts, in their fight, the whole face of nature. Their 
piety refl dta a funlhine from heaven upon the profperiiy of 
the world ; unites in one point of view, the fmlling afpeft) 
both of the powers above.and of the objefls below. Not on- 
ly have they as full a relilh as others, of the innocent pleas- 
Ij;e6 of life, but moreover, in thde they hold communion 
with theii divine Bentftftor. In all that is good or fair, 
they trace his hand- From the beauties of nature, from 
the improvements of art, Irom the enjoyments ol foeial lift, 
they raife their affeition to the fource of all the happincli 
which furrounds them ; and thus widen the fphere of 
their pleasures, by adJing inicikflual, and fpiriiuali W 
eanhl^-joys,- 
FoT ii/uftrtition of what ^ 'hiNe V.i\d Dn'CcvvsWi.d,«niwfcL 
th^t c/ieer(itl enjoyment ol a pitj"i>ei''rts. ft-aw, "*i'ti\fin.>tal 
X>a¥idbad wien Jw wrote lbs iwkdvs toi4 s'^^m • «•»— ^ 
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pare the highest pleafures of the riotous {inner> with the 
happy and fatisfied fpirit which breathes throughout thac 
pfalni. In the midft of the fplendour of royalty, with what 
amiable fimplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord 
as *' his Shepherd ;*' happier in afcribing all his fuccefs to 
divine favour, than to the policy of his councils, or to the 
force of his arms ! How many inftances of divine goodness 
arofe before him in pleafing remembrance, when with fuch 
relifli he fpeaks of the ** green pallures and ftill waters," 
befide which God had led him ; of his cup which he had 
made to overflow ; and of the table which he had prepared 
for him in the prefence of his enemies ! With what perfect 
tranquillity does he look forward to the time of his puffing 
through " (he valley of the (hadow of death ;" unappalled 
by that fpedtre, whofe rood dillant appearance blails the 
profperity of finners ! He fears no evil, as long as " the rod 
and the ftaflf'^ of his Divine Shepherd are with him ; and 
through all the unknown periods of this and of future exig- 
ence, commits himfelf to his guidance with fecure, and tri- 
umphant hope : " Surely goodnefs and mercy will follow 
me all (he days of my life ; arid I fhall dwell in the houfe 
of the Lord forever." What a purified, fentimental enjoy- 
ment of profperity is here exhibited ! How different from 
that grofs relilh of worldly pleafures, which belongs to thofe 
who behold only the terrellrial fide of things ; who raife 
their views to no higher objects than the fucceflion of hu- 
man contingencies, and the weak e£Forts of human ability ; 
who have no protestor or patron in the heavens, to enliven 
their profperity, or to warm their hearts with gratitude 
and trud i blair, 

SECTION XXIIL 

Virtue^ when deeply rooted f is not fubjeS to the Influence of 

Fortune: 

The city of Sidon having furrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephaeftion to beftow the crown on him whom the 
Sidonians Ihould think moft worthy of that honour. He- 
phsedion being at that time refident with two young men of 
diftinftion, offered them the kingdom ; but they refufed it, 
telling him that it was contrary to the laws of their country 
to admit any one to that honour, who was not of the royal 
tshnily. He then having expreffed \\\s adm\\"ax\c>\v ^^ "Oci^xt 
dtfinterelied fpirit^ defired them toTi'a.m^ oti^ ^^ ^^'^'^l^ 
-Bce, who might remember that he Wd itcw^d>Sa.^ ^'^^''^ 
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through their hands. Overlooking many, who would have 
been ambitious of this high honour» they made choice of 
AbJoIonymus, whofe fmgular merit had rendered him 
confpicuous, even in the vale of obfcurity. Though re- 
motely related to the royal family, a feries of misfortunes 
had reduced him to the neceflity of cultivating a garden, 
for a fmali ftipend, in the fuburbs of the city. 

While Abdolonymus was buHly employed in weeding 
his garden, the twoHHends of Hephacftion, bearing in their 
bands the enfigns oWfcyalty, approached him, and faluted 
him king. They Xv»r'Med him that Alexander had ap- 
pointed him tq that omce ; and required him immediately 
to exchange his ruf^ic garb, and atenfils of hufbandry, for 
the regal robe and fceptre. At the fame time they admon- « 
ilhed him, when he (hould be feated on the throne, and ■'- 
have a nation in his power, not to forget the humble coo-' 
dition from which he iiad been raifed. 

All this, at the firll, appeared to Abdolonymus as an 
illufion of the fancy, or an infult offered to his poverty. 
He requeued them not to trouble him farther with their 
iiTipertinent jeils ; and to find Ibme other way of amnfing 
themfelves, which might leave him in the peaceable en- 
joyment oC his obfcure habitation. At length, howevery 
they convinced him, that they were ferious in their propo- 
fal ; and prevailed upon him to accept the regal office^ 
and accompany then) to the palace. 

No fooner was he in poffeflion of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies, who whifpered their 
murmurs in every place, till at laft they reached the ear of \ 
Alexander. He commanded the new ele^ed prince to be \ 
fent for ; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind 
he had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," repli- 
ed Abdolonymus, ^* that I may be able to bear my crown 
with equal moderation : for when I pofleffed little, 1 wanted 
nothing : thefe hands fupplied me with whatever I defired." 
Trom this anfwer, Alexander formed fo high an idea o£ \ 
his wifdom, that he confirmed the choice which had been > 
made ; and annexed a neighbouring province to the gov- \ 
ernment of Sidon. ^. quintus cuarius. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

7be Speech o/TabricJus, a Roman Amhajfador^ to King Pyrrbus^ 
cvbo aitimfteJ to bribe him to his Interejls^ by the Offer of a 
great Sum of Money, 

With regard lo mj poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
juftly informed. My whole eftate con/ifts in a houfe of but 
mean appearance, and a little fpot of ground ; from which, 
by my own labour, I draw my fupport. But if, by any 
means, thou haft been perfuaded to think that this poverty 
renders me of lefs confequence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. I have no 
reafon to complain of fortune ; (he fupplies me with all that 
nature requires ; and if I am without fuperfluities, I am 
alfo free from the defire of them. With thefe, I confefs I 
fliould be more able to fuccour the neceflitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but 
fmall as my pofTeffions are, I can ftill contribute fomething 
to the fupport of the flate, and the aiTiftance of my friends. 
With refped to honours, my country places me, poor as I 
am, upon a level with the richeft : For Rome knows no 
qualifications for great employments, but virtue and abil- 
ity. She appoints me to officiate in the moft auguft cere- 
monies of religion : (he intrufts me with the command of 
her armies ; fhe confides to my care the moft important ne- 
gociations. My poverty does not lefien the weight and in- 
fluence of my counfels in the fenate. The Roman people 
honour me for that very poverty which king PyrrHus con- 
fiders as a difgrace^ They know the many opportunities 
I have had to enrich myfelf, without cenfure ; they are 
convinced of my difinterefted zeal for their profperity : 
and if I have any thing to complain of, in the return they 
make me, it i« only the excefs of their applaufe. What 
value, then, can I put upon thy gold and filver ? What 
king can add any thin? to my fortune ? Always attentive 
to difcharge the duties mcumbent upon me, I have a mind 
free frop felf-reproach % and I have an honeft fame. 

t-y ^' SECTION XXV. 

CharaSer of James I. King of England, 
No PRINCE, fo little enterprifing and fo ino£Fenfive, was- 
ever fo much expofed to the oppofite extremes of calumny 
and flattery* of fatire and panegyric. And the fadions 
"which began in his time, being ftill continued, have made 
his chara^er be as much difpuud Xo \K\% &?c|) ^ \^ ^^^c^^ 
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monly that of princes who are our contemporaries. Many 
virtues, however, it mud be owned, he was pofTefTed of; 
but not one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generofity bordered t)ii-profu(i<m, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific difpofition on pufiUa- 
nimity, his wifdom on cunning, his friendihip on light fancj 
and boyifh fondnefs. While he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be 
fufpe^ed in fome of his actions, and ftill more of his pre- 
teiifions, to have encroached on the liberties of his people. 
While he endeavoured, by an ezadl neutrality, to acquire 
tlie good will of all his neighbours, he was able to preferre 
fully the efleem and regard of none. His capacity was 
confiderable, but fitter to difcourfe on general maximSf 
than to conduct any intricate bufinefs. 

His intentions were jufl, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 

Awkward in his perfon. and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to command refped : partial and undii^ 
cerning in his afFedlions, he was little fitted to acquire gen- 
eral love. Of a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judg- 
ment ; expofed to our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt 
from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arro- 
gance. And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of his 
chara^er, that all his qualities were fullied with weaki^Sf 
and embellifbed by humanity. Political courage he wai 
certainly devoid of ; and from thenoe chiefly is derived the 
(Irong prejudice, which prevails againfl his perfonal brav- 
ery : an inference, however, which mufl be owned, from 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. humb. 

SEC riON XXVI. 

Charles V. Emperor of Germany rejtgns his Dominions , and rr 

tires from the World* 

This great emperor, in the plenitude of his poweri 

and in poifefljon of all the hor.ours which can flatter the 

heart of man, took the extraordinary refolu'ion, to.refien j 

his kingdoms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern \ 

in bufinefs or the affairs of this world, in order that he ] 

might fpend the remainder of his days in retirement and \ 

/blitude Though it requires neither deep reflcdUppy nor ■ 

cjtraordinaTy difcernment, to dlfco'vtT ti^at thewtiate of 

royalty is not exempt from cares ^T\d ix^^v^wpXTivwsKkV 

though moft of thofe who arc cxiLv^^xo ^ \icA^wt>^tA.S»r 
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ide, and fatiety, and difgud, to be their perpetual at- 
ants, in that envied pre-eminence ; yet, to defcend vol- 
rily from the fupreme to a fubordinate ftation, and to 
qui(h the pofTeilion of power, in order to attain the 
yment of happinefs, feems to be an effort too great for 
luman mind. Several in (lances, indeed, occur in hif« 
I of roonarchs who h-jve quitted a throne, and have 
d their days in retirement But they were either weak 
ces, who took this refohition ra(hly, and repented of 
foon as it was taken ; or unfortunate princes, from 
fe hands fome ftrong rival had wrefted their fceptre, 
compelled them to defcend with reludlance into a pri- 
vation. Dioclefian is, perhaps, the only prince, capa- 
>f holding the reins of government, who ever refigned 
1 from deliberate choice ; >ind who continued, during 
y years, to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without 
ling one penitent figh, or cading back one look of de- 
to wards the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 
o wonder, then, that Charles's refignation (hould fill all 
ope with aftonilhment ; and give rife, both among his 
:emporaries, and among the hiftorians of that period, 
arious conjeftures concerning the motives which deter- 
:d a prince, whofe^ ruling pafljon had been uniformly 
love of power,* at the age of fifty-fix, when objedls of 
ition operate with full force on the mind, and are 
bed with the greateft ardour, to take a refolution fo 
ular and unezpeded. 

he emperor, in purfuance of his determination, having 
nbled the ftates of the Low Countries at BrufTels, feat- 
imfelf, for the lad time, in the chair of date ; on one 
of which was placed his fon, and on the other, his 
r, the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
a fplendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes 
le empire (landing behind him. The prefiJent of the 
leil oi Flanders, by his command, explained, in a few- 
is^ bis intention in calling this extraordinary meeting of 
ftates. He then read the indrument of refignation, by 
:h Charles furrendered to his fon Philip all his territo- 
jurifdidiion, and authority in the Low Countries ; ab- 
ing his fubjeds there from their oath of allegiance tor 
, which he required them to transfer to Philip his law- 
leir ; and to ferve him with the fame loyalty And zeal 
thej had rfanifeded, during (b long a. c<S^\^«. q^ ^^•jw^'*% 
ppQrt of his government. 
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CJi.ifJirs tlica roft from his fr^t, anJ Icaaingaa the flit 
cr of ilie prince of Orange, bcc^ture he was tiniible to (land 

wiihnut fiipport, he addrtired hfmfelf lo the audieitce ; and 
from a paper which he held in his hand, rti order to aSill 
his memnry, he reenunted, with dignity, but wilhnut often- 
taiion, all the great things which he had tindert^lcen and 
performed, fince the cnmnicnceiTient of l:is adtniniftratinn. 
He obferved, that, from the feventecnih fear of his age, 
he Ii:id dcdicittcd all his thoughts and alK^ntinn lo public 
oliJL-fts, referving no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of iiis eafc, and very little tor ihe enjoyment of private pleaf- 
ure J that either in a pacific or hoftile manner he had vifited 
Germany nine times, Spain fix times, Prance four timet, 
Italy feven times, the Low Countries ten times, England 
twice, Africa as rften, and had made eleven voyages by fea ; 
that while his he:ilth permitted him to difcU:iTge his duty, 
and the vigour of hisconllitulion was equal, in any degreCt 
to the arduous office of governing dominions fo exien* 
five, he had never fhurned labour, nor repined under fa- 
tigue ; that row, when his health was broken, and his vig- 
our exhaufted by the rage of an incurable diUemper, hii 
ICrowing infirmities admonifhed him to retire ; ncr was he 
i'o fond of reigning, as to retain the fceptre in ati impotent 
hand, which was no longer able to protedt his fubjefts, or 
to render [hem happy ; that inllead of a fovereign worn 
out with difeafes, and fcarcely half alive, he gave them one 
in the prime of life, accuftomed already to govern, and 
who added to the vigour of youth all the attention and U- 
gacity of maturer years ; that if, during the courfe of a 
long adminiflTatioTi, he had committed any material error 
in government, or if, under the preffurc of fo many and 
j^reat affairs, and amidft the attention which he had been 
obliged to give to them, he had either neglefied or injured 
any of his fubjefls, he now implored their forgivcnefs ; that, 
for his part, he Ihould ever retain a grateful fenfc of their 
fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remembrance 
of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his 
fivccteft confolation, as well as the beft reward for all hia 
fervices ; and, in his kft prayers to Almighty God, would 
potir forth his ardent' wilhes for their welfiire. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees anil 
kilfed his father's hand, " If," fays he, " I had left you, bf 
my death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made fuck 
iaret additions, fome regard would have beca jullly due 
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to my memory on that account ; but now, when I volun- 
tarily refi^n to you what I might have dill retained, I may 
well expt'<fb die warmeft expreflions of thanks on your part. 
With thefi, however, I dilpenle ; and (hall confiJor your • 
concern for the welfare of ycfur fubjedls, and your love of 
them, as the bed and mofl acceptable tellimony of your 
gratitude to me. It is in your power, by a wife an J vir- 
tuous admlnillr'ation, to juilify the extraordinary proof 
which 1 give this day of my paternal aiFc«5lion, and to de- 
moniliate th.it you are worthy of the confidence which I 
rcpofe in you. Preferve an inviolable regard for religion; 
maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of 
your country be facred in your eyes ; encroach not on the 
rights and privileges of your people ; and if the time fliall 
ever come, when you fliall wi(h to enjoy the tranquillity of 
private life, may you hive a fon endowed with fuch quali- 
ties, that you can reilgn your fceptre to him with as much 
fatisf action as I give up mine to you." 

As foon as Charles had finifh^d this long addrefs to his 
fubjedts, and to their new fovereign, he funk into the chair, 
exhautled and ready to faint with the fatigue ot fo ex-' 
traordinary an eSbit. Daring his difcourfe, the whole 
audience melted into tears ; fome from admiration of his 
magnanimity ; others foftened by the expreilions of ten- 
dernefs towards his ion, and of love to his people ; and all 
were affe^ed with the deeped forrow at lofing a fovereign 
who had diilinguiflied the Netherlands, his native country,' 
with particular marks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION XXVII. 
The fame Subje8 continued, 

A FEW weeks after the refignation of the Netherlands, ' 
Charles, in an aiTembly no lefs fplendid, and with a cere* 
monial equally pompous, refigned to his fon the crowns 
of Spain, with all the territories depending on tliem, both 
in the old and in the new world. Of all thefe vad poffjf- 
fions, he referved nothing for bimfelf, but an annual pen- 
fion of an hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charges 
of his family, and to aford him a fmall fum for siifls of 
beneficence and charity. 

Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languifhed. Every thing baying been pre- 
pared fome time for his voyage, he fet out for Zuitbui;gh" 
in Zcjan J; where the flset liad oidtt^ x.o t^tAvL'i^'^'^^ V: 
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his \ij.f ihiiher, he pafTid through Gtient j and after ftop- 
pin^ there a few d^ys, to indulge lh.it tender and pleafing 
mel.iiichvily, which ariCes in the mind of ever; m-.m in the 
dfcline (if life, on viliting the pl;ice of his luuivitf, aiid 
viewing ilie fcenes and ohjeAs familiar to him in his earlf 
yi)ii'h, he pnrfued his journey, accomp;inied by his fon 
I'hilip, his daujjhter the arch duchcfs, his fillers the dowa- 
j,'er ijue^n^of Fr^iuceand Hung.iry, Maximilian hisf:)n-in- 
iiw, Awd A numerous retinue of tile Flemilh nobility. Be- 
fore he went on board, he difmi(ri:d them with marks ot' 
liij attention or regard ) and taking leave of Philip with 
■A\ the Icndernefs of a father, who embraced his Ton for 
the l.ill time, lie fet f^il under convoy of a large fleet of 
.Spiinilh, i-kmilh, and Englilli (liips. 

Kis voyitg« wa; profperous and agreeable ; and he ar- 
rived at Laredo in Bifcay. on the eleventh day after be 
left Z^ahnd. As foon as he landed, he fdl prnftrate oa 
the ground ; and conlidering himfelf now as dead to the 
wurld, he kijfed the eurth, and fiid, "Naked came I out 
of niy mulhir's womb, and naked I now return to thee, 
thou common mother of mankind." From Laredo be 
proceeded to Vaihtdolid. There he took a tail and tender 
le;ive of his two fillers whom he would not permit to ac 
company him to his folitude, though they entreated it with 
tears ; not only that they might have the confolation of con< 
tnbuting, by their attend^ioce and care, to mitigate or to 
lu iih his fuffcrings, but that they might reap inftruAba 
and benefit, by joining with him in thofe pious exercifes, to 
which he had cunfccrated the remainder ?if his days. 

From Valladolid, he coniinued his journey lo Piazencia 
in Eftremadur.!, He had paCed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been llruck at that time 
with the delightful fituuLion of the monaflery of St Juftut, 
hilonging to die order of St. Jerome, not mliny niilei dif- 
taut from that place, he had then obl'etved to fome of hit 
attendants, that this was a fpot to which DiocleQan migbc 
have retired with pleafure. The impreUion had remained 
fo {Irung on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the place 
of his retreat. It was feated in a vale of no great extent, 
watered by a fmall brook, and furrounded by rifing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees ; from the nature of the 
foil, as well as the temperature of the climate, it was ef- 
tnmcii the molt healthful and delicious fituation in Spain. 
Somi moathi beibte hi& terignAllvon, \w Wi\ bnx %a uch> 
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itefl thither, to add a new apartment to the monaflery, 
for his accommodation ; but he gave ftridt orders, that the 
ftyle of the building (hould be fuch as fuited his prefent 
ftation, rather than his former dignity. It confifted only 
of fix rooms, four of them in the form of friars* cells, with 
caked walls ; the other two, each twenty feet fquare, were 
hung with brown cloih, and fumifhed in the mod fimple 
manner. They were all on a levehwith the ground ; with 
a door on one fide into a garden, of which Charles himfek 
had given the plan, and had filled it with various plants, 
which he propofed to cultivate with his own hands. Oa 
the other fide, they communicated with the chapel of the 
monafiery, in which he was to perform his devotions. Into 
this humble retreat, hardly fufiicient for the copnfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter^ 
with twelve domeftics only. He buried there, in folitude 
and filence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all 
thofe vaft proje<fls, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in 
ity by turns, which the terror of his arms and the dread of 
being fubjecfled to his power. 

In this retirement, Charles formed fuch a plan of life 
for himfelf, as would have fuited the condition of a private 
perfon of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, but 
plain ; his domeftics few ; his intercourfe with them famil- 
iar; all the cumberfome and ceremonious forms of at- 
tendance on his p^fon were entirely abolilhcd, as deftrudive 
of that focial eafe and tranquillity, which he courted, in 
order to footh the remainder of his days. As the milJnefs 
of the climate, together with his deliverance from the bur- 
dens and cares of government4)rocured him, at firil, a con- 
fiderable remiflion from the acute pains with which he had 
been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete 
fatisfaiftion in this humble folitude, than all his grandeur 
had ever yielded him. The ambitious thoUc^hts and pro- 
jects, which had fo long engrolfid and diiqaieted him, 
^ere quite eflfaced from his mind. F«ir from taking any 
part in the political tranfadtions of the princes of Europe, 
he reftrained his curiofity, even from any inquiry concern- 
ing them : and he feemed to view the bufy fcene which he 
had abandoned, with all the contempt and indifference 
.urifing from his thorough experi-.nice ot its vanity, as well 
as from the pleafing rcfteclion of having dl^.**'* '"'^''' * '*^ ja- 
ftr}f from its cares.' 
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itedl thither, to add a new apartment to the monaflery, 
for his accommodation ; but he gave ftri<5l orders, that tlic 
ftyle of the building (hould be fuch as faited his prefent 
ftation, rather than his former dignity. It confifted only 
of Cm rooms, four of them in the form of friars' cells, with 
naked walls ; the other two, each twenty feet fquare, were 
hung with brown cloih, and fumilhed in the moil (imple 
manner. They were all on a levehwith the ground ; with 
a door on one fide into a garden, of which Charles hinifek 
had given the plan, and had filled it with various planter, 
which he propofed to cultivate with his own hands. On 
the other fide, they communicated with the chapel of tho 
monaftery, in which he was to perform his devotions. Into 
this humble retreat, hardly fufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, 
with twelve domeilics only. He buried there, in fulituJe 
and nience, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all 
thofe vaft projedls, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in 
ity by turns, which the terror of his arms and the dread of 
being fubjedled to his power. 

In this retirement, Charles formed fuch a plan of life 
for himfelf, as would have fuited the condition of a private 
perfon of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, but 
plain ; his domeftics few ; his intercourfe with them famil- 
iar; all the cumberfome and ceremonious forms of at- 
tendance on his perfon were entirely abolilhcd, as deftrudive 
of that focial eaf; and tranquillity, which he courted, in 
order to footh the remainder of his days. As the milJnefs 
of the climate, together with his deliverance fiom the bur- 
dens and cares of government,procured him, at (iril, a con- 
fiderable remiffion from the acute pains with which he had 
been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete 
fatisfadlion in this humble folituJe, than all his grandeur 
had ever yielded him. The ambitious thou^^hcs and pro- 
jeAsy which had fo long engrolHid and diiqaleted him, 
>^ere quite effaced from his mind. F<.r from takinr^ any 
part in the political tranlatflions of the princes of Europe, 
ne rcftrained his curio/ity, even from any inqairy conccrn- 
j^.^ ing them : and he feemed to view the bufy fccne wliich he 
^;■' had ibandoned, with all the co\At5\i\«{it vvaA \^vi^^<x^i.\\<:.<i 
•;• from his thorough experVcwct Qi \\s n a\\Vo^> •\-^>»c'C^ 
^ t/ie pleafing reifi;;aiot\ ot ViAVvcv^^O^ -"» '-'^' ' "^ ^ 
t* cares.' 
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SECTION 11. 

VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFEREN 

LENGTH. 

BUfs of celejital Origin, 
Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Blifs in vain from earth is fought ; 
Bltfs, a native of the (ky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot feek in vain ; ^u 
For to feek her is ^ftain. ^ wt/M, 

Tlje Piiffionu^^ _ 
The padlons are a^ numerous crowd, 
Imperious, pofitivey and loud. ^^ 

Curb thefe licentious fons of fl;rif(? ; w|t 

Hence chiefly rife the dorms of life : 
If they grow muti]p«)us, and rave, 
They are thy mafters, thou their 41aV6. 

fruA im;frovUence recommendeJ* 
*Tis Proiflfence alone fecures, ^* ,, 

In ev'ry cnange, both mine and ]^urs<. 
Safety con fills not in efcape ^I^V 
From dangers of a frightful (hapc^' 
An earthquake may be bid to ipHre 

\ The man that's (Irangled by a hair. 

\ Fate fteals along with lilent tread» 

-Found oft'neft in what leaft we dread ; 
Frowns in the ftorm with angry browi 
But in the funfhine ftrikes the blow. 

Epitaph. 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee noty» 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dud alone remains of thee ;. 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud (hall be. 

Fame, 
All fame is foreign, but of true defert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of (lupid itarers, and of loud huzza||^ 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Thstn Csefar with a i'enate aLX.Vi\^Vv^^\s. 
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Hope fwells his f.iils, and paflion (leers his courfe. 
Safe glides his little bark along the fhore, 
Where virtue takes her ftand ; but if too far 
He launches forth beyond difcretion's mark. 
Sudden the temped fcowls, the furges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunri/e, 
But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in ilie eaft. The lefs'ning cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all ^ 
Aflant the dew-bright earth, and colour'd air) 
He looks in boundlefs majelly abroad ; 
AndJQieds the fhining day, that burni(h'd plays 
On rA:k^ and hills, and tow'rs, and wand 'ring (IreamSy 
High' gleaming from afar. 

Self- Government, 
May I gorern my paflSons with ahfolate fway ; 
And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 

Shepherd, 
On a mountain, (Iretch'd beneath a hoary willow, 
LiAy a ihepherd fwain> and view'd the rolling billow. 

SECTION 111. 

irKRSES CONTAINING KXCLAMATIONS, INTERRO- 
GATIONS, AND parentheses; 

Competence, 
A COMPETENCE IS all wc cau enjoy : 
Oh I be content, where Heav'n can give no more ! 

Reflexion ejfenttal to Happtnefs, 
Much joy not only fpeaks fmall happinefs. 
But happinefs that ihortly muft expire. ^ 
Can joy, unbottom'd in reflexion. Hand ? 
And, in a teixipeft, can reflexion live ? 

Friend/hip, 

Can gold gain friendlhip ? Impudence of hope ! 

As well mere man an angel might beget. 

Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 

Lonenzo ! pride reprefs ; nor hope to find 

A niendf but what has fouud a fnetvd \w \!ti^^* 
All like the purchafe ; few the pnct v*'^ ^^-^ * 
Aad cbis mtikes frieads fucU nivta.c\t%\>€lo^« 
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PatUecc. 
Beware of JefiJT.ite fteps. The darkeft day 
{LivB till to-nionow] will have p<ifs'd awjy; 

ilnne of eUcd life, of dfflucnt ftates, 

\VhaL dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 

How d.iLh ihy bowl JntQjicate the mind ! 

To the foft entrance of th)- rofy cave, 

How diid thoi; lure the fortnnate and great '. 

Dieadful atiraftion \ 

Virluoui Jaiwtj. 
Sei/.c, mortals '. fcize ihc tranfient hcur ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
l^ile's a Ihort fummer — man a flow'r ; 
He dies — Alas ! how foon he dies ! 
Tbi Sourei of Happintfi. 
Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 
Lie in three words, liealth, peace, and competence '- 
Bui health confids with temperance alone { 
And pedce, O virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid £molie>i. 

Who can forbear to fmile with nature ? Can 
The ftormy paHions in the bofom toll. 
White ev'ry gale is peace, and ev'ry grove 
Is melody i 

So/UuJt.* 
O facred folitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! enry of the great ! 
By thy pure ftream, or in thy waving (hade, 
We court fair wifdom, that celertial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace. 
There, from the ways of men laid fife alhore, 
Vft fmile to hear the diftant tempeft roar ; 
There, blefs'd witUieulih, wiih bus'nefs tinperpler 
This life we rellfll^lbd enfure the ncjt. 
Prefumt not on To-morrow. 
• In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rife. 
Than man's prefutnption on to-morrow's davn i 

* B/ ntliiude here U mcut, a temporary sccltuiun from 
World. 
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Where is to morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverfe 
Is lure to none. 

Dnm vivimus vivamus. 
PVhVJl we five, let us live, 

•* Live, while you live," the epicure would fay, 

*• And feize the pleafures of the prefent day/* 

*' Live while you live, the facred preacher cries ; 

" And give to God each moment as it flies." 

Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 

1 live in pleafure, when 1 live to thee ! Jdoddridge. 

SECTION IV. 
VEUSKS IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

The Security of Virtue. 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To IheU'ring caverns fly, 
And juflly dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the flcy. 
Protected by that hand, whofe Ljw 

The threatening ftorms obey, 
Intrepid virtue fmiles fecure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Rejignaiton. 
And O ! by error's force fubdu'd. 

Since oft my ftubborn will 
PrepoilVous fliuns the latent good. 

And grafps the fpecious ill. 
Not to my wifh, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unaflt'd, what good thou knoweft grant ; 

What ill, though aflt'd, deny. 

Compafflon. 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 
^ I have found where the wood-pigeoirs breed : 

But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will fay, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true, (he averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And 1 lov'd her the more when I keard 
Such tendernefs fall from her tongue. 

^ Epitaph. 

Here refts his head upon the lap of earth, ^ 

A youth to fortune, and to Umt \xv\Wwiv.T^ \ 
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Where is to morrow ? In another world. 
Fur numbers this is certain ; the revcrfe 
Is lure to none. 

Dnm vivimus vivamns. 

IVhi^ wi live. III us live. 
" Live, while ynii live," the epicure would fay, 
'■ And lei/.e the pleafures ff the prefent day." 
" Live while you live, the facred preacher cries j 
" And give to God each mpmeni as it flies." 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 
1 liwe in ple-iCure, when 1 live to thee ! Iioodric 

SECTION IV. 

VEUSKS II VARIOUS FORMS. 
The Sicarily of Virtue. 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear. 

To (helt'iing caverns fly, 
And jnUly dread ihe vengeful fate, 

Thjt thunders through the flty. 
Protefled by that hand, whofe l.iw 

The threai'mng llorm? obey, 
Inlrepi.l virtue ftniles fecure. 

Ail in the bUze of day. 

And ! hy error's force fuhdu'd, 

Since oft my llubborn will 
Prepofl'rous fhuns the latent good. 

And grafps the fpecious ill. 
N ot to my wiJh, but to my want, 
1 diy gifts apply ; 
what good thou knowell grant \ 
High afk'd, deny. 

I nnt a pft for my fair ; 

' ^e^e the wood-pigeons breed ; 
-der forbear ! 
barbarous deed. 
uc, (he averr'd, 
' bird of its young : 
ore when 1 keard 
Irom her tongue. 

ntfaelap of earth, 
ind to ntme uatnawn ; 
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Fair Science frown'd not on his hnmble birth. 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
Large vras his bounty, and his fnul (Incere ; 

Heav'n did a recompenfe as largely fend : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear ( 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas Ml he wifh'd)a frieu- 
No further feet his ineiits to dirclofei 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoft,) 

The bufum of his Father and bis God. 

Joj and Sorrow tantttStd. 
Still, where rofy pleafure leads. 
See a kindred gtief purfue j ' 
Behind the (leps that mis'ry treads. 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of blifs more brightly glowi 
Chanis'd by frible tints of wo : 
And blended form, with artful ftrife, 
The ftrength and harmony of life. 

Iht gildtn Mean. 
He that holds fa(t the golden meaii. 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pirich the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, , 

Imbiit'ring all his flate. 
The tallcft pines feel moll the pow'r 
Of wintry blaft ; the lofiieft tow'r 

Cornea heavieft to the ground. 
The bolls that fpare the mountain's fidC) 
His cloud-capt eminence divide j 

And fpread the ruin round. 

Moderalt Vitivi and Aiim rccommtndid. 
With palTions unruffled, untainted with pride, 

By reafon my life let me fquare ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply fupply'd | 

And the reft are but folly and care. 
How vainly, thiough infinite trouble and ftrife, 

'1 he many their labours employ ! * 

Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they pleaTe, may enjoy. 
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Jttachmeni to Life. ■_ ^'' 

The tree of deeped root is found * * 

Leaft willing dill to quit the ground : S 

*Twas therefore faid, by ancient fages, 

That love of life increased' with years. 
So muchi that in our later ftages, 
When pains grow fharp, and (icknefs rages 

The greateft %ove of life appears. 

Virtue* s Addrefs to Plenfure.* 
Vaft happinefs, enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young, yet enervate, old, yet never wife, 

Vice wades their vigour, and their minds impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtlefs ease, 

Referving woes for age, their prime they fpcnd ; 
All wretched, hopelefs in the evil days, 

With forrow to the verge of life they tend, 
Griev'd with the prefent, of the pa ft afham'd. 
They live and are defpis'd; they die, no more are nam*d. 

SECTION V. 

VERSES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS WITH SIG- 

NIFICATION. 

Smooth and rough Verfe. 
Soft is the ftrain when zephyr gently blows, 
^N^nd the fmooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows. 
j-»ut wlien loud furges lafh the founding ftiore. 
The hoarfe rough verfe Ihould like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motion Imitated. 
When Ajax ftrivcs fome rock's vaft weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

Swift and eafy Motion. 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and flj:ims along the main. 

Felling Trees in a Wood 
Loud founds the axe, redoubling ftrokes on ftrokes ; 
On all (ides round the foreft hurls her o^ks 
Headlong, Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then, rullling, crackling, crafliing, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow String. 

-The ftring let fly 



Twang'd (hort and ftiarp, like the fliriUfwallow's cry 

lual 



* Sensual pleasure. Jj 
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7he Pheafani. 
5ce 1 from the brake tlie whirring pheafant (prings. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charyhdts, 
I^re Scylla ther^e a fccne of horror forms. 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with (lorms« 
When the tide lulhes from her rumbling caves. 
The xough rock roars ; tumultuous boil ibe waves. 

Boijierous and gentle Sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds' tempeftuous rage re (I rain : 
Within the waves in fofter murmurs glide ; 
And (hips fecure without their haulfers ride. 

Laborious and Impetuous Motion. 
With many a weary ftep and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a hug€ round ftone : 
The huge round ftone refulting, with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmokes along the groun 

Regular andjlow Movement. 
Fir ft march the heavy miiles fecurely flow ; 
0*er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o*er rocks they go- 

Motlonsjlow and difficult. 
A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong. 
That, like a wounded fnake, drags iis flow length alon 

A Rock torn from the Brow of a Mountain., 
Still gathering force, it fmokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plai 

Extent and violence of the Waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the fho] 

Penjtve Numbers. 
In thefe deep folitudes, and awful cells, 
Where beav'nly penfive contemplation dwells, 
And ever mufmg melancholy reigns. 

Battle. 
——Arms on armour clafliing bray'd 
Horrible difcord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag*d. 

Sound mttatlng ReluSanee. 
For irho, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 
This pieafing anxious be\ng e*tt xeCictOd \ 
l.eft the wzrm prccinas of t!Ke c\ieertA A^i % 
Nor caa one longiag, ting'mj^ \oo\5. \>t\ix^. 
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SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATIiR'LENGTU. ' • 
Connubial AjffeBion. 
The love that cheers life's lateft ftage, s 

Proof againll ficknefs and old age, - 9^^ 

Preferv'd by virtue from declenlion,. >^BI. 

Becomes not weary of attention : > ^ 

But lives, when that exterior grace, ^ 
Which firft infpirM the flame, decays* 
*Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, ^ 

To faults compaflionate, or blind; 
And will with fympathy endure 
Thofc evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarfe, and harfli expreflioni 
Shows love to be a mere profeflion j. 
Proves that the heart is none of hiS|. 
Or foon expels him if it is. 

Swarms ofjlytng^ Infers, 
Thick in yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved, 
The quiv'ring jiations fport ; till, tempeft wing'd, 
Fierce winter fweeps them from the face of day. 
£v'n fo, luxurious men, unheeding, pafs 
An idle fummer life, in fortune's ftiine, * 
A feafon's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and drikes them from the book of life>^ 

Beneficence its own Rewards 
My fortune (for I'll mention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is fmall ; 
Yet every friend partakes my ftore, 
And want goes fmiling from my doon 
• Will forty (hillings warm the breail 
Of worth or induftry diftrefs'd ? 
This fum I cheerfully impart t 
*Tis four fcore pleafures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like theft. 
Five talents ten, whene'er you pleafe. 
'Tis true, my little purfe grows light ; 
But then I fleep fo fweet at night 1 
This grand /peciflc. will prevaU, 
When allthQ dolor's opiaus faxU 
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Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholf mark'd him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and liis foul fincere i 

Heav'n did a recompcnfe a.% largely fend : 
He cave to mis'ry all he had — a tear ; 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas ?tl he wifb'dja friecd 
No further feek his niejits to difclofe. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repofe,) 

The bofom of his Father and his God. 

yoy and Sorraw conatfliJ, 
Stilli where rofy pleafure leads, 
See a kindred grief purfue ; ' 
Behind the fteps that mis'ry treads. 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of blifs more brightly glow^ 
Chaftis'd by fable tints of wo : 
And blended form, with artful ftrife, 
The flreogth and harmony of life. 

The geldea Mean, 
He tfaat holds rail: the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great. 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, _ 

Imbilt'ring all his (late. 
The tailed pines feet mod the pow'r 
Of wintry blaft ; the loftieft tow'r 

Comes beaviell to the ground. 
The bolts that fpare the mouotain's fide, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide j 

And fpread the ruin round. 

Moderate ficait and ^imi recommtndcd. 
With paflions unruffled, untainted with pride. 

By reafon my life let me fquare ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply fupply'd j 

And the relj are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and lirife, 

'i he many their labours eTn^\ci'^ '. * 

Since all that is truly deVig,\»\tM\'m\\5e, 
is wiiat all, if they p\ca£e, ma^ Mio^. 
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Attachment to Life, '.f^'i 

The tree of deeped root is found * ' *• 

Lead willing dill to quit the ground : S 

'Twas therefore faid, by ancient fages, 

That love of life increased' with years. 
So muchi that in our later ftages, 
When pains grow (harp, and ficknefs rages 

The greateft %ove of life appears. 

Virtue* s Addrefs to Plenfure,* 
Vaft happinefs, enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young, yet enervate, old, yet never wife, 

Vice waftes their vigour, and their minds impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtlefs ease, 

Referving woes for age, their prime they fpcnd ; 
All wretched, hopelefs in the evil days, 

With forrow to the verge of life they tend, 
Griev'd with the prefent, of the pad afham'd. 
They live and are defpis'd; they die, no more are nam*d. 

SECTION V. 

VERSES IN WHICH SOUND COKRESPONDS WITH SIG- 

i NIFICATION. 

Smooth and rough Verfe. 
Soft is the drain when zephyr gently blows, 

nd the fmooth dream in fmoother numbers flows. 
U'Jt when loud furges lafh the founding fliore. 
The hoarfe rough verfe Ihould like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motion imitated. 
When Ajax drives fome rock's vad weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

Swift and eafy Motion. 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and flj:ims along the main. 

Felling Trees in a Wood 
Loud founds the axe, redoubling flrokes on drokes ; 
On all (ides round the fored hurls her o^ks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the ihickets brown ; 
Then, rudling, crackling, cradling, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow String, 

m The dring let fl^ 

TwsLug'd (bort and fliarp, like the OQLt\>\t«^oV^«:i- 

* SensviaV p\eaA>xr^. 
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Virtatthe bc^ Tria(un 
, ^Virtue, the (Irenetb and beauty of the ibult 
1» ite bed gift of Hea»'n : a happioefs, 
That, cvtn above the foiilet and frov'ns of fatCi 
' ^^xalti grej^ nature's favourites : a wealth 
. jfl^Ht ne'er ettcumbers ; nor to bafer hands 
"^Van be tran&ferr'd. It is the only good 
Mdn jullly boads of. or can call his own. 
Riches aroipft by guilt and bafenefs earn'd. 
But for one end, one much neglefled ufe. 
Are riehis v.-onh our care ; (for nature's wants 
Arc few, and without opulence fuppty'd ;) 
lliis noble end is, 10 produce the foul ; 
To Ihow the virtues in tfaeir fairetl light ; 
And m^ke humanity the mini fter 
Of bounteous Providence. 

CcBlnnpIalion. 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into folid gloom. 
Now, while the drowfy world lies loft in deep, 
Let me atTociate with the ferious night. 
And contemplation her fedate compeer ; 
Let rac (hake off th' intrufive cares of day. 
And lay the meddling fenfes all afide. 

Where' now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vf lation, difappointment, and rcmorfe. 
Sa.;, fickening thought ! And yet deluded man, 
A fcene of crude disjointed vifions pad, 
And broken (lumbers, rifcs ftill refolv'd, 
With new flufli'd hopes, to run the giddy rounil. * 
PIcafurti of Piety. 
A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd j 
.A Deity bdov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight iiifpires : 
Taith builds a bridge from this world to the nett. 
O'er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praife, the fweet exhalation of oiir joy, 
That joy cialts, and makes it fwe«er lUU ; 
Pruy'r ardent opens heaveiv, Ws dQ'mx -i. ^icmx. 
Of glory, on the cotifccTated \\out 
Ofrnta if audience with the n«\.l- 




CHAP. 11. 

NARRATIVE PIE CX S, 
, SECTION I. 
Tie Bean and the mm. 
AS two young bears, in wanton 
forth ilTuing from a neighbour 
Came where th' induDrious bet 
In artful cells, their lufcious hi 
O'erjoy'd they feiz'd, with eager 
Luxurious on the rich repall. 
AUrm'd at thisi the little crew 
About their ears virtdiAivc flew. 
The beafts, unable to fuftain 
Th' unequal combat, quit the plain ; 
Half blind with rage and mad with paio. 
Their natiTe flielter they regain ; * 
There fit, and Tjow, difcreeter grown, 
Too late their rafhnefs they beraoan ; 
And this by dearetperience gain, 
That pleafure's ever bought with pain. 
So when the gildiid baits of vice 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes. 
With greedy haftc we fiiaich our fill. 
And fwallow down the latent ill ; 
Sue when experience opes our eyesr 
Away the faney'd pleafure flies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find. 
It leaves a real (ling behind. 

SECTION" rt. 
7% Nightingale and the Glaw-v/orm. 
ANiatiriNGaLe, that all day long 
Had chaer'd the village with his fong, 
Nor yet at eve his note fufp;nded. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might) 
The keen demands of appetite i -i 
When, looking eai;erlj' around) "'-- 
He fpied far off, upon the gronnd) ' 
A fomeihing (hiaing in the dark, . 
And knew the glow-worU bf hwl^vV* 
So, (looping down from hawdiottv w^- 
iic tbougJu to put lum in b\i cios- 
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aw.>re of liis intent. 
vngucJ htm thu^, right elrqncnt ; 

j you admire my lamp," quuth lie, 
HiL-ti .11 [ \a\it minAretfy, ^ 

! tu do we wrong, 
I I'poil your fong ; 
" ne Power divine . 
aad me to fliine ; 
Th.u' W^^Mm^^c, I with lif!ht. 
Mi^lit mHP^ and cheer tlie night.*' 

The loiipLter heard his Ihort oration, 
And. warbling out ai$ approbation, 
RJeafd him, as y ttory tclU, 
And tru id a lupper fomewhere elfe. 
Hence, jarring {claries may leara 
Their real int'red to dircern, 
Tliat brot(<er Ihuutd not war with brother, 
' And worry and devour ea<^h othrr : 
Sut ling and (bine by fweet confcDt* 
Till life's foOT tranGent night is fpent ; 
RefpeAing, in each other's cafe, 
Tlie gifts of nature and of grace. 

Thofe Chi iainns belt delerve the name* 
Who Hudioufly make pe-ice their aim ; 
Pl-icc, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and bim that 6ies. 

SECTION III. 
The trialt of Virtue. 
Flac'd on the verge of youth, my niind^ 

Life'* op'ning fcene furvey'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind, 
, Afflided and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers tnov'dj. 

That virtue's path enclofc ; 
My heart the wife purfuit approv'd %. 

But O, what toils oppofe ! 

Fiir fee, ah fee ! while yet her wayt 

With doQbtfulJlep I tread, 
A Aoftile world itst«totiTa\fc, 
its iharei detufivc (picad. 
O hnw fhall 1 withheanpTevM'A* 
ThcTe terrors leain W mw^^ 
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How, from the thoufand fnases to guard 
My unexperienc'd leet ? 

As thus I mus*d, oppreffive fleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil — The wat'ry deepi |^ 

An objedl (Irange and new, . 

Before me rofe : on the wide (hore 

Obfervant as I (lood, 
The gathering ftorms around me roarf . 
And heave the boiling flood. 

Near and more near the billows rife ; 

Ev'n now my fteps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyear- 

Approach'd in every wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unftrung ; 
Chili fear had fetter'd faft my feet 

And chain'd my fpeechless tongue* 

I. felt my heart within m^. die ;. - 

When fudden to mine. ear 
A voice defcending from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear, 

** What tbo' the fwelling furge thou fee* 

Impatient to devour ; . 
Re it, mortal, reft on God's decree. 

And thankful own his pow'n" 

Know, when he bade the deep appear, 
*' Thus far, th' Almighty faid, 

" Thus far, no farther, rage ; and here 
** Let thy proud waves be ftay'd." 

I heard ; and lo ! at once controlled, . 

Thff waves in wild retreat 
Back on themfelves reludtant roll'di 

And murm'ring left my feet. 

Deeps to afTembling deeps in vaio 
Once more the iignai gave : 

The ihores the rufbing weight fuftaio. 
And check th' ufurping wave. 

Convinc'd, in Nature's volume wife 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And faddcn from my waVing t^^s 

Tb' inftrudive vifiott ficd* 



i$S 
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Tden whf thus heavy, O my foul ! 

Say w>iy, diftruftfal fttll, 4 

Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

0*er fcenes of future ill ? 

Let faif^ fupprefs each rifing fear. 

Each anxious doabt exclude ; 
Thv Maker's will has plac'd thee here, 

A Maker wife «nd good ! 

He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its juft reftraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold thlJ^WDCS, 

And faithful to relieitt,'^ 

Then why thus heavy, O my foul ? 

Say why, diftruftful ftill, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er fcenes of future ill I 

Tho* griefs unnumber'd throng thee round. 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whofe finger marks the Teas their bound. 

And curbs the headlong tide* merk 

SECTION IV. 

The Touth and the Phllofopher. 

A Grecian youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philofophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boaft his matchlefs (ki^I, 
To curb the fteed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pafs'd the gazing throng, 
Wiih graceful eafe, and fmack'd the thong, 
'^ The idiot wonder they exprefs'd 
Was praife and tranfport to his breaf^. ^ 

At length, quite vain, he needs would (how 

His mafler what his art could do ; 

And bade his flaves the chariot lead 

To Academus' facred (hade. 

The trembling grove confefs*d its fright. 

The wood-nymphs darted at the fight y 

The mufes dropt the learned lyre, 

And to their inmoft (hades TcxAte, 
Hawc'cr the youtht wuh forwaiTd uvt^ 
jBow« to ihc fyfS!^^ a«4 ioouuu>Sic ^«s* 
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The h(h refounds, the courfers fpring. 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowds with eager eyes, 
And moutj, purfue him- as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal return'd. 
With nobler thirft his bofom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The felf-fame track he marks again. 
Purfues with care the nice defign, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement feiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youth with emulation glow'd ; * 
£v'n bearded fages hail'd the' boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 
For hcy deep judging fage» beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And fluQi'd with hope, had caught his eye» 
•• Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry*d, 
** Expedl no praife from me," (and figh'd,) 
*• With indignation I furvey 
Such (kill and judgment^thrown away* 
The time profufely fqu^nderM there» 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employ'd, at lefs expenfe, 
Had taught thee honour, virtue,. fenfe. ; 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate 
To govern men, and guide the date." 

WHITEHEA! 

SECTION V. 

Difcourft. between Adam and Eve^ retiring to refi* 

Now came ftill ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her fober liv'ry all' things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beali and bird. 
They to their ginfTy couch, thefe to their nefts 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her am'rous delcant iung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living fapphires : Hefperus, that led 
The ftatry holt, rode brighteil, till the moon» 
Rifmg in clouded majefty, at length, . 
Apparent qiieei^unveii'd her pectXtfa Y\^X.^ 
Aad o*er the uark her iilvcs mdXkvV^ xYvi^'vi^ 
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When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair conforti lb' hoai 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to red, 
Mind us of like repofe ; fince God hath feC 
Labour and rell, as Jay and night, to mea 
SucceOive \ and the timely dew of deep. 
Now falling with fuft flumb'rous weight, inclines 
Onr eyelids Other creatures all day long 
Ro»e idle, unemploy'd, and lefs need reft ; 
M^n bath his ddily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways .* 
-While othei animals unaftive range, 
%iiA of their doings God takes no account. 
"Ip-morrow, ere frefh morning ftreafc the end 
Wth drQ approach of light, we muft be rifen* 
Al|d a't our pleafant labour \ to reform, 
ydb flow'ry arboar, yonder alleys green, 
Oui walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
Th« mock our fcant manuring, and require 
Mon hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Thofe bloflbms alfe, and thofe dropping gums, 
That lie bellrown, unfightly and uofmooth, 
A(k riddance, if we mean'to Itead with eafe. 
Meanwhile, as naluie wills, night bids us reil." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfeA beauty adorn'd ; 

" My author and difpofer, what thou bidft 
Unargu'd I obey '; fo God ordains. 
With thee converliDg I forget all time ; 
All feafons and their change, all pleafe alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing fweet. 
With charm of earlicit birds; pleafant the fun 
"When firll on this delightful laud he fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flow'r, • 
Glift'ring with dew-, fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft ihowers ; and fweet the coming oo 
Of grateful evening mild ; then fitent night. 
With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And thefe the gems of heav'n, her ftatry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when ihe afcends 
With charm of earlieft birds ; nor rifing fun 
On this delightful land \ nor herbs, fruit, flower, 
GliU'ring with dew ; not {la^Tavict »?\.^i ftiawets ; 
Nor gratefal evening mi\d ■, ivot t\\tTii.ws^\ 
Wltb thii her fQUmu biid •, iio» '«ii'*.^>l m(»^ 
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Or glitt'ring ftarllght, — without thcc, is fwcet. 

Bui wherefore all night long ihine thefe ? for whom 

This glorious fight, when fleep hath (hut all eyes ?" 

To whom our gcn'ral aticeftor reply'd : 
** Daughter of God and man. accomplilh'd Eve, 
Tbefe have their courfe to finifli round the earthf 
By morrow- e^i^ing ; and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minift'ring light prepared, they fct and rife ; 
Left total darknefs fhould by night regain 
Her old pofTeffion, and extinguifh life 
In nature and all things ; which thefe foft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourifh ; or in part (bed down 
Their Cellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfeflion from the fun's more potent ray, 
Thefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
-Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want fpedlators, God want praife : 
Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake and when we fleep. 
All thefe with ceafelefs praife his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often from the deep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we hw-ard 
CeleClial voices to the midnight arr^ 
JSole, or refponfive each to others' note, 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of inftrumental founds 
In full harmt)nic number join'd, their fongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to h^av'n.'* 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pafs'd 
On to their blifsful bower. 



■■ ■■■ '- There arriv'd, both flood, 

Both turn'd ; and under open fky adorM 
The God that made botK flcy, air, earth, and heav'n^ 
Which they behdd, the moon's refplendent globe. 
And ftarry pole. ** Thou alfo mad'ft the night, 
^aker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employ'd, 
Have finifh'd, happy in our mutua\ bdp^ 
And mutual lovCf the crown of a\\ out \>Y\fe 
OrddW*d by tljec ; and this delicious pV^c^ 
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For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou haft promiPd from us two a race. 
To fill the earth, who (hall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite^ both when we wake^ 
And when we feek, as now, thy gift of deep." 

M I LTOIi< 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death* 

Lo ! a form divinely bright 

Defcends, and burfts upon my fight ; 

A fes.Hph of illuftrious birth I 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely fweet her radient face, 
. And blooming with celeflial grace I 

Three (hining cherubs form'd her trait* 

WavM their light wings, and reath'd the plain ; 

Faith, with fublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions fluttering for the iky ; 

Here Hope, that fmiling angel hands. 

And golden anchors grace her h^nds ; 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Faireft and fav'rite maid of light. 

The feraph fpoke— •" 'Tis reafon's part 

To govern and to guard the heart ; 

To lull the wayward foul to reft. 

When hopes and fears diftraA the breaft» 

Reafon may calm this doubtful ftrife 

And ftecr thy bark through various life : 

But when the ftorms of death are nigh, 

And midnight darknefs veils the fky,. ^ 

Shall Reafon then dire(5l thy fail, 

Difperfe the clouds, or fmk the gale ? 

Stranger, this (kill alone is mine, 

Skill that tranfcends his fcanty line.'' 
** Revere thyfelf — thou'rt near allied 

To angels on thy better fide^ 

How various e*er their ranks or kinds« 

Angels are but unbodied minds ; 

When the partition walls decay, 

Men emerge angels from their clay. 

Yest when the frailer body dies, 
The foul a(rerts her kvtvdred (Vlv^^, 
But minds, thougbfpiuTvgitoTaV^Vj'^x^l \^k^^ 
Mud firft be tutor' d for \k^ ^V^^^ - 
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The joys above are under flood, 
And relifh'd only by the good. 
Who (hall aflume this guardian care ? 
Who (hall fecure their birthright there ? 
Souls are my charge — to me *tis given 
To train them for their native heaven. 

" Know then, who bow the early knee^ 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wifely, when Temptation waits. 
Elude her frauds, and fpurn her baits ; 
Who dare to own my injurM caufe. 
Though fools deride my facred laws ; 
Or fcorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though perfecution lifts her thong ; 
Though all the fons of hell confpire 
To raife the (lake and light the fire ; 
Know, that for fuch fuperior fouls, 
There lies a blifs beyond the poles ; 
Where fpirits (hine with purer ray. 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundlefs friend(hip rules i 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 
Where rifing floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour upon the foul I 

*• But Where's the pafTage to the (kies ? — 
The road through death's black valley lies. 
Nay, do not (hudder at my tale ; 
Though dark the (hades, yet fafe the vale. 
This path the bed of men have trod ; 
And who'd decline the road to God i 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favour can't be prizM too high.'* 

While thus (he fpoke, my looks exprefl 
The raptures kindling in my bread ; 
My foul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the flern monarch of the gcgve 
With haughty (Irides approach'd— amaz'd 
I (lood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The feraph calm'd each anxious fear, ^ 

And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then haften'd with expanded wing ■ 

To meet the palt terrific king. 
Bat now what milder fcenes anfe \ 
The tjranc drops his hoftVVe gu\£^ % 

S 
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He feems a jouth diviaely fairi ** 

In graceful ringlets waves ha hair ; 

His wing» their whit'niaR plumes difplajr, 

buTnifli'd plumes reflefl the day ; 
"Liglit flowj his fhtning azure »eft, 
And all the angel Aands confeft. 

I view'd the change with fwect furpiife ; 
And Oh ■ I panted for the Ikies t 
Thank'd Heaven, that e'er I drew mj breath : 
And triumpb'd in the thoughts of death. 

COTTOK. 

CHAP. III. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
The Va»iiy of Wtalib. 
NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With av'rice painful vigils keep | 
Still unenjoj'd the prefent ftore, 
I Still endlcfs fi g hs are breath'd for mor e. 
I O ! quit the Ihadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's trcafure buys 1 
To purchafe heav'n has gold the power i 
9 Can gold remoTe the mortal hoi^ r ? 
^ InlifeT ' • ■ "^ •■ 
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love be bought with gold ? 
Arc ftiendfliip's picafurcs to be fold ? 
No } all that's worth a wifli. i thnitghti 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unboogbt. 
Ceafe then on trafh thy hopes to biSO ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

Dl 

SECTION 11. 
Mlbing /onaed in vain. 



Let no prefhming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom ; as if aught was fonn'd 

J ^"Tni"! ^frriiHinnlr rnriff — 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwife, ot which the fmalleft part 
^ Exceeds the naTrpm vifinp y*^ *"•*• "'■Ilf^ ' 
As It, upon a tull pioootuotf d A'amt, 
On /welling columi\s »eai' i *« v^4t o^ wrt.\ 
^ A critic fiy, wbofc fecVAc i *gJs5SS^^^!"a-^' 
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Aft inch around, with blind prefumption boldj 

Should dare to tax the ftruflure of the whole. 

And lives the man whofe univcrfal ey^^ n 

Has fwept at once th* unbounded fchepic of things j 

Mark'd their dependence fo, ansLfiwrllaccord, 

As with unfalt'ring accent to conclude. 

That this availeth nought ? Has any ib^ 

The mighty chain of beings, lefs'ning oown 

From infinite perfedion to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, defolate abyfe4^ 

From which aflonifh'd thought, recoiling, turns ? 

Till then alone let zealous praife afcend^ 

And hymns of holy wonder to that pow^, 

Whofe wifdom thines as lovely in our mfnds. 

As on our fmiling eyes hi^ervanunln* 

J THOMSON. 

SECTION III. ^ 

On Pride. 

Op all the caufes, which confpire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and mifguide the mind, 

What the weak head with dronged bias rules, 
jride. the never failing vice of fools, 
itever nature has in worth deny'd. 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 

For, as in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
QJjSU^t. wants in blood and fpirits, fwell'd with wind. 

Pride, where wit fails, fteps into our defence^ 

And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe. 

If once right reafon drives that cloud away, 
Q Tr nt h breaks upon us with refidlefs day. 

Trlift not yourfelf ; but, your defers to know, ^ 

Make ufe of every friend, and every foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
u Drig k deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring : 

There (hallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 

And drinking largely fobers us again. 

Fir'd.at firft fight with what themufe imparts^ 

^n fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
Te, from the bounded level of our mindf^ ' 

Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind ; 

But, more advanced, behold, with ftrange furprife> 
/ New diftai^ jfcenes of endlefs fcience rife ! 
^' Sii,-pfeard at firft the tow'img A\^^ vj^ vc^^^ 

MouQt-o'^r the vales, aud fccm to \xt2A xicx^^i \ 
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,' Th' eternal fnows appear already paft, 
^iXnd th»firft clouds and mountains feem the laft. 
/'BuT'ihofe attain'd, we tremble to iurTcyir 

The growing labours of the lengiben'd way ; 

Th' increaling profpefl tires onr wand'ring eyes; 

r Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps oa Alps arife., 

SECTION IV. 
Crtulty ta Brulei cenfured, 
I I WOULD not enter on my lid of friends, 
i rhough ^rac'd with polifh'd manners and Gae fenfe, 
Y=l wantmit fenribiliiy,) the man 

d Who netJIefsl r fets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertest ftep may crulh \ht fnail, 
That crawls at evening in the public path ) 
But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 
^ y'ill-fea J afide, aiid l et the rep tile live. 
aJ The creeping vermine, toRthlome to the light. 
And eharg'd perhaps with venom, that inuodes 
A vilitor unwelcome into fcenes 
. S iicred to ne a tnefs a nd repofe . th' alcov_e, 
7The chamber, or refefiory, may die.' 
A necefl^^ry afl incurs no blame. 
Mot fo, when held within their proper bnan^i, 
.■\njij4jiltleib of ofence. they_range the air, 
COr take iReir paflime in the fpacious iield : 
0* There they are privileg'd. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 
g^m Hurbs th' economy of natijre's rea]mj_ 
^^WhoTwTienTTe formMT^efignM iliem an abode. 
The fum is this i if man's convenience, health. 
Or fafciy, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are para mount, and mull eit ioR uifli t he irs. 
^T^tfe they ate all, tHe meaned things that are, 
' A? free to live and to enjoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the flrd, 
Who, jg , h is fove reig n wifdo m made t hem all. 
VYe I he refor e" wh fl love mercy, TKKh'ycu'r fons 
To love it too. The fpring time of oor years 
Is foon dirtinnour'd and defil'd, in mod, 
il^hwdding il^s that alt a prud ent hand» 
7To check them. BuT, a\aTT'no\vt ioo^^ fti-aaX?.* 
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Than cruelty, mofl: dev'li(h of them all. 
Mercy to him that (hows it, is the ra lct 
/^AnJ righteous limitation ot its ad, 

By which Heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man ; 
And he that (hows none, being ripe in yearS} 
, And confcious of the outrage he commits, 
^u\\\ fiiili ilr4Wki^M»4iwil it innhii tfiPHi 

COWPER. 

SECTION V. 

A Parapbrafe on the latter Part of the 6th Chapter of St^ 

Matthew. 

f WHBN^my breaft labours with oppreffive care, 
And o^er my ch^ek defcends the falling tear ; 
Whilejall my warring paffions are at ftrife, 
Oh ! let me liften to the words of life I 
Raptures deep felt his do(5lrine did impart* 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 
£^** Think- not, when all yourfcanty (lores aflford 
Is fpread at. once upon the fpariDg board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears. 
While on the roof the howling temped bears ; 
What faither (hall this feeble life fu(lain, 
And what (hall clothe thiefe ihiv'ring limbs agaiit. 

Q Say) does pot life its noavi(hment exceed ? 
Arid the fair body its invefting weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low dcfpair— ' \. y 
See the light tenants of the barren air : *.^ . ^ 

To them, nor (lores, nor granaries, belong ; 
/i ^i2SS^^'' ^^ ^^^ woodla nd, an d the p leajingjong^ % 
J Yet, your kThdTieav^nly Father" bendfs hv» eye ^^ 
On the lead wing that flits along the fky. 
To him they fing, when fpring renews the plain 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their mufic, nor their plaint in vain :. 
He hears the gay, and the diftrefbful call ; 
And with unfparing bounty fills them all. 
t^ Obferve the nTing lily's fnowy grace ; 
Obferve the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil, nor (pin, bnt carelefs grow ; 
Yet fee how warm they bln(h ! how bright they glow i 
What rega] ye/lments -oari with lV\em com^Ait \ 
What k'mgSo (i^ining ! or what qweetv ^o ^avc \ 
^'^Ifceafslcfs, thus, the fowls oS. \\«Av'tiV»^ ^t^^^\ 

If o'er the fields fuch lucidrObcs IvQ t^xt-a.^^ \ « 

^ -«■ ■ - S a ' __.«.. ■•, 
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Will he not care for you, ye faithlert, fay i 

U he unwifc ? or are ye leri thda they I" thohioii> 

SECTION vr. 

. 7ht Death of a good Man ajlreag laetntive U Firtue. 
/The chamber where [he good man meeti his fate 

Is privileg'd b tftmi the t amnnm-^wrtfc - 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
Receive the blelUng, and adore the chance 
That threw in this Bcthefda your difeafe : 
If unreftor'd by this, defpair your cure. 
For, here, refilllefi demnnnration dwelU ; 
, A death- bed's a deieftor of the heart. 
y Here tir'd dillimulation drops her mafk, 
r Thro' life's crimace, that miftrcfs ol the fcene ! 
Here real and apparent, are the fame. 
You fee the man ; you fee his hoid on heav'ai 
If found his virtue, as Philander's found. 
Heav'n waits not the lall moment ; owns her friends 
On this fide death ; and points them out to men i 
A leflurc, filent, but of fov'reign power ! 
To vice, confufion ; and to virtue, peace. 
a7 Wh.Uever farce the boaftful hero plays, 
Virtue alone ha« majedy in death ; 
And Krcater Kill, the mgrgtthe tyraDtfrownf. tqv»a 

JldW*''S'^^ SECTION VU. / 
. R^idiom on a/ulurt Stale from a Bimetu ofWtater, 
f Tis^Unne ! dread winter fpreads his latell glooms. 
And reigns [remendous o'er the. conqiier'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies I 
How dumb the tuneful t Horror wide extends 
His .letolate domain. Behold, fond man I 
See li^re thy piSur'd life ; pafs fome few years, 
Tliy fl iw'ring fpring, thy fummcr's ardent ftrengtb. 
Thy fober autumn lading into age, 
And pate concluding winter comes at laft. 
And Ihuis the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled 
Thufe die.ims of greatnefs ? thofe unfolid hopea 
Ofhappindi! thofe lonj;ing» ii\« tamtX 
TAc/e reliefs cares i thoCc WV^ \>MW:At 4*1*^ 
Thofe eav-fucnt. fcftWe nie^iu I i\iolf<e.wtL«,'ftaK 
Xofl iciween good aod iW, »iiat ftwi' 4 '^'l ^A* ^- 
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^11 now are vanifli'd I Virtue folc furvi ves, 

mmortal, never failing friend of man, 

iis guide to happinefs on high. And fee ! 

Tis come, the glorious morn ! the fecond birth 

)f beav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature hears 

The new creating word ; and ftarts to life, 

!n every heightened form, from pain and death 

Torever free. The great eternal fcheme, 

involving all, and in a perfed whole 

Jniting as ,the profpe^ wider fpreads» 

To reafon's eye refin'd clears up apace. 

iTe vainly wife ! Ye blind prefumptuous ! now, 

ZIonfounded in the duft, adore that Power 

f\.nd wifdom oft arraigned ; fee now the caufe 

IVhy unafTuming worth in fecret llv'd 

f^nd dy'd negle<fled a^hy the good man's (hare 

Ln life was gall and Ditternefs of foul : 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

[n ftarving folitude ; while luxury, 

[n palaces, lay draining her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heaven-born truths 

A.nd moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of fuperftition's fcourge : why licens'd pain. 

That cruel fpoiler, that embofom'd foe, 

[mbitter'd all our blifs. Ye good diftrefl ! 

^e noble few ! who here unbending ft and 

Beneath life's pre/fure, yet bear up awhile, 

A.nd what your bounded view, which only faw 

A little part deem'd evil, is no more : 

The dorms of wintry time will quickly pafs, 

And one unbounded fpring encircle all. thomsom* 

SECTION VIII. 

AdanCs Advice to Eve^ to avoid Temptation* 

y O- WOMAN, bed are all things as the will 
Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfedl or deficient left 
Orall that he created, much lefs man, 
Or aught that might his happy date fecnre» 
Secure from outward force. Withm hvoaik\£ 
The duager lies, yet lies withm Vi\s ^o>w« \ 
- -Againd bis will he can receive no Ywctwu 
But Gad left free the will \ fox viV^«X o\>fei% 
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Rearon, is free, and reafon fae made ri^ht ; 
But bid her well beware, and (till erefl, 
Lell hj fome fair appearing good furpris'dt 
She diflate falfe, and milinform the will 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. 
Not then mlllrull, but tender love, enjoins 
That I (hould mind thee oft ; and mind thon me : 
Firm, we fubfifl, yet pofliblc to fwetve, 
Since Teafon not impollibly may meet 
Sjme fpec i ous ob j eiSJjjjh e foe fubotn'dj 
£And fall into deception unaware. 
Not keeping Clriftell watch, as the was wam'd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and mod likely if from roe. 
Thou fever not ; tridl will coroe unfought. 
Wouldft thou approve thy conftaticy ? approve 
rirft tby obedience; ih' other who can know. 
Not feeing tbce attempted, wlio aited i 
£ut if thou think, trial unfought may find 
Us both fecurer than thus warn'd thou feem'ft. 
Go ; for thy [tay, not free, abfents thee more ; 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what thou haft of virtue, furomon all ; 
For God towards thee hath done hia part j do thine 

SECTION IX. 

0« Procr.J{lnalhn. 
I Be wife to-day j 'tis madn;fs to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ( 
Thus on, till wifdom is pufh'd out of life. 
Procraftination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it lUnU, till a]1 are fled ; 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaft concerns of an eternal fcene, 
^ Of man's miraculous miftakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are ahout to live j" 
Forever on the brink of being born, 
AH pay themfelves the compliment to think, 
They, one day, (hall not diivel ; and their pride 
On ihi.s rectrfion takes up ready pralfe ; 
At iea/l, their own ; the\t ittWyeieXNt^a^'^'iraftak-, 
How excellent that Vite tViey ac'w vtWWfii \ 
Time lodg'd iniheiv own ViatvAs w lo^V * Y^\% \ 
Th»t lodg'd in fate's. u> wtdQia "i^^l '^^^''■^^^ \ 
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The thing they can't but purpofe, they poftpone. 
*Tis not in folly, not to fcorn a fool 5 
And fcarce in human v^ifdom to do more. 
All promife is poor dilatory man ; 
And that through every ftage.^^When young, indeed, 
' In full content, we fometimes nobly reft, 
Unanxious for ourfelves ; and only wilh, 
As duteous fons, our fathers were more wife. 
At thirty, man fufpeds himfelf a fool : 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pufhes his prudent purpofe to refolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Jefolves, and re-refolves, tlien dies the fame. 
^And why ? Becaufe he thinks himfelf immortal. 
11 men think all men mortal but themfelves ; 
Themfelves, when fome alarming fhock of fate 
Strikes through their woundedibearts the fudden dread: 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon clofe : where, pad the fhaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no fear the iky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Kv'n with the tender tear which Nature (Seds 
O'er thofe we love, we drop it in their grave. 

YOUNG. 

SECTION X. 

Tl'bai Pbliofophy^ which Jiops at fecondary CaufeSf reproveik 
f Happy the man who fees a God employ'd 

In all th« good and ill that checker Ufe ! 

Refolving all events, with their efPeds 

And manifold refuits, into the will 

And arbitration wife of the Supreme* 

Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 

The leaft of our concerns ; (fince from the leaft 

The greateft oft ori|>;inate ;) could chance 

Find place in his' dominion, or difpofe 

One lawlefs particle to thwart his plan ; 

Then God might be furpris'd, and unforefeen 

Contingence might alarm him, and didurb 
Jhe fmooth and eoual coy ffg nf {^js fiffjiiyg^ ' 

^yhis truth, philofophy. though eagle-eyed 

In nature's tendencies, oft d^r\t30k§ V ~*'* - - - •- 
And hdving foand hh iuftrumenti iotg^&U ^ 
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Or difrrgardsi Of) more prefumptiiotis Dill) 
Denies tne power that wields it< God proclaiins 
His hot difpUafure a^aiflft foolifh men 
That live an atheift lite ; inrolves the heav'a 
In lempells ; quits his K^afp Upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ;' bids a plague 
Kindle a Hery boil upon the Ikin, 

-r And Dutrift the hreatb of hlnomlnf* health . 
(^He calls for fannine, and the meagre fiend" 
Bli ws mildew from between his Ihrivel'd lips. 
And taints the golden ear ; be fprings bis miacf, 
And defolates a nation at a blaft ; 
FoTtb fteps the fpruce pbilolbpher, and tells 
Of hoinogenial and difcordant fprings 
And principles : of caufes, how they work, 
By neceflary laws, their furc effefls, 
Of aA'on and reai£lion. He has found 
The fource of the dii^jafe that naiare feels ; 
And hiiitjJif world t^fcp h.-3rr arvj jfanifl. fear. 

oThou fool ! will thy difcovery of the caule 

'Siil'pend th' efft-a, or heal it ? Has not God 
Still wrough'. by means fince Grft-he made {^be wor 
And did he not of old employ his- means 
To drowri it I What is his creation lefs 
Than a capacious refervoir of means, 
Form'd for his ufe, and ready at his wilH 
Go, drefs thine eyes with eye falre \ alk of him, 
Or ailc of wbomfoevcr he has taught ; 
And learn, though late, the genuine caufe of all. 
co^ 
SECTION XI. 
IiuSgnant Sintimenlt en nailonal Preja£eei and Hatrtd 
an S/avtrj. 

I Oh for a lodge in fome vaft wildemefs. 
Some boundlefs contiguity offhade. 
Where rumour of opprefllon and deceit. 
Of unfuccefsful or fucccfsful war, 
MighE never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 
My foul is fick with es'ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
There is no flefli in man's obdurate heart. 
Jt does not feel for roa.n.S ^ T\^e Tvw wca.V'n&^d 

Ol brotherhood is fe'»er'5, aia \\\e ttw. 

That falls afimdes-at xh« wiwV oi fo«- 
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He finds his fiellow guilty of a fkin 
Not colour'd like his own ; and having powef 
T' inforce the wrong, for fuch a worthy caufe^ 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands interfered bv^a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. ^Mounta ins interpos'cfy 

of nati 



Make enemies of nations^ whA hSld ^Icf 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and deftroys ; 

And worfe than all, and mod (o be deploi'd> 

As human nature's broadefl:, fouled blot. 

Chains him, and tafks him, and exadls his fweat 

With dripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 

Weeps when (he fees infli^ed on a bead. 

Then what is m^ y And what man feeing this, 

land Having huniaii i'(!diiigy, d'6^Si UUL blufli * 

And hang his head, Ito think himfelf a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan. me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That (inews bought and fold have ever earn'd. 

No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

Jud edimation priz'd above all price ! 

I had much rather be myfelf the flave, 

An4 we^r the bnnds, than fadei^ thefti on him. 

»We have no llave^ Af A6lhe ; then wny abroad ^ 

And they themfelves once ferried o'er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their (hackles fall* 

That's noble, and befpeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the bleding. Spread it then^ 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire : that where Britain's power 

Is ielty mankind may feel her mercy too. cowpe^. 



CHAP. IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES* 

SECTION I. 
4 7be Morning in Summer* 

/THE meek'ej*d morn appears, moiYiw o£ ^^^^^ 
At £r(l faiat gleaming ia the da^\^t<i tiAi \ 
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Till far o'er ether fpreads the wid'ning glow ; 
And from before the luftre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd ftep 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apuce» 
And opens all the lawny profped wide. 
^The dripping rock, the mountain's milty top, 
Swell on the fight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the duik, the fmoking currents (bine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the foreft glade 
The wild deer trip, and« often turning, gaze 
At early pafTenger. Mufic awakes 
The native voice of undifTembled joy ; 

-thiclc around the woodland hvmns apfe. 
RouPd by the cock, the foon clad'lfaepherd leaves 
His moffy cottage, where with peace he dwells $ 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock to taflc the verdure of the morn. 
Falfely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, fpringing from the bed of lloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the filent hour, 
To meditation due and facred fong ? 

(/To lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 
The fleeting moments of too fhort a life t * 
Total extindlion of th' enlighten'd foul ! 
Or elfe to feverifh vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and toffing thro* diftemper'd dreams I 
Who would in fuch a gloomy (late remain » 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry mufe 
And every blooming pleafure waits without, 
To blefs the wildly devious morning walk ? Thomson. 

SECTION n. 

Rural Sounds f at well as rural SigiiSf deUghtfid. 

Nor rural fights alone, but rural founds 

Exhilarate the fpirit, and reflore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, Y 

That fweep the fkirt of fome far (preading wood 

Of ancient growth, make mufic, not unlike 

The dafh of ocean on his winding fhore, 

And lull the fpirit while they fill the raind« 

LTnnu/nber'd branches waving \tv \!l[i^\>\aL^^ 

their leaves €a& fi^ivxwtv^ 2^ ^\. o;^^ 
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Nor lefs compofure waits upon the roar 
Of diftant floods ; or on the fofter voice t 

Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills thvit flip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loofe pebbles, lofc themfelves at length 
In matted grafs, that, vith a Ifvelier green, 
. Betrays the fecret of their filent courfe. 
Nature inanimate employs fweet founds ; 
But animated nature fweeter ftill, 

en thoufand warblers cheer the dvty, ^nd one 
The live-long night. Nor thefc alone, wbofe notes 
Nice finger'd art muft emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that fwim fublime, 
In dill repeated circles, fcreaniing loud 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 
That hails the rifmg moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themfelves, and harfhi 
Yet heard in fcencs whe're peace Torever reigns, 
And only thercy pleafe highly for their fake. cow per. 

SECTION III. 

The Rofe. 

/ The rofe had been wafh'dj juft wafh'd in a fliowcr. 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; 
The plentiful moifture encumber'd the flower, 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

^The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it feem'd, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flouTifhing bufli where it grew. 

Q\ haflily feiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a nofegay, fo dripping and drown'd ; 
And Twinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
1 fnapp'd it ; it fell to the ground. 

Z^And fuch, I exclaim'd, is the pitilefs part . 
' Some ad by the delicate mind, 
Regardlefs of wringing and breakipf^ a heart, ^ • - - 
Already to forrow refignM. 

<This elegant rofe, had I (haken it lefs, ^ 

Might have bloom'd with its owA\eT 2lnmV\\\^ v 
And the tear that is wip'd wiih a WtxX^ ■A<i^t<.'^'i> 
Mdy be foUow'd perhaps by a tm\U- ccwt^ 

T 
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SECTION IV. 
Care of Eirdi/or their Toung. 
/ : .i thus the patient ddin alTitJuoua fits, 
\.>i to be tempted from her tender talTc, 
'h by fliarp hunger, or by fnooth delight, 
'. :i ' the whole loof^ned fpring arnund ber blows, 
>:<, fympathirmg partrer takes hi& fliuid 
J)i^_h on ih' opponent bank, and cealelefs ficgs 
The tedious time away [ or elfe fopplies 
Her place a moment, while fiie Aidden flits 

To pick thr framy mfal. ^11.' j^pppjnt^H ,:.r,f 

\\'\.- pious toil Julfill'd, the callow young, 
M ^11 m'd and expanded into perfefl life, 
Thci" brittle bondajie break, and come to light, 
'* li'.lpleli family, demanding food 
, .1 conftant clarriDur. what paQlons then, 
. nelcing fentimcnti of kindly care, 

■ e new parents feize Awaj they By 

" '■ ""■? .■■ iwa i !, a n a - u ii uami i g i iui 

.' 1 iiioft delicious morfel to their youngs 
'\\li- M equally dinributed. again 
.' earch begins. Even fo a gentle pair, 

I tune funk, but form'd 'if gen'rous mould, 
rharm'd with cares beyond the vulgat breall, 
^.1 . --.I e ione cot amid the diftant woods, 
• ■ lii.'d alone by jiovidential Heaven, 
'f they, weeping, eye their infant train, 

.1 ■■'.' theii own appetites, and give them aU. 

THOMSON. 

SECTION V. 
K:!"' ; j-il Shvery eontrafied. Pari of a Lttter mrillen from 
. Italy by Mdffon, 

'fin a kii.J Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
A: ■ ■'■ itter'd bkflings with a liberal hand t 
>>u' .' at avail her unezhaulled flores, 

oming mountains, and her funny {faorcs, 
\' I the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 

'7 fi. tes ol nature, and the charms of art, 
Whi' ; 'roud oppreflion in her vallies reigns, 
t' anny ujurps her happy pla in^? 
.'■/ ~'p' T inhabitant (leHtilUflil Vaiti 
' ," i'ning orange, atwi.X^itl'JUiWW^^'ctt.vo.-, 
.e fees the growiog oiU »n4 '#.\i\t:s, 
■'■■ifx- i. Jiemjrtlc's fragT»ntfliai'nev™«'' 
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Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r fupreniely bright, 

Profufe of bllfs, and pregnant with deh'ght ! 

PerpetUril plcafures in thy prefence reign ; 

And iVniling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eas'd of her load, fubjeflioQ grows .more light ; 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy fight. 

Thou mHk'il the gloomy face of nature gay ; 

Giv*li beauty to the fun, and pl^afyre to di| day. 
5&Dntoreign mountains, may the fun refine 
^^e grape's foft juice, and mellow it ta wine ; 

With citron groves adorn a diflant foil, 

And the fat olive fwell with floods of oil | 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ikies ; 

Nor at the coarfenefs of our hcav'n repine, 

Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads (hine : 

'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's iflc. 

And makesher barren rocks, andher bleak moantains fmil^. 



SECTION vr. 

Charity. A Paraphrafe on the thirteenth Chapter of the fir^ 

Epljlle to the Corinthians. 

jj Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongncr — 

Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels fung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or fcience can define ; 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of the babbling eartn ; 
Did Shadracb's zeal my glowing breafl infpife^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Ifrael faW, 

^ WhnU Mpfp*^ ff'^/^^ "^[rr^rt^Sy and Taw < 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guelt. 
Were not thy power exerted in my breafl, 
Thofe fpeeches would fend up unheeded prayer :- 
That fcorn of life would be but wild defpair ; 
A cymbal's found were better than my voice 5 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noife. 
Charity, decent, modeft, eafy, kind, 
Softens the -high, an4. rears the abje^ mind ; 
'Knows with juil reins, and gentle hand, to guide 

jm Betwixt vile ihdn^c.^jinjLiigi mmm^'mMmt 

J "Not fooii provok'd, (he eafily foT^\'<its \ 
And much /he fuffers, as (he mucVv\i^\v^N^^ 
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pe^ice (licWings wberevci' ilie arrives ; 
biiilJi our fjuivt A% Iho form* our lives ; 
i ihe roagli pmhs of peevilh nature even j 

I "rT'J".!!^'' tir-" - ''"'•* ^'ii^r".. 

^ch otiicr (lift wliicli God on man beHovs, 
]ropfi bounds, and due retlriiftioD knows ; 
5ne fix'J piirpole di/dicaret its power j 
i finilbinf; iu ;i^> cxrIU nn more. 
s, to bbedience [o whur Heaven decrees, 
wleJf'e lb.ill lUU, ;md prophecf (hall ceafe : 
laHiij; charity's more ample fway, 
bi;ur:d by lime, nor fubjeifl to decay, 
appy iriumpb fli.iH for 



"ifjfou^n 

;yc ubferveii the di'lant pl.inets pafi i 
;le we dilcover j but allow, 
more remains unfeen, than art can {how ; 
lilA our mind its knotvledj^e would improvt', 
eeblc eye intent on things above,) 
as we tn:ty, we lift our reafon up, 
ith dircAed, and confirm'd by hope j ~'~ 

Tt we able only to furvcy 
lings of beams, and promifes of daj ; 
in's fulkr effluence mocks our dazzl'd fight ( 
"ill JT" ''"•'''^1i;i"''i ""'* "y] ftTTing in lijjhT 
foon the mediate clouds Ihall be difpell'd ; 
in fhall Toon be face to face beheld, 
his robes, with all liis ^lory on, 
fublime on his meridian thrc 



and one in joy ; 
thou,. more Lappy pfiwer, faifchariiy, 
phant firisr, greuteft of the three, 
HfTc, and ihy nnture flill the fame, 
■ J thy lamp, and uncoafum'd rhy flame, 

i :ill furvive — .. 

■. Ian J before the lioft of heaven confeft, 
' r bleOing, and forever blelh 

SECTION vir. 

PiSMr^if A £S'i Man, 
i^el putdu my pencW, WAt V dTi-w, 
othiiig icfs than angeX cavi eicwi. 
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A man on earth devoted to the (kies ; 
Like (hips at Tea, while in, above the world. 
With afpedt mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him feated on a mount ferene, * 
Above the fogs of fenfe, and paffion's ftorm ; 
All the black cares and tumults of this life. 
Like harmlefs thunders, breaking at his feeti 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine fons, the fceptred, and the flavet 
A mingled mob ! a wand'ring herd ! he fe«S| 
Bewilder'd in the vale : in all unlike ! 
His full reverfe in all ! What higher pralfe ? 
What ftronger demonflration of the right ? 
^IjThe prefent all their care : the future his* 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals* 
Their virtues varnifh nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's edeem ihey court ; and he his owq. 
Theirs the wild chafe of falfe felicities ; 
His, the compos'd pofFcffion of the true. 
Alike throughout is his confillent pi^ce, ' 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour'd fhreds of happinefs. 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and (hows their nakednefs. 
Z? He fees with other eyes than theirs, : where they 
Joehold a fun, he fpies a Deity ; 

What makes them' only fmile, makesihim adore. • 

Wh«re .they fte mountains, he but atoms fees ; 
A'l empire in his balance'Xveighs a grain. 
They tlfings terreftrial worfhip, as divine ; 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as duft« 
That dims his Hght, and (hoElpns his furvey. 
Which lon^;s, in infinite, to Iffle all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays a^de to find his dignity ; 
No dignity, they find in aught befides. •* 

They triu/liph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipfe : 
Himfelf too /lyjch he prizes to be ptowA \ 
And nothing thinks fo great 'm mat\,^ ttixa* 



Too dear he holds his int'red, to ttftglt^ 
4oo^r's welfare, or his right luvadf^ \ 
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Tlieir interell, like a lion, lives on prfy. 

Thi:| kintllc a\ the iludow of a «ri.>ng ; 

Wrong he I'udMii.i with temper, lo< ks on tieav'n, 

Not ftoops J» think hii ir.jurer bis toe ; 

Nonght, but what wuunJs hi& virtuci wounds bis peace 

A cover'd heait their ch.uiifler defendi j 
.A cover'd htart denies him half his |»raife. 
^Wiih nakedncfs his innc'cencc agrees ; 
'while iheir hroad folidge tellifies their fall ! 

1 heir ncMoys cad, whcie his full fe.ill bef^ins : 

His joys tieale, theirs murder, future blifs. 

Tu triumph in txilUnce, his alune ; 

And his alone triumphantly to :hink 

His true exiilence is not yet begun. 

His gloiious couife was, yefleidiy, complete : 

P^ath, then, was welcome j yet life Aill is fweet. 

VOWMC 

SECTION VIII. 
Tht Pliajiim of Reiirmenl. 
ky KNEW he hut bis happinefs, of ment 
The bappiell he I wholfar from public r^ge^ 
Deep in the vale? wiil/a choice few retir'd^ 
IjMnks ihe pure pj eafures of the rural Jit ei 
j/ What tTioftne dome be wanting, whole proud gate. 
Ej'h morning, vomits out the fneaking crowd 
Of fl;.ttcrers falf^ and in t^eir turn abujtd f 
Vile intercourfe § What thot the glitfting robe, 
Of every iiue rcfl-aed light Can give^ 
Or floated loofcAor (liff with mazy eoliU 
rri :j. ..„.! ' fr_. 1-. _/■!.:•_ 



The pride and gaze of foi.l^opprefs him not f 
What th<4 from utmoll lanJand feapurvcy'i^ 
n each rarer tributary life ' 



Kiate table heaps 

jUWhatthojbi!-! 

juice I nor liink ii 



Bleeds not ■ and his infauate table heaps 
Witli lusufy and death|""' ■ •■■ ■ 
Flames not with colliy ji 

Oft of gay caielhe tofles o_. , 

Or melts ihe thoughilefs hours in idle ftatc4 
What ihof he knows nut ihofe tantaftic joy% 
TJjat flill amuie ihe wanton. Hill deceive » 
A face of plealureibMi a Yitart q5 ¥*m i 
Their JioUow moinenfs \n\dc\i^\\«i s&\ 
Sure peace is Vis* a foWdWfc ev\TW.^« 
To WirannnmlmcKt and faV\aMC»i*^OV*\ 
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la herbs anJ fruits ; whatever greens the fpringi 

When heaven defcenJs in (howersy or bends the bough 

When fummer reddens, and when autumn beams | 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal'd and fattens with the riche(V fap | 

Thefe are not wantmg ; nor the milky drove^/ 

Luxuriant, fpread o'er all the lowing vale y 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of ftreams 

And hum of bees, inviting deep fincere 

Into the guiltlefs breaft, beneath the (hade/ 

Or, thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ^ 

Nor aught be fides of profpe^, grove, or long^ 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 

Here too dwells Ample truth ^ plain innocence | 

Unfullied beauty ; fourvd unbroken youth^ 

Patient of labour^ with a little pleas'd^ / 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil i 

Calm contemplation, and poetic eafe. Thomson^ 

SECTION IX. 

Tbe Pleafure and Benefit of an improved and well direded 

Imagination % 
Oh ! bleft of Heaven, whom not the languid fongs 
Of luxury, the firen ! not the bribes 
Of fordid wealth, nor all the gaudy fpoils 
Of pageant honour, can feduce to leave 
Thofe ever blooming fwcets, which from the (lore 
, Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charm th' enliven'd foul ! What tho^ nob all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envy'd life : tho* only few poffefs 
Patricir;n treafures, or imperial ftate ( 
Yet nature's care, to all her childienjufl^ 
With richer ireafiires, and an ampler (late*. 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to ufe them. His the cit/'s pomp/ 
The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch» 
The breatliing marble and the fculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud poffeflTor's narrow clain|^ 
His tuneful bread enjoys. For him, the fpring 
Pi/iiis hcT dews, and from vhe Wttxv ^tm 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : foT\i\tn)\)[i^\i^t^^ 
Of autumn tinges every fertWe braxvcVi 
With bloomiDg gold, aud >Auftk^s\\>t^ ^Ba^ wojtk* 
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E*ch pining hour (heds tribute from her wings > • 

AmJ iiill new be.tuiics meet his lonelf wdlk, 

And loves unfcit atir^fl him. Not SI breeze 

Flici o'er the meadnw ; not a cloud imbibes 

The frttinjf fun's effulgence ; not a ftrain 

From all the tenants of the wiubling fliade 

Afcenils ; but whence his bofnm can partake 

Fri-fl] pleafure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 

Frefh pleafure only ; for th' attentive mindt 

Bv this liarmoniiius afLion on her powers. 

Becomes herfelf harmonious : wont fo oft 

In outward things to medicate the charm 

Oflacr-d order, fuon (he feeks at home. 

To Bad 4 kindred ord:r ; Co exert 

Whhinherfclfthis elegance of love, 

This f.iir infpir'd delight ; her temper'J powers 

ReGne at length, and every pafliiin wears 

A chafter, milder, more attraflive mien. 

But if to ampler profpeils, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 

Thefe leiTcr gnices, (he jffume!. the pott 

Of that eternal Majeftj- that weigh'd 

The world's founJations. if to thefe tlie mind 

Exalts her daring eye [ then mightier far i 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of fervile cuftom cramp her generous powers ? 

Wjuld fordid policies, the b»rb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame purfuits, to indolence and fea.r ? 

Lo ! (he appeals to nature, to the wiodi 

And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied courfe, 

The elements and feafons : all declare 

For what th' eternal makek has ordain'd 

The powers of man : we feel within ourfelves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

BeneBcent and a&ive. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works inflrufl, with God bimfelf 

Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions t afl upon his plan ; 

Aod /orm to bill the retilU of -tbeir £}uli. akemii 
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CHAP. V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7he Hermit. 

■ . i€ clofe of the day, when the hamlet is flill, 
('id mortals the sweets of forgetful nefs prove ; 
:- 1 nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
I'd nought but the nightingale's fong in the grove c 
■v,ra thus by tlie cave of the mou&tain afar, 

A :iile his harprun^j fympSonious, a hermit began ; 

more with himself or with nature at war, 
.' f 1 thought as a fage, tho' he felt as a man. 

j'"^* ! why, all abandon d to darknefs and wo ; 
\ \- hy, lone Philomela, that languifhing fall i 
■• jpring Ihall return, and a lover beftow, 
■=d forrow rio longer thy bofom inthral. 
if pity infpire thee, renew the fed lay, 
- 1 3um, fweeteft complainer, man calls thee to mourn ; 

■ 3th him, whofe pleafures like thine pafs away : 
t ill quickly they pafs — ^but they never return. 

' )w gliding remotf, on the verge of the iky, 
ic moon half extinpuifh'd her crcfcent diiplays ; 
lately I mark'd, when majeftic on high 
> e flione, and the planets were loft in her blaze. 
/ on, thou fair orb, and with gladnefs purfue 

' he path that condudts thee to fplendour again ; 
V man's faded glory whit change (hall renew ! 
. b, fool ! to exult in a glory fo vain ! 

: is night, and the landfcape is lovely no more : 
mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
;: mom is approaching, your charms to reftore, 

"rfumM with frelh fragrance, and glitt ring with dew. 
yet for the ravage* of winter I mourn ; 
ind nature the embryo bloifom will fave : 
when (hall fpring vifit the mouldering urn ! 
wbeu ihall day dawn on the night of the grave t 

\vas thus by the glare of falfe fcience betray'd, 
hat leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 
thoughts wont to roam, from fliade onward to fliade, 
. eftru&on before me, and forrow behind. 
' ity, great Father of light, then 1 cry'd, 

hy creature who fain would noc wander from thee ! 
humbled in duft, I relinquifh my pride ; 
rom doubt and from darknefs thou only canft free.. 

- nd darknefs and doubt are now flying away ; 
fo longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
urcaks on the traveller, faint and aftray, 
'^he bright and the balmy effulgenct of vtMvrQ.% 4 
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'■ c truth, love, >ind mercy, in triumph defer nding, 
AnJ nature all glowing in Eden's firft bloom ! 

. II the cold ehcck of dcith fmiles and rofes are blendin 
And beauty immortal awakes IVom the tomb.'' 

SECTION II. 
t The Beggar'i Pctilion, 

j'lTY the forrows of a poor old man, 

Whnfe trembling limbs have borne him to your 
Whofe days are dwindled to the ftiorteft fpan ; 
Ob ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your ftor 
.:' "h^fc tatter'd cloihes my poverty befpedk, 

Tiiefe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd year 
tnd many a furrow in tny grief worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of teara. 
- ion houfe erefted on the rifiQg ground. 

With tempting dCpcQ drew me from my road j 
*'ol' plenty there a refidence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 
'. lard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I crav'd a morfet of their bread, 
. pamper'd menial drove me from the door^ 
To feek a (Iielter in a humbler ftied. 
/ ' ! take me to your hofpilabl: dome ; 
- Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
hort is my paffige to the friendly tomb j 
For t am poor and miferably old. 
hould 1 reveal the fources of my grief. 
If ibft humanity e'er touch'd your bread, 
our hands would not withhold the kind relief) 
And tears of pity would not be repreft. 
leaven fends misfortunes, why (hould we repine 
'Tia Heav'n has brought me to the (late you fei 
>nd your condition may he luon like mine, 

The child of forrow and of mifery. 
\ little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then like the lark 1 I'prightly hail'd the mort. 

lutah ! oppreffion forc'd me from my cot. 

My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 

f f/ daughter, once tb^f(laf<»t. o( mi a^^e, ** 

iiur'd by a vilWm hom^ier t\-».\:\^e \io<T\t, 

is Cdft abandon'J on tbe woAd'a V\ie 'i.a'^e. 

And doom'din fcaavt po^w^t «> ^<^»-«^- 
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^Mv tender wifej, fweet foother of iijy care ! 
Struck with fad anguifli at the flern decree^ 
re'il, lingering fell, a victim to defpair, 

And left the world to wrctchednefs and me. 

yi"*'ty the forrows of a poor old man, 
vVhofe trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
*.^*hrtfe days are dwindled to the ihorteft fpan, 

Oh ! .give relief, and Heav'n will blefs your (lore. 

SECTION III. 
Unhappy Clofe of Life. 
-.•i^ fliocking muft thy fummons be, O Death ! 

him that is at eafe in his poffeflions ! 
'■ . o, counting on long years of pleafure here, 
' uite unfurnifh'd for the world to come ! 
hat drewd moment, how the frantic foul 
i' \ es round the walls of her clay tenement ;; 
i\ • 8 to each avenue, and Ihrieks fo'rlielp ; 
"Bt . (hrieks in vain ! How wifhfully (he looks 
O:. all (he's leaving, now no longer hers ! 
J ..ttle longer ; yet a little longer ; 
i ; xjight (he (lay to wa(h away her (^ains ; 
/, '^d fit her for her pa(rage ! Mournful fight ! 
; .•. , very eyes weep blood ; and every groan 
- ^.; heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
\a<i a (launch murd'rer, (leady to his purpofe^ 
Y J" fucs her clofe through every lane of life ; 
N" n)i(res once the track, but prc(res on, 
X :. , fqrc'd at laft to the tremendous verge, 
Ac once (he (Inks to everlafiing ruin. r. blair-. 

SECTION IV. 

Elegy to Pity. 
Ha l, lovely power ! whofe hofoni heaves the figh, 

\^hen fancy paints the fcene of deep diRrefs ; 
WLofe tears fpontaneous cryftallize the eye, 

V\rhen rigid fate denies the power to blefs. 

Net all the fweets Arabia's gales convey 

Fron flowery meads, can with that figh compare ; 

Ni'f dew-drops glittering in the morning ray 
^ sem near fo bean f*'-- * . '"/.l!*. \, 

.D'^Tpid of . 'b. f:-v^i]o '/*'-- . •• . ^ 

^SLnMeDi ^ic^, ::•.- dove :. ..'ct^. u^e• ^ • \ 
AV hlood-fisU' ■: tracer niv^.? •.: .n »r t- ^-^-iv 
Jeacatb thy * 
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ne, lovely nympli, and rjnge the mead with me, 
'o rpring the prtriHtlge from the (juil^fiil foe j 
m lecret fnures ilie Uiiipgling bird to IVcq ; 
iDii Hop tl:c hnnd uprii^M to give the blow. 

I d when the air with hent mendi^n glows, 
^nd nature droop<> beneath the conquering gleam, 
: us, flow wandering where the current flows, ^ 
iave finking flies that AemI along the IUchiii. 
■ turn lo nobler, greater talks thy c^re, 
To me thy fympaihetic gifts impart j 
.ich me in fii^ndlhip's giK'ft to be^r a fliare, 
V^d juflly bnuft t!ie generous feeling heart. 
ch me to fooih the helplefs orphan's grief ; 
■ i'ith timely aid tlK widow's woes alTuage j 

". mifet>'s moving ciies to yield relief; 

'.nd be the fure refource oi diooping age. 
> vhen the genial^fpring of life fliallfade, 
.lid Gnking nature own ihe dread detay, 
lie foul congenial then may lend its aid,.' 
Ind gild tlic dofc of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 
fuppefeJ la be wrilUn by Alexander Sfltir't, during 
'afuary atadt in lie IJland of yuan Firaaiide%. 
I AM monatrh of all Ifurvey, 

My light there is none to difpute ; 
From the centre all rotmd to ihcfest 

I ;tm lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh folitude ! where are the charmsi 

That iages have feen in thy face i 
Better dwell in the midH of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. ' 
I am out of humanity's reach, 

I n.uft finilh my journey alone i 
Never hear the fwect mulic of fpeech j 

1 ftarl at the found of my own. 
The beafts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference fee ; 
They are fo unacquainted with man. 
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My forrows I then might afluage 

In the ways of religion and truth i 
Might learn from the wifdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the fallics of youth. 

Religion ! what tfcafure untold 

Refides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than (ilver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
Sut the found of the church-going bell 

Thefe vallies and rock« never heard ; • 

Never figh'd at the found of a knell, 
.; Or fmjl'd when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ifie winds, that have made me your fport^ 

Convey to this defolate (horcy 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I Hiall vifit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then fend 

A wilh or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 
, Though a friend I am never to fee. 

How- fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the ipeed of its flighty 
The tempeft itfelf lags behind, 

And the fwift-wing'd jirrows of light. 
•When I think of my own native land, ^ ; 

In a moment I feem to be there : 
But alas I recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to defpair. 

But the fea-fowl is gone to her neft, * •« 

The beaft is laid down in his lair ; 
'Even here is a feafon of reft, 

And 1 to my cabin repair, 
''here's mercy in every place ; • 

And mercy 1 (encouraging thought) 

ives even afflidion a grace, 

A.nd reconciles man to his lot. cowper. 

SECTION VL 

Gratitude* 

When all thy mercies, O niy God ! 

My rifing foul furveys, 
Tranfporttd with the \\ew, Vm\<i& 

la wonder, love, and pTa\{ev 

■u 
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O how (hall words with eqnal warmtfai 

The gratitude declare, 
ITiat Iglows within my ravifti'd heart ? 
,, But thou canft read it there. 

Thy providence my life fuftain'd^ 

And all my wants redreft. 
When in the filent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breaft. * 

To all my weak complaints and cries, 

V Thy mercy lent an car. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themfelves in pray'r. 

Unnumber'd comforts to my foul \ 

Thy tender care beftow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom thofe comforts flowed. 

When, in the flipp'ry paths of youth| 

With heedlefs (leps I ran, 
Thine arm, unfeen, conveyed me fafci 

And led me up to man. 

Through' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It gently clear'd my way ; 
And through the pleafing fnares of vice. 

More to be fear'xl than they. 

When worn with (kknefs, oft haft thou 

WitH health renewed my face. 
And, when in (in and forrow funk. 

Revived my foul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly blifs, 
/ Has made my cup run o'er ; 

> ,* And, in a kind and faithful friend. 
Has doubled tJl my ftore. 

Ten tboufand thoufand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the leaft, a cheerful heart. 

That taftes thofe gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life, . 

'^ Thy goodncfs I'll purfue ; 
And after death, in diftant worlds, 

The glorious themjc renew. 

When nature fails, awd dn'Y ^tid T\\%h^ 
Divide thy yiot\i% tvo iDOxt, 
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■My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy (hall adore. 

Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful fong I'll raife^ 
For I eternity's too (hort 

To utter all thy praife. addison* 

SECTION VII. 

ji Man psrl/blng In the Snow ; from whence Rejections are 

raifed on the Miferlet of Life. 
As THUS the fnows arife ; and foul and fierce^ 
All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 
In his own loofe revolving fields, the fwaia 
DifaAer'd (lands ; fees other hills afcend. 
Of unknown joylefs brow ; and other fcenes. 
Of horrid profpect. Ihag the tracklefs plain $ 
Nor finds the fiver, nor the foreft, hid 
Beneath the /ormlefs wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, dill more and more aftray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps» 
Stung with the thoughts of home { the thoughts of home 
Ru(h on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How finks his foul ! 
What black defpair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the dusky fpot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rifing through the fnow. 
He meets the roughnefs of the middle wafte» 
Far from the track and bleft abode of man ; 
While round him night refiftlefs clofes fad. 
And ev'ry temped howling o'er his head, 
Renders the favage wildernefs more wild. **' 

Then throngs the bufy (hapes into his mind. 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire defcent, beyond the pow'r of froft } 
Of faithlefs bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd up with fnow ; and what is landy unkno'v/n^ 
What water, of the ftill unfrozen fpring, , 

In the loofe marOi or folitary lake, W 

Where the freih fountain from the bottom boiis. 
Thefe check his fearful fteps ; and down he finks 
Beneath the fhelter of the fhapelefs drift. 
Thinking o'er all the bitternefs of death, 
• Mix'd with the tender angu\(Vi tvaxvii^ ^ocA.'^ 
Through the wrung bofota oi 0;\t d^viv^ Toasw> 
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His wife, his children, and his friends unfeen. 
In Tain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the veflment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping nnt 
Into ihe mingled ftorm, demand their Gre 
With tears of artlefs innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more Ihall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor facred home. On etery ner« 
The deadly winter fei/.es [ (huts up fenfe ( 
And o'er his inmoft vitah creeping cold, 
Xiays him along the fnows a (liflen'd corfe, 
S.rctch'd our and bleaching in the northern blalL 
Ah little think the gay licentioDS proud. 
Whom pleafure, power and affluence furrnund ; 
They who their thoughilefs hours in gtddy miribi 
And Wanton, often crncl riot, waRe} 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very momenti death, 
And all the fad varieiy of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring Bame 1 How many bleed. 
By fhameful variance betwiit man and mail ! 
How man* pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Shut f[om the common air. and common ufe 
Of their own limbs! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of mifcry ! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many fhrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs poverty ! How many fiiake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded paflion, madnefs, guilt, remorfe ! 
How many, rack'd with honeft paffioos, droop 
In deep reiir'd dillrefs ! How manyAand 
Around the death-bed of their deareft friends. 
And point the parting anguilh I Thought, fond man. 
Of thefe, and all the (houfand namel els ills. 
That one ince&ant druggie render life 
One fcene of toil, of fuffering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would Hand appall'd. 
And beedtefs rambling impulfe learn to think ; 
The confcious heart oi* charily would warm. 
And her wide wilh beT.eiQlence diLte; 
The fbcial tear would T\te, Ac too^A ?v^ 
And into clear pttfeaion, etai^iV \i\ifei 
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SECTION viir. ' 

A Morning Hymn* 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this univerfal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair j thyfclf how wondrous then I 
Unfpeakable, who fitt'd above thefe heavens 
To us, invifible, or drmly feen 
In thefe thy lower works ; yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye, who bed can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral fymphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicmg ; ye in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firft. Him la(l, Him midd, and without end* 
Faired of ftars, lad in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the da'wn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ft the fmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy fphere, 
While day arifes, that fweet hour of prime. 
Thou fun, of this great world, both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb'd, 
And when high noon had gain'd, and when thou fall'd. 
Moon, that now meet'd the orient fun, now fly'd 
With the fix'd dars, fix'd in their orb that dies \ 
And ye five other wandering dres that move 
In mydic dance, not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknefs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the elded birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run^ 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mi^ 
And nouridi all things ;■ let your ceafelefs change 
Vary to our great maker dill new praife. 
Ye mids and exhalations, that now rife 
From hijl or dreaming lake, duiky or gray. 
Till the fun paint your deecy ikirts wich gold. 
In honour to the world's great author rife ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd fky. 
Or wet the thirdy earth with falling diowers, 
Rifing or falling, dill advance hi5 praife-. 
His praife, ye winds, that from £awi <;^ml\Vw^\^^'«v 
Breathe foft or loud ; and wave "^oxxx xo^s^"^^ V»»^ 
With cv'r/ plant in. fign of woiftu^ 'wvi^* W 

u a^ 1 
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Fountains, and ye that waible as ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife- 

Join voices, all ye living fouls ; ye birds. 

That Hnging up to heav'n's gate alcend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes bis praife. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and (lately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witnefs it I be filent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain, or freih (bade 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praiie. 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous dill 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gather'd aught of evil, or concealed, 

Difperie it, as now light difpeU the dark. hii^to: 



CHAP. VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES^ 

SECTION I. 

Ode to Coatenf* 

^ TNOu^ the nymph with placid^eye y 
^ feldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the dorms that ihake the pole^ 
€an e'er didurb thy halcyon foul, 
I And fmooth th' unalter'd brow.. 

O come, in (impleft ved array'd. 
With all thy fober cheer difplay'df. 

To blefs ray longing fight f 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace» 
Thy meek regard^ thy matron grac%. 
I And chade fubdu'd delights 

No more by varying paffions beatf. 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in fome pure and equal {kjf 
Beneath thy foft indulgent eye» 
f The modeft. Y\ttae« dwell« 

Simplicity matticve^. 
And innocence wxh c«fidAd\jit^«Sk^ 
And clcM \xu4toi«»A «i^ ^ 
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And Hope, who points to diHant years, 
Ya\x op' ning through this vale of tearsi 
% A vida to the sky. 

There Health thro' whofe calm bofom glide 
The temperate joys, in even tide» 

That yarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience therc> thy Gder meeki 
Prefents her mild, unvarying cheek, 
^^ To meet the oflFer'd blow* 

Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant maker's wanton rage, 

With fettled fmiles to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek fubmitted head, 
^f^ And kifs'd thy famted feet. 

But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy*^ 
In what brown hamlet doft thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale 5 
The lowlied children of the ground, 
Mofs-rofe and voilet bloflbm rounds 
-^ And lily of the vale. 

unfay what foft propitious hour 
I belt may choofe to hail thy power,. 

And court thy gentle fway ! 
When autumn, friendly to the mufe,. 
Shall thy own modeft tints diffiife,, 
A And ihed thy milder day ? 

When eve, her dewy ftar beneath,. 
Thy balmy fpirit loves to breathe. 

And ev*ry ftorm is laid ? 
If fuch an hour was e'er thy choicci 
Oft let me hear thy foothing voice. 

Low whifp'ring through the (hade« | barbavi: 

SECTION [I. 

The Sbepherd and the Pbthfopber. 

Remote from cities Hv'd afwain* 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain t 
His head was iilver'd o'er with age. 
And long experience made him (age ;- 
In fummer's beat, and winter'9 cold. 
He fed his flock and pcntk'd xbt ^o\d v 
His hours in cheerful \abo\xi ftt.^^) 
Nor CDV7 aor ambiUoB VMVf v 
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His wifJom and his honed fathe 
y Through all the country rais'd his name. 

A deep philosopher (whofe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from fchools) 
The fhepherd's homely cottage fought. 
And thus explored his reach of thought* 

** Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books confam'd the midnight oil ? 
Had thou old Greece and Rome furvey'dy 
And the vafl fcnfe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy foul refin'd. 
And haft thou fathom'd Tully's mind ^ 
Or like the wife Ulyfles, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown* 
Halt thou through many cities ftray'd. 
Their cuftoms, laws, and manners weigh'd v* 

The ihepherd modeftly reply'd, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning try'd ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is pradlis'd in difguife, • 

He cheats the moft difcerning eyes. 
Who by that fearch (hall wifcr grow I 
By that ourfelves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd 
Was all from (imp)e nature dratn'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their riie* . 
Hence grew my fettled hate of vice- 
The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my foul to induftry. 
Who can obferve the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the truftteft of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
' I mark his true, bis faithful way* 
And in my fervice copy Tray. 
In conftancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air. 
With pious wing proteAs her care. 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Inflrtids me In a pareTix.*^ cYv^t^^. 
From nature too 1 xaVt nv^ \\A^, 

3*0 iliuii coQiempt au& t\^\c\Afi% 
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1 never, with important air, 
In converfation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pafs for wife, 
When men the folemn owl defpife ? 
My tongue within my lips 1 rein ; 
For who talks-much muft talk in vain* 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who liftens to the chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious flight, 
By ftealth invade my neighbour's right ; 
Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deferve their faHc. 
Do not we jud abhorrence find 
Againfl the toad and ferpent kind \ 
But envy, calumny, and fpite. 
Bear ftronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry objeA of creation 
Can furnifh hints to contemplation ; 
And from the moft minute and mean^ 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 
" Tty fame is jufl,'* the fage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wife. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affeded are as mett i 
But he who fludies nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And thofe, without our fchools, fuffice 
To make men moral, good and wife" gat* 

SECTION III. 

The Road to Happlnefs open to all Men, 
Oh happlnefs ! our being's end and aim ! 

"Good, pleafure, cafe, content ! whatever thy name ; 
That fomething flill which prompts th' eternal figh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
Which flill fo near us* yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, iesn double, by the fool and wife ; 
Plant of celedial feed, if dropt below. 
Say, in what mortal foil thou deign'fl to grow ? 
Fair op'ning to fome court's propitious fhine, 
Qr deep with di'monds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths ParnafBan laurels yield,. 
Or reap'd in iron harvefls of the field ? 
Whsrc grows ^ where grows il not^ Vi n-jlxxv Ck\ix \ss\v 

We ought to bhimc the €tu\xux«» uov >Jbfe fcS^- 
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Fix'd to no fpot is happtnefs iincere, 

' i'is no where to be found, or ;»'r)r where ; 

'I'is never to be bought, but always free ; 

And flod from moniirchs, Sc John I dwells w!th thee. 

Aik of the leam'd the way. The learn'd are bliadi 
This bids to ferve, and that to fliun mankind : 
Some place the blifs in aftion, fonie in eafe, 
1'hofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe : 
Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain > 
Some, fwell'd to gods, confefs ev'n »irine vain [ 
Or indolent, to each eitreme ihey fall. 
To trull in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, fay they more or le£i 
Than this, that bappinefs is happinefs ? 

Take natute'B path, and mad opinion* leave \ 
All Hates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell \ 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning wdtj 
And mourn our various portions as we pleafe, 
£qual is common fenfe, and common eafe. 

Remember, man, " the oniverfal caufe 
Afis not by partial but by gen'ral laws ;" 
And makes what happineis we juAly call 
Sublill not in the good of one, but all. roft 

SECTION IV. ' 
7be Goointfi of Pnvtdenc*, 
The Lord my pallute Hiull prepare, 
And feed me with a fhepberd's care j 
His prefence fhall my wants fupply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye t 
My noon-day walks he Ihall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
When in the fultry glebe I faint. 
Or on the thirlly mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads. 
My weary wand'ring fteps he leads ( 
Where peaceful rivers, foft and (low. 
Amid the verdant landfcape flow. 
Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy b<nToi%oN«f^ic«dt 
My fteiidfaftbeailftiAWieM tv6\\\-. 
For thoo, O Loid, artVviiiTOs.^iv'iv.X 
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Thy friendly crook (hall give me aid. 

And guide me through the dreadful (hade. 

Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I ftray, 

Thy bounty (hall my pains beguile ; 

The barren wildemefs (ball fmile, 

With fudden greens and herbage crown'd, 

Andiireams (hall murmur all around. addison. 

SECTION V. 

The Creator^s Works attejl his Greatnefs. 

The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial (ley, ^ 
And fpankled heav*ns, a (hining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied fun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power difplay. 
And publi(hes to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening (hades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And, nightly, to th' Hft'ning earth. 
Repeats the ftory of her birth ; 
Whilft all the (lars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And fpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in folemn filence, all 

Move round the dark tcrreftrial ball ! 

What tho' nor real voice nor found. 

Amid thei|- radiant orbs be found ! 

In reafon's ear they all rQoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice^ 

Forever (inging as they (hine, 

** Th^ hand that made us is divine.'* addisoh. 

SECTION VI. 

An Addrefs to the Deity. 

O THOU I whofe balance does the mountains weigh ; 

Whofe will the wild tumultuous feas obey ; 

Whofe breath can turn thofe wat'ry worlds to flame^ 

That flame to tempeft, and that tempeft tame ; 

Earth's meaneft l^n, all trembling proftrate falls, 
Ajod oa the houndlefs of thy goodut(% c?^^« 
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O ! give ihe wiods all paft offence to fweep» 
To fcattcr wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy power, iny weaknefs, may 1 ever feei 
And wholly dedicate my foul to thee. 
Reign o*er my will, my paffions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know I 
If anger boil, let anger be my praife. 
And fin the graceful indignation raife. 
My love be warm to fuccour the diftrefsM, 
And lift the burden from the foul opprefs'd. 
Oh may my underftanding ever read 
This glorious volume which thy wtfdom made ! 
May fea and land, and earth and heav'n be join'd 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll. 
May thoughts of thy dread vengeance (hake my foul I 
When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly fbXuti 
Adore, my heart, the Majefty divine ! 

Grant I may ever at the morning ray^ 
Open with prayer the confecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praife, and bid my foul arife. 
And with the mounting fun afcend the fktes ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve, 
And glow with ardour of confummate love J 
Nor ceafe at eve, but with the fetiing fun 
My endlefs worfhip (hall be dill begun. 

' And oh ! permit the gloom of folemn nighti 
To facred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world's (hut, and awful planets rife, 
Call on our minds, and raife them to the ikies ; 
Compofe our fouls with a lefs dazzling fight. 
And (how all nature in a milder light ; 
How every boift'rous thought, in calm fubddes ! 
How the fmooth'd fpirit into goodnefs glides 1 
O how divine ! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
His court admire, or for his favour fue, 
Or leagues of fritndfhip with his faints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down and iee the world afleep ; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Can ft thou not (hake the centre ? Oh control« 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my foul ; 
Thou, who canft WW x\ie T^Ltvci^ ol #^^ ^cvcvd^ 
Keflrain the varioxis twocvwi ol tcq \iVi«A\ 
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Teach ine» with equal firmnefs, to fuftam 

Alluring pleafure, and afTaulcing pain. 

O n^ay I pant for thee in each deHre ! 

And with ftrong faith foment the holy fire ! 

Stretch out my foul in hope, and grafp the prize. 

Which in eternity's deep bofom lies ! 

At the great day of recompenfe behold. 

Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 

Then wafted upward to the blifsful feat, 

From age to age my grateful fong repe?it ; 

My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour fee, 

And rival angels in the praife of thee ! young- 

SECTION VIL 

Tie Purfuit of Happtnefs often ill dhreSed. 
The midnight moon ferenely fmiles 

O'er nature's foft repofe ; 
No lowering cloud pbfcures the fky, 

Nor ruffling tempeft blows. 

Now ev'ry paflion finks to reft, 

. The throbbing heart lies (lill ; 
And varying fchemes of life no more 
Diitradt the lab*ring will. 

In filencehufh*d to reafon's voice. 

Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy ' 

Refledlion's fav'rite hour. 

Come ; while the peac^eful fcene invites, 

Let's fearch this ample round. 
Where fhall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happinefs be found ? 

Does it amidft the frolic mirth 

Of gay afTemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the folemn gloom. 

That (hades the hermit's cell \ 

How oft the laughing brow of joy, 
A fick'ning heart conceals ! 
' . And, through the cloifter's deep recefs, 
Invading forrgw fteals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fbgitive wc trace ;. 
It dwells not in the f a\tV\\e& (tnW^ 
That brightens Clodla's Um^ . i 

f W ^ 
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Perhaps the joy to thefe deny'dt 

The heart in friendlHip finds : 
Ah ! dear delufiun.gay conceit 

Of TJfionary minds ! 
Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in focie (latCf 

At diftance from our own. 
O blind to each indulgent aim, 

Of pow'r fupremely wife, 
Who fancy bappinefs in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! 
Vain is alike the joy we feck. 

And vain what we pofTefs, 
Unlels harmonious reafon tunes 

The paffions into peace. 
To teroper'd wilhes, juft defiresi 

Is happinefs conGn'd ; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends 

The mufic of the mind. 

SECTION VIII. 
The FireJiJt. 
DiAK Cbloe, vhile the bufy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy and the proudi 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho' fingulaTtcy and pride 
Se call'd our choice, we'll (lep atide, 

Nor'join the giddy dance. 
From the gay world, well oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noify neighbour enters here. 
No interiRct^dlin^ Urargcr near, 

To fpoil our heart-felt joys. 
If folid happinefs we prize. 
Within our breaft this jewel lies [ 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to belliw' ; 
From our ownfelves our joys lAft flow, 

And that dear hut, our honie. 
Oi reft was Noah's do're \>tTeh, 
When with impatisnv mn^Qxt Mx. 
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That fafis retreat» the ark : 
Giving her vain excurfion o'er. 
The difappointed bird once more 

Explored the facred bark. 

Tho* fools fpurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By fweet experience know. 
That marriage, rightly underftood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradife below. 

Our babes (hall riched comforts bring \ 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a fpring 

Whence pleafures ever rife : 
We'll form their minds, with ftudious care. 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, / 

And train them for the ikies. 

While they our wifeft hours engage. 
They'll joy our youth, fupport our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day. 
And thus our fondeft loves repay. 

And recompenfe our cares. 

No borrow'4 joys ! they're all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs ! we envy not your ftate 5 
We look with pity on fhe great. 

And blefs our humbler Tot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need 1 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may fuffice. 

And make that little do. 

We'll therefore reliOi, with content, 
Whate'jer kind Providence has fent. 

Nor aim beyond our pow*r ; 
. -For, if our dock be very fniall, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lofe che -prefent hour. 

To be refign'd, when ills betide, 
P<iXienc when favours are deny' dt 
And pleased with favouTS gv^'ti * 
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Dear Chloe, this I& wiTdom's part ; 
This M thai incenle of the bcart. 

Whole trngtance fmclU to beaTcn. 
We'll afk no long proir.tAed treat) 
Since winLerlife is leldoni fweet [ 

But, when our fealt it o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arife, 
Uiir grudge our btn^, with enviont ejet, 

'iht relics of our Ititce. 
Thus, hand in h-ind throngh life we'll go : 
lis ihecker'd path* of J07 and wo, 

With ctutious Iteps, we'll tread i 
Q^it it* vaiii fcenes without a tear. 
Without 2 trouble or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead. 
While confcience. like a faithful friend. 
Sh<ill through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts ceafe, 
Like a kind angel whifper peace, 

And Imooth the bed of death. cottok- 

SECTION IX. 
Pnvidenee v'lndieaud m tht prifna Slati of Man • 
Hfav> n from alt creatures bides the book of fate. 
All but the page prcfcrib'd, their prefent ftate ; 
liom brutes what men, from men what fpirits knov. 
Or who could fuffer being here below ? 
The lamb tliy riot dooms to bleed to day. 
Had he thy reafon, would he (kip and play ? 
i'Uai'J to ihc lall, he crops tli: flow'ry food, 
And lic!;s th,- h.mJjull raii'd to (he d his blood. 
Ob blindnels to the fuiure ! kindl> giv'n, 
Tjia: each may fiil the circle marlc'd by Heav'n j 
Who fees with iqual eye, as God of all, 
A heto perilli, or a fparrow f.ill j 
Atoms orfyftems into ruin hurl'd. 
And n»w .1 bubble burjl, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then j with trembling pinions foar ; 
Wii- the grdt teacher Dtath ! and God adore. 
WJ)-it future blifv he gives not thee ro know. 
But gives that hope to \»e th-j ViXc^'cit. vio-*. 

Hope Ipring^s eteina\ \iv the 'ttMm4i\\3teM.^\ 

Mda never is, but alwav* to be Naitft. \ 
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The foul, uneafy and confin'd from homei 
Retls and expatiates in a life to come* 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whofe antutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His foul, proud fcience never taught to llray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
Yet fimple nature to his hope has giveny 
Behind the cloud-topt-hill, a humbler heaven* 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac'dy 
Some happier ifland in the wat'ry wade ; 
Where flaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Chriftians third for gold. 
To BE, contents his natural defire ; 
He aiks no angel's wing, no feraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal fky. 
His faithful dog (hall bear him company. 

Go, wifer thou 1 and in thy fcale of fenfe. 
Weigh thy opinion againft Providence ; 
Call imperfcdlion what thou fancied fuch. 
Say here he gives too little> there too much* 
In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; ) 
All quit their fphere, and rulh into the ikies. 
Pride dill is aiming at the bled abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods* 
Aipiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wilhes to invert the laws 
Of ORDER, fins againd ih' btbrnal cause. pope. - 

SECTION X. 

Selfi/bnefs reproved. 
Has God, thou fool ! work'd folely for thy good> 
Thy joy, thy padtme, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn^ 
For him as kindly fpreads the flowery lawn* 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings* 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures fwell the notp. 
The bounding deed you pompouily bedride, 
Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride* 
Is thine alone the feed that drew& the \^Uia { 
The birds of beav'n {haU Viudvc^XA >^^vk i^'dls^ 

W a 
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Thine the full harvcft of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juftly, the deferving fteer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call 9 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all divide her care : 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, *' See all things for my ufe !^* 
** See man for mine," replies a pamper'd gdofe. 
And jud as fhort of reafon he muft fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful ftill the weak control \ 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ; 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows. 
And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, (looping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the infers gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings ? 
Man cares for all ; to birds he gives his woods. 
To beads his paftures, and to fifh his floods ; 
For fome his inc'reft prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleafures, yet for more his pride. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenfive blefling of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves. 
He faves from famine, from the favage faves ; 
Nay, feafts the animal he dooms his feaft ; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleft : 
Which fees no more the Qroke, nor feels the paiO) 
Than favoured man by touch etherial ilain. 
The creature had its feaft of life before : 
Thou too mud perilh, when thy feaft i& o'er ! pofb. 

SECTION XI. 
Human Frailty. ^ 
WsAK and irrefolute is man ; 

The purpofe of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan. 
To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and fmart the fpring, 

Vice feems already flain ; 
But paffion rudely {xv^i^i \]b« fttla^^ 

And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upngVix itvttxiX. 
Finds oat bift vica\L« ^axx. > 
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Virtue engages his aflTent^ 

But pleaiure wins his heart. 
Tis here the folly of the wife, 

Through all his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies, 

His codicience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length. 

And dangers little known, 
A Itranger to iuperior ftrength, 

Man vainly truils his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the diftant coaft ; 
The breath of heaven muft fwell the fail, 

Or all the toil is loft. cowpir, 

SECTION XII. 

I 

• Ode to Peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guefl 1 
Return, and make thy downy ned 

Once more in this fad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor power purlue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view $ 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if pot with me. 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleafure's fatal wiles ? 
For whom, alas 1 doll thou prepare 
The fweets that I was wont to Ihare, 

The banquet of thy fmiles ? 

The great, the gay, (hall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canft make ; 

And wilt thou quit the it ream. 
That murmurs ihro?igh the dewy mead, 
The grove and the fcquefter'd Ihade, 

To be a gueii with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee 1 gladly facrific'd 

Whate*er 1 lov'd before ; 
And (hall 1 fee thee ftart away. 
And hc\]pMsf hope\e&, VieaT x^t^ W'^-«' 

Farewell 1 we meet no mote \ 
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Thine the foil harveft of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juftly, the deferring fteer. 
The hog, th«t ploughs not, nor obeys thy caU| 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all dWide her care : 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my ufe !** 
" See man for mine," replies a pamper'd goofe. 
And juft as fbort of reafon he muft fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful Clitl the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole t 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows. 
And helps another creature's wants and woes- 
Say, will the falcon. Hooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the infedls gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Phiiomda fing» ? 
Man cares for all ; to birds he gives bis woodij 
To beads his pallures, and to filb his floods ; 
For fome his int'reft prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleafurei, yet for more his pride- 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' Htenfive btefling of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves. 
He faves from famine, from the favage faves j 
Nay, fealls the animal he dooms his feall ; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleA : 
Which lees no more the (Iroke, nor feels the paiiu 
Than favour'd man by touch etherial flain. 
The creature had its feall of life before : 
Thou too mull perilh, when thy feaft u o'er ! ro?B 
SECTION XI. 
Human Frailty, i^ 
Weak and irrefolute is man i 

The purpofe of lu-day, 
Woven with pains into hit plan. 

To-morrow rends away. 
The bow well bent, and fman the fpring, 

Vice feems already flain ; 
Sot paffion ludelf Cttapi \h« ftriag. 

And it revives agam. 
Some foe to hia uprigtrt inimv 
Findl oat tua weaTwr v«"- \ 
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Virtue engages his aflent, 
But pleaiure wins his heart. 

*ris here the folly of the wife, 

Through all his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies. 

His coilicience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length. 

And dangers little known, 
A Itranger to luperior ilrength, 

Man vainly truils his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the diftant coaft ; 
The breath of heaven muft fwell the fail, 

Or all the toil is loft. cowpir, 

SECTION XII. 

• Ode to Peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guefl I 
Return, and make thy downy ned 

Once more in this fad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor power purfue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if pot with me. 
From av'rice and ambition free. 

And pleafure's fatal wiles ? 
Tor whom, alas 1 doft thou prepare 
The fweets that I was wont to Ihare, 

The banquet of thy fmiles \ 

The great, the gay, (hall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canft make ; 

And wilt thou quit the itream. 
That murmurs ihro?igh the dewy mead, 
The grove and the fcquefter'd Ihade, 

To be a gueli with them \ 

For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee 1 gladly facrific'd 

Whate*cr I lov'd before ; 
And (hall 1 fee thee ftart away, 
And htl^XeiSi hope\e&, VieaT x^t^ W'^--' 

Farewell 1 wc mcQt iio mot^ \ ^^sm^x^v 
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SECTION XIII. 

Ode to jldverfity. 

Daughter of heaven, relcntlcfs power. 
Thou tamer of the human bread, 
Whofe iron Icourge, and tort'ring hour. 
The bad aflPright, afflia the beft ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain» 
The proud are taught to tade of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone.. 

When firft thy fire to fend on earth 
Virtue, bis darling child, defign'd. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 
And bade to form her infant mi^. 
Stern, rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year (he bore. 
What forrow was, thou bad' (I hef know ; 
And from her own (be learnt to melt at others' wo. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleafing folly's idle brood. 

Wild laughter, noife, and thoughtlefs J07, 

And leave us leifure to be good. 

Light they difperfe ; and with them go 

Tiie fummer friend, the flatt'ring foe. 

By vain profperity received. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wifdom, in fable garb arrayed, 

ImmersM in rapturous thought profound. 

And melancholy, filent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 

Still on thy folemn fteps attend ; 

Warm charity, the gen*ral friend, 

With jullice, to her fclf ftvere, 
And pity, dropping foft the fadly pleafing tear* 

Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head, 
Dread power, lay thy chad'ning hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band* 
( As by the impious thou art feen,) 
With thundering 'voice, 2iTvd vVvt^^v'tvltv^ mien, 
With fcreaming Viotrot' ^ i\ixve:t:a\ cx^ > 
Dcrpai/, and Wl difea£e, ^ti4 ^WKii ^q^«V|* 
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Thy form benign, propitious, wear* 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philofophic train be there. 
To foften, not to wound mj heart. 
The generous fpark extindl revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
£x.i<5l my own defe<fls to fcan ; 
SA/'hat others are to feel ; and know myfelf a man. gray. 

SECTION XIV. 

The Creation required to pralfe Its Ai^hor* 
BKGiNy my foul, th' exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey. 

And praife th' Almighty's name : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and feas and fki^esj 
In one melodious concert rife, 
To fwell th' infpiri^ng theme. 

Ye fields of light, celeftial plains. 
Where gay tranfporting beauty reigns* 

Ye fcenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wondrous power proclaim. 
Tell how he form'd your (hining framcy 

And breath'd the fluid air. 

Ye angels, catch the thrilling found ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

His boundlefs mercy fing : 
Let every lift'ning faint above 
Wake all the tuneful foul of love, 

A nd touch the fweetcft firing. 

Join, ye loud fpheres, the vocal choir ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou, moon, protraa the melting drain, 

And praife him in the fbade. 

Thou heaven of heavens, his vail abode ; 
Ye cioads, proclaim your forming God, 

vVno call'd yon worlds from night : 
" Ye Ihades, difpel !"— th' Eternal faid j 
At once th' involving darknefs flcJ, 

And Nature fprung to light. 

Whate'tr a blooming worXd cotWiLVW^v ' 
That wings the air, ihal iVivm^ >Jcv^ ^Vivws.^ 
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United praife bellow ; 
Ye dragonsy found his awful name 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaim, 

Ye fwelling deeps below. 

Let every element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders, burd wiih awful voice 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
His praife in fofter notes declare. 
Each whifp'ring breeze of yielding air> 

And breathe it to the foul. 

To him, ye graceful cedars, bow; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending lowy 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted Nature (hook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look. 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble valCf 
Ye infeds fluttering on the gale, 

In mutual concourfe rife ; 
Crop the gay rofe's vermil bloom. 
And waft its fpoils, a fweet perfame. 

In incenfe to the fl^ies. 

Wake, all ye mounting tribes, and fing ; 
Ye plumy warblers of. the fpring, 

Harmonious anthems raife 
To HIM who (hap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold. 

And tun'd your voice to praife. 

Let man, by nobler pailions fwayM, 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heavenly praife employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till heaven's broad arch rings back the found. 

The general burft of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur pleafc, 
Niirs'd on the downy lap of eafe, 

Fall proftrate at bis throne : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praife him, ye kings, who makes your power 

An image of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature foitrfd xo tcv^N^> 
O praife th* elert\a\ so\3iic^ o^ \-on^^ 
With youxh's tnVvVmtv^ ^x^v 
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Let age take up the tuneful lay, 

Sigh his blefs'd name : then foar away, 

And afls: an angel's lyre. ogilfie, 

SECTION XV, 

The Univer/al Prayer, 

Father of all ! in every age. 

In every clime, ador'd. 
By faint, by favage, and by fage, 

Jehovah, Jove or Lord I 

Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE, lead uuderftood, 

Who all my fenfe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myfelf am blind ; 

Yet gave me in this dark eftate, 

To fee the good , from ill ; 
And binding nature faft in fate. 

Left free the human will. 

What confcience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to fhun. 

That more than heaven purfue. 

What bleflSngs^ thy free bounty gives 

Let me not caft away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 

T' enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted fpan 

Thy goodnefs let me bound. 
Or think thee Lord alone of man. 

When thoufand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Prefume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land. 

On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to flay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 

To find that better way I 

Save me alike from foolifh pridcf 

Or impious difcontent. 
At aughi thy wifdom has dtii^'dv 

Or aught thy goodM& \^tiX.« 
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Teach me to feel another's no. 

To hide the fault I f« ; 
That mercy I to others fhow, 

That mercy (how to me. 
Mean iho' I am, not wholly (o. 

Since quicfeen'd by thy breath t 
O lead me «herel«e'er I ^o. 

Thro' this day's life or death ! 
This day, be bread and peace my Ibt % 

All etfe beneath the fun 
Thou knnw'ft if bed bellov'd or not. 

And let thy will be done. 
To thee, nhofe temple is all fpace, 

Wbofe altar, earth, fea, fkies ! 
One chorus let all beings raifc ! 

All nature's incenfe rife. ren 

-A^. SECTION XVI. 

treach'rous confcience ! while flie Jeems to fleep 
On rofe and myrtle, luH'd with firen fong j 
While flie feems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop. 
On headlong appetire the flacken'd rein, 

• And give us up to licenfe unrecall'd, 

Unmatk'd ; fee from behind her fecret ftand, 

llie Oti^Hfoimer minutes e»'ry fault. 

And her dread diary with horror Gilt, 

Not the grnfs a& alone employs her pen ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band. 

A watchful foe ! the formidable fpy, 

Iiili'nitig, o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purpofes of heart explores, A 

And (teals our embryos of iniquity. 

As all rapacious ufurers conceal 

I'heir doomsday boob from all confuming beirs ; 

1 hw., wiUi indulgence moft fevere, Ihe treau 
Us iper.dthrifts of ineftimablc time ; 
Unhoied, notes each moment mifapply'd ; 
In le^ives more durable than leaves nf brafs, 
Writes our whole hiftory ; which Death (hall read 
Jh ef'ry pile delinquent's private ear ; 

And jiidgn.ent pubWfti', ^vAiVifti vo mott vnaAiv 
Tbna this ; nod eudVcb »£&m £ioaa& i«te'aa^ -^tnt 
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/" .SECTION XVII. 

^ $n an Infanim 

/ To the dark and filent tomb, 
^ Soon I hafted from the womb : 
^ ' Scarce the dawn of life began. 
Ere I meafur'd oat mj fpan* 

I no fmiling pleafures knew ; 
I no gay delights could view : ' 
Joylcfs fojoarner was I, 
Only born to weep and die. 

Happy infant, early blefs'd ! 
Reft, in peacefol flumber, reft ; 
Early refcu'd from the cares. 
Which increafe with growing years* 

No delights are worth thy ft ay. 
Smiling as they feem, and gay 4 
Short and fickly are they all, 
a/ Hardly tafted ere they pall. 

//' / All oar gaiety is vain, 
•^ All our laughter is but pain ; 

Lafting only, and divine. 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIIL 

The Cuckoo. 

Hail, beauteous ftranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the Spying ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural feat, 

And woods thy welcome fing. 

iSoon as the daify decks the greeny 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Haft thou a ftar to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful vifitant ; with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heav'n is fiU'd with mufic fwcet 

Of birds among the bow'rs. 

The fchool-boy, wand'ring in the wood, 

To puU the flow'rs fo gay. 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

^0011 as the pea puts on i\\e\AoQlttw 
Thou fly'ft thy vocaV va\ej> 
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An tfnnnal goeA, in other landc^ 

Another fpring to bail. ^ 
Sweet bird ! thj Ikjw'r ii erer green, 

Thyfkf IE evet clear; 
Thou haft no forrow in thy fong. 

No winter in thy year I 
O could I fly, I'd fly with thee : 

We'd make, with Tocidl wing. 
Our annua] vifit o'er the elohe, 

Companiohs of the Spring. 

SECTION XIX. 
Day. A Pafioral in Tbra Palis. 

In the bam the tenant cock, 

Clofe to Parilet perch'd on high, 
Brilkly crovrg |the fliepherd's clock !) 

Jocund that the morning's nigh. 
Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 

Shadows, Burt'd by night, retire t 
And the peeping funbeam, now. 

Paints with gold the village fpiie. 
Philomel forfakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where (he prates at night ; 
And the lark, to meet the morn. 

Soars beyotul the fbepherd's fight. 
From the low-rooPd cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'rlng fwallow fpnng ; 
Darting through the one-arcb'd bridge* 

Quick Ibe dips her dappled wing. 
Now the pine tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale j 
Kidlines, now, begin to crop 
. Datiies on the dewy dale. 
Frfim the balmy fweets, uncloy'd, 

(Reaiefs till her ta{k be done,} 
Now the bufy bee's employ'd, 
* Sipping dew before the fun. 
Trickling through the crevic'd rocic. 

Where the limpid ftreun diftils. 
Sweet refrelhment va.\t« i&i« ftocV, 
When 'u»faa-diOTcEtom^\^v 
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Colin's far the promisM corn 

(Ere the harved hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; while the huhtsman's horn. 

Boldly founding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet ; O fweet, the warbling throng. 
On the white emhloflbm'd fpray I 

Nature's univerfal fong 
Echoes to the ridng day* 

NOON. 

Fervid on the glittering flood, 
Now the noontide radiance glow;^ ; 

Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rofe. 

By the brook the (hepherd dines. 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the branching ptnesy 

Pendant o'er his graffy feat. 

Now the flock forfakes the glade, 
Where uncheck'd the funbeams fall. 

Sure to find a pleafing fhade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 

Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock and hill. 
Cannot catch a (lagle found. 

Save the clack of yonder mill' 

Cattle court the zephyr's bland. 
Where the ftreamlet wanders co^ $ 

Or with languid (llence ft and 
Midway in the xnarfhy pool. 

But from mountain, dell, or ftream. 

Not a flutt'ring z^hyr fprings ; 
Fearful left the noontide beam 

Scorch its foft, its filken wings* 

Not a leaf has leave to ftir. 

Nature's luU'd, ferene, and ftiU I 
Quiet e'en the Ihepherd's cur, 

Sleeping on the heath-clad bill. 

Languid is the landfcape round, 

Till the frefh defctaditi^ tt\oN«*t^ 
Grateful to the thirfty gTOVxtid^ 
&aifes eY*ry faiuiiug CLoVx« < 
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Now the hill, the hedge, are green. 
Now the warblers' throats in tune i 

Blitbrone b the verdant Tcene, 
firigbteo'd by the bcami of Noon * 



O'ke the heath the he!fer ftrajs 

Free — (the furrow'd talk ii done i) 
Now the village windows blazCi 

Burnifh'd by the fettiog fun. 
Now he fets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden fky : 
Can the pencil's mimic fkill 

Copy the refulgent dye ? 
Tradging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the fmoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant-like their fliadows grow, 

Lcngtben'd o'er the level groosd. 
Where the riling foreCl ipresdi 

Shelter for the lordly dome I 
To their high-boilt airy beJs, 

See the rooks returuing home L 
As the lark, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'tiing loud ; 
Mark the niild refplendent mooa. 

Breaking through a parted clouct t 
Now the hermit howlet peeps 

From the barn or twilled brake ; 
And the blue mill flowly creeps, 

Curling on the fdver lake. 
As the trout in Tpeckled pride, 

playful from its bofom fprings t 
To the banks a ruffled tide 

Verges iw fucceflive tings. 
Tripping through the filken grafs 

O'er Che pach.divided dale, 
Mark the role-cnmplexion'd lafs 

With her welUpoifd milking pail 1 
X-innets with untnini\ieT'dTvoie&, 

And the cuckoo \>\T4w\\ivv»ici, 
Tuning fweet vV\e« mcWo'" "iiXOsAi* 
Bid tbc fetuag Con ad^xi. 
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SECTION XX. 

The Order of Nature, 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth|| 
All natter quick, and burding into birtlu 
Above, how high progreffive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! • 
Valt chain of being ! which from God began. 
Nature etherial, human, angel, man ; 
Bead, bird, fiih, infeift, what no eye can feei 
No giafs can reach ; from infinite to thee. 
From thee to nothing. On fuperior powers 
Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours } 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one ftep broken, the great £cale's deftroy'd f 
From nature's chain whatever link you (Irike, 
Tench or ten thoufandth, breaks the chain alika|| 

And, if each fyllem in gradatioi^ roU^ ^ 

Alike efTential ta th* amazing whole. 
The leaft confufion but in one, not all 
That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets^ and funs run lawlefb thro' the (ky ;. 
Let ruling angels from their fpherea be hurlM, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod^ 
And nature tremble to the throne of Goc^^ 
All this dread ordis,r breaks — for whom ? Tor thee t 
Vile worm ! Oh madnefs ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dud to tread|. 
Or hand, to toil, alpir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Jud as abfurd for any part tD claim 
To be another, in this general frame : 
Juil as abfurd, to mourn the ta;ks or pains^. 
The great dire(5ting mino of all ordain^^ 

All are but parts of one ftupendous wlMrc, 
"Whofe body nature is, and God the foal : 
That, chang'd throf* all, andvyet in all the fame^ 
Great in the earth, as in th? etherial frame ^ . 
Warms h the fun,, refrethes *m 0^^ Viit^iR^ 
Glows in the ftars, and b\offom% \ti \3a.t vt^n?^ v 
Lives thro' all life, extends tVito* «XV eiXA^V* 
Spreads aiidi?ided» operates uoCietxA v 
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Breathes in our foul, informs our mortal party 

As full, as perfedl, in a hi\r as heart ; 

As full, as perfed, in vile roan that mourns, 

As che rapt feraph that adores and burns ; 

To him no high, no low, no great, no fmall ; ^ 

He fills, he bounds, conneAs, and equals alLr 

Ceafe th n. nor o&di:& imperfection name ; 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindnefs, weaknefs, Heaven beAows on thee* 
Submit — In this, or any other fphere, 
Secure to be as bled as thou canft bear : 
Safe in the hand of one difpofmg Power^ 
Or in the nataU or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, dire^ion, which thou canft not fee ; 
All ^cord, harmony not underftood ; 
All ^rtial evil, univerfal good : 
And, fpite of Pride, in erring Reafon's fpite. 
One truth is clear, whatlver is, is right. pope, 

SECTION XXI. 
Confidence In Divine Protection, 
How are thy fervants bleft, O Lord ! 

How fure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wifdom is their guide. 
Their help Omnipotence. 

In f^ign realms, and lands remote^ 

Supported by thy care. 
Through burning climes 1 pafsM unhurt. 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

Thy mercy fweeten'd every foil. 

Made every region pleafe ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd. 

And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feas« 

Think, O my fool, devoutly thinks 

Hm[» ^ith affrighted eyes, 
ThotStaWft the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rife ! 

Confufion dwelt in every face, 
And feat in t\w^ Vit«tt, 
When wa^es on v2CMt^ ?Ltv^ ^g^*^ *xew ^gS^s^ 

Overcame the pWoxH wv* 
Yet then, from A\ mi %T\eU> O \/si^ 
Thy mercy fcl »ft fe^ % 
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While in the confidence of prayer 
Mv foul took hold on thee. 

For tho' ia dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert nrtt flow to hear^ it 

Nor impotent to fave. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd> 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The fea, that roar'd at thy command^ 

At thy con^mand was ft ill. 

In mid ft of dangers, fears, and deaths^ 

Thy goodnefs I'll adore ; 
And praife thee for thy mercies paft. 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou prefer ve my life, 

Thy facrifice ihall be ; 
And death, if death muft be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee* addis 

SECTION XXPI. 
Hymn on a Review of the Seafonu 
These, as they change. Almighty Father, thefc 
Are but the varied God. The rolling "year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleafing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tendernefs and love. 
Wide flu(h the fields ; the foftening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the foreft fmiles ; 
And every fenfe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy fun 
Shoots full perfedlion thro' the fwelling year ; ^ 
And oft thy voice in dfeadful thunder fpeaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow whifpering gales* 
Thy bounty (hines in Autumn unconfinM, 
An^^ fpreads a common feaft for all that lives. 
In Winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and ftorms 
Around thee thrown, tempeft o'er tempeft roll'd, 
Majeftic darknefs I On the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding fublime, thou bidft the world adore ; 
And humbleft nature with thy northern blaft. 

My /Serious round 1 what (k\\\, "nVi^X (ox^^ ^vcd^ 
Deep feitf in thefe appear \ a (itn'^Y^ \xavci> 
Yet fo delightful mix'd» V\xh tucYk Vvii^ "mX^ 
Saob beauty and benefic^uc^ qoxdI^vq^^ % 
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Shade, nnperceiv'd, fo fofi'aing into (bade, 
And all fo formmg an h<irinonious whole. 
That, a$ they Kill fucned, they ravilh ftill. 
But wand'ring oft, with brute uncuafcious j^aze, 
Man marks nnt Thee, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever bufy, wheels the fibnt fpheres ; 
Workt in the fecrct deep ; (haon, lleaming, thence 
The fair proiufion that o'erfpreads the fpring } 
Flings from the fun direft the flaming day g 
Feeds every creature ; hurli the temped forth % 
And, as on eardi this graieful change revolvest 
With tranfpon touches all the fprings of life. 

Nature, atter.d ! join every living foul. 
Beneath the fpacious temple of the fky. 
In adoration jnin 1 and, aident, raife 
One general fong \ 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation fniitest 
At once the head, the heart, and tungue of alT, 
Crown the great hymn i 
For me, when I forget the darling (heme. 
Whether the bloffom blows ; the fummer ray 
Rofftits the plain ; iufpiring autumn gleams f 
Or winter rifcs in the bUck'ning eatl ; 
Be my tongue mu'e, may fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to ji^y, forget my ht-art to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the fartheft »ergft 
Of the green earth, to diftant barb'rous climes. 
Rivers unknown to fong : where firft the fun 
Gilds Indian muuiuains, or his fecting beam 
Flames on th' Atlai>tic illes ) 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever prefeot, ever felt, 
In the void waf>e as in the city full r 
And where He vital breathes there mnft be joy. 
When e'en at lad the folemn hour (hall come, 
And wing my myltic flight to fuiure worlds, 
I cheerful will obey j there, with new powers*. 
Will rifmg wonders fmg : 1 cannot go 
Where vniveksal love not fmiles around, 
Suftaining all yon orbs, and all their funs y 
iTon feeming evil dill educing good, 
Aad better thence agvs, and better AilU. 

In infinite progreffion. 'BuX \ \ofc 

Myfeifiu HIM. in light ittefiabU'. 
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\/ If SECTION XXIII. 

/ / On SoUlude. 

O soLiTlJDEy romantic maid ! 
Wh^tKer by nodding towers yon tread. 
Or naunt the defert's tracklefs gloom. 
Or hover o*er the yawning tomb, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted fide, . 
Or by the Nile's coy fource abide. 
Or, darting from your half-year's ileep!» 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wades furvey ; 

You, reclufe, again I woo. 

And again your fteps purfue. * 

Flum'd conceit himfelf for v eying. 
Folly with her fhadow playing, 
Purfe-proud elbowing infolence. 
Bloated empiric, puff'd pretence, 
Noife that through a trumpet fpeakty 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intrufiont with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire difTeniion blowing, 
Dudlile, court-bred flattery bowing, 
Redraint's K\S neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-cy'd cenfure's artful fneer. 
Ambition's bufkins, fteep'd in blood. 
Fly thy prefence. Solitude ! 

Sage reflexion bent with years, 
Confcious virtue, void of fears. 
Muffled filence, wood-nymph ihy, 
Meditation's piercing eye. 
Halcyon peace on mofs reclin'd, 
Retrofpe^ that fcans the mind, 
Rapt earth gazing-revery> 
BhiHiing artlefs modefty. 
Health that fnuffs the morning air» 
Full-ey'd truth with bofom bare, 
Infpiration, nature's child. 
Seek the folitary wild. 
When all nature's hulh'd afleep, 
l^or Jove, nor guilt, vhrix V\^\\%\L!tv^ 
Soft you leave your ca^^ttx'A A^n^ 
And waadcr o'er ihc v«i}tW& oi iSM:ck\ 
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Bat when Phofphor brings the dawD, 
By her dappled courfers drawo. 
Again you to the wild retreat, 
And the early buntrman meeti 
Wherei at you penfive pafs along. 
You catch'd the diftant fhepherd's Ibngt 
' ^.Or brulh from herbs the pearly dew, 
Or the lifin}; primrofc view, 
Devotiou lends her heavcn-ptum'd wings. 
Yon mount, and natoie with ]ruu lings. 
Bnt vhen mid-day fervours glow. 
To upland airy Ibades you go. 
Where never fun burnt woodman camet 
Nor fportfnian chas'd the timid game ; 
And there, beneath an oak reclin'd, 
With drowfy waterfalls behind. 
You finfc to reft. 
Till the tuneful bird of night, 
From the netghb'ring poplar's beigtit 
Wake you with her foleron ftrain. 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

With yoB rofes brighter bloom, 
Sweeter every fweet perfume ; 
Purer every fountain Rows, 
Stronger every wilding grows. 

Let tbofe toil for gold who pleafc. 
Or, fiir fame renounce their cafe. 
What 13 fame \ An empty bubble ; 
Gold \ a fliining, conllant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What w^s Sidney's, Raleigh's meed \ 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Bafe, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 
Then let me, feqnefler'd fair, 
To your fibyl grot repair. 
On yon hanging cliff it ftands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plaftic hands, 
Bufom'd in the gloomy Ibade 
Of cyprefs not with age decay'd ; 
Where the owl Hill hooting fits, 
Where the bat iaceCa.nt flivu \ 
There m loftier ftia\os V\\ t^^^ 
Whence ihe chi*Qgmg t«a£ova i»u^i \ ' 
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Tell liow ftorms deform the flties, 
"Whence the waves fubfide and rife, 
Tra«e the con^et's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a fcale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy fhrine ; 
The boumlefs macrocofm's thine. 

Since in each fcheme of life I've fail'd, 
And difappointment feems entail'd ; 
* Since all on earth I valued moft. 

My guide, my ftay, my friend, is loft ^ 
O Solitude, now give me reft, 
And hufti the tempeft in my breaft. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden feat ; 
Where I may live at laft my own, 
Where I at laft may die unknown. 

1 fpoke : fhe tum'd her magic ray *; 
And thus (he faid, or feem'd to (ay ; * 

Youth, you're miftaken, if you think to find 
In ihades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wherefoe'er you go, 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the ftreamlet flow. 
There, pale ina<5tion pines his lite away ; 
And fatiate mourns the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy, laughing wild with pain. 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There, fuperftition broods o'er all her fears, 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're refolv'd to dwell. 
And > bid to focial life a laft farewell i 

'Tis impious. ^ 

God never made an independent man ; 

*Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 

See every part of that ftupendous whole, *^ 

" Whof body nature is, and God the foul ;** * 

To one great end the general good confpire, 

From matter, brute, to man, to feraph, fire. 

Should man through nature folitary room, 

His will his fovereign, every where his home, 

What force would guard him from the lion s jaw ? 

What fwiftnefs wing him from the panther s paw \ 

Or ftiould fate lead him to fome fafer fliore. 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 

Where liberal nature all her charms beftows. 

Suns fliine, birds fing, flowers bloom, and water flou 

Fool, doft thou think he'd revel on the ftore, 

Abfolve the care of Heaven, nor alk for more ? 

Though waters flow'd,flow'rs bloom 'd, and Phabus -a- 

He d tigh, he'd murmur, that he was ^V^vcvt. 

For know, the Maker on the ViumaLti V>tt^&. 

A fenfe of ktndrcdi countryimaii)\ECii^x^^^^ 
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^ The Engiyh Rtadtr. Par 

Though nature's works the ruling oiind declare* 
' nd well dcferve inquiry's ferious care, . 

he God (whate'er milanthropy mar fay t) - 
- unes, beams in man with molt unciooded ray. 
. 'hat boots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? 
'iiig o'er the fun » and with the planets roll > 
hat boots tlirou^'h fpace's fiirtheft bourns to roam t^ 
thou, O man, a ftranger art at home- 
hen know thylblf, the human mind furvey | 
I he ufe, the pleafure, will the toil repay, 
or ftudy only, praflife what you know j 
' 3ur life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine { 
■ Thofc who in ftudy, (hould in practice fliine. 
•■.ly, does the learntd lord of Hagley'b {hadet 
harm man fo much by moITy fountains laid, 
■■ \ when arouf d he ftems corruptions courfe, 
. nd (hakes the fenate with a Tully's force : 
'.'hen freedom gafp'd beneath a Celar*S'fcet, 
hen public virtue might to fhades r;treat : 
It where Ihe breathes, the leaft may ufefiil bci 

■ nd freedom, Britain, ftill belongs to thee. 

hough man's ungratefiil, or though fortune frown ; 

the reward of worfii a fong, or crown ! 
■■■or yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains } 
. ood Allen lives, and bounteous Brunfwick reigns. 

n each condition difappointmenta wait, 

■ Iter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 

. or dare repine though early frieodlhip bleed ; 

' -om love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 
.It know, adveriity's the child of God : 
'hom Heaven approves of moft, mull feel her rod 

■ fhen fmooth old Ocean, and each ftorm's asleep, 
hen ignoraHce may plough the watery deep ; 

jt when the demons of the temped rave, 

lill mull: conduit the velTel through the wave. 

dncy, what good man envies not thy blow ! 

.'ho would not wifli Anytua* for a foe ! 

itrepid virtue triumphs over ^e : 

he good can never be unfortunate, 

nd be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 

he height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 

But when old age has filver'd o'er thv head, 

■ /hen memory fails, and all thy vigour b fled, 

■ hen mayft thou feek the ftilinefa of retreat, 
hen hear aloof the human tempeli beat ; 
'hea will I prcei thee to my woodland caTc, 

Jlaj the pangs of age, atkd &(iciM.\v fti*) ^twt, <, 
• One o€ iW stcMseTi (A ^ii«;T*)jtt. 
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